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Court  Voids  Louisiana  Newspaper  Tax 
In  Epochal  Free  Press  Decision 

Huey  Long’s  Spite  Law  Held  Double  Restraint  Since  It  Could  Destroy 
Both  Advertising  and  Circulation — Service  of  Press  to  Public  Praised 


iSuciai  to  Eoitob  Sc  Publisubb) 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11 — In  a 
W  unanimous  opinion,  carrying  im- 
fonaiit  implications,  the  Supreme  Court 
oi  die  United  States  has  declared  un- 
aaititutional  the  Louisiana  state  tax  oi 
two  per  cent  on  advertising  revenues  oi 
Kwspapers  having  in  excess  of  20,000 
weekly  circulation. 

To  sustain  its  position,  the  court 
dipped  deeply  into  the  pages  of  history, 
ad  wrote  into  the  law  of  the  land  what 
a  protably  the  most  comprehensive  out- 
lac  of  what  is  embraced  in  the  press 
radom  clause  of  the  Constitution  that 
hat  been  judicially  pronounced  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

While  declaring  that  newspapers  are 
at  immune  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
ionns  of  taxation  for  support  of  the 
pneminent,  the  court  sounded  a  warn- 
hif  to  legislators  that  organs  for  the 
diitemination  of  information  cannot  be 
(satrolled  or  suppressed,  under  the 
pnse  of  taxation,  without  impinging 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


which  w  as  written  by  J ustice  Sutherland : 

“The  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
journals  of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
have  shed  and  continue  to  shed  more 
light  on  the  public  and  business  affairs 
of  the  nation  than  any  other  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  publicity;  and  since  informed 


continued.  Parliament  taxed  newspapers 
and  advertisements.  He  described  the 
opposition  of  leading  Englishmen  to 
such  “oppression”  and  commented; 

“It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  so  many 
of  the  best  men  of  England  would  for 
a  century  of  time  have  waged,  as  they 


I..  K.  Nicholson 


John  D.  Ewing  Charles  P.  Manship  James  M.  Thomson 


past  of  taxation,  without  impinging  public  opinion  is  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu-  restraints  upon  misgovernment,  the  sup- 
tioc.  Iiression  or  abridgment  of  the  publicity 

Tracing  the  history  of  struggles  for  afforded  by  a  free  press  cannot  be  re- 
I  free  press  in  England,  the  court  garded  otherwise  than  with  grave  con- 
stiwsed  the  point  that  the  objective  cern.” 

MOgfat  by  those  who  waged  warfare  .At  the  outset.  Justice  Sutherland 
against  governmental  restrictions  was  waved  away  the  State’s  arguments  that 
xt  merely  freedom  from  the  burden  of  the  case  was  not  within  the  court’s 
taxation,  but  the  right  “to  full  infor-  jurisdiction  and  did  not  make  a  case  for 
nation  in  respect  of  the  doings  or  mis-  equitable  relief. 

■  Wngs  of  their  government.”  "The  validity  of  the  act,”  he  con- 

In  unmistakeable  language,  the  court  tinued,  “is  assailed  as  violating  the 
'  rejected  the  argument  that  the  First  Federal  Constitution  in  two  particulars ; 

1  Amendment  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  (1)  that  it  abridges  the  freedom  of 
t  of  conditions  that  had  theretofore  ex-  the  press  in  contravention  of  the  due 
{  sted,  and  that  the  freedom  guaranteed  process  clause  contained  in  Section  1  of 

i  was  only  coextensive  with  that  which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  (2)  that 
had  b«n  enjoyed  in  the  mother  land.  it  denies  appellees  the  equal  protection 
“It  is  evident,”  said  the  court,  “that  of  the  laws  in  contravention  of  the 
the  restricted  rules  of  the  English  law  same  amendment. 

Im  respect  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  “The  first  point  presents  a  question 
in  force  when  the  Constitution  was  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  importance; 
adopts  were  never  accepted  by  the  for,  if  well  made,  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
American  colonists  and  that  by  the  First  the  natural  right  of  the  members  of  an 
I  Amendment  it  was  meant  to  preclude  organized  society,  united  for  their  com- 
gdie  national  government,  and  by  the  mon  good,  to  impart  and  acquire  infor- 
Fourteenth  .Amendment  to  prevent  the  mation  about  their  common  interests. 
®tes,  from  adopting  any  form  of  pre-  The  First  .Amendment  to  the  Federal 
fioos  restraint  upon  printed  publica-  Constitution  provides  that  ‘Congress 
j  tkim,  or  their  circulation,  including  that  shall  make  no  law  *  ♦  ♦  abridging  the 
S  which  had  theretofore  been  effected  by  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press 
these  well-known  and  odious  methods.”  *  *  ♦  While  this  provision  is  not  a 
j  The  court’s  proscription  of  “any  form  restraint  upon  the  powders  of  the  States, 
f.  of  previous  restraint”  carries  the  import  the  States  are  precluded  from  abridg- 
i  of  the  decision  far  lieyond  the  bound-  ing  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
*fits  of  the  instant  case  and  is  consid-  press  by  force  of  the  due  process  clause 
i  by  many  to  be  the  crux  of  the  of  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment.” 

®tire  opinion.  Justice  Sutherland  recalled  that  the 

\yhat  effect  it  may  have  upon  pros-  Supreme  Court  had  previously  held 
I  P^ve  legislation  is  problematical,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
iWhrther  the  pending  O’Mahoney  bill  press  to  be  rights  of  the  same  funda- 
1  to  license  interstate  business  can  impose  mental  character,  completely  safe- 
,  toe  restraint  of  a  federal  license  upon  guarded  by  the  Constitution. 
j'OWspaper  publishing,  seems  doubtful  in  He  asserted  that,  if  carried  to  its  last 

I  of  the  decision,  and  it  is  equally  degree,  the  law  in  question  could  de- 
;*tobtful  if  the  interferences  contem-  stroy  both  advertising  and  circulation 
in  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  business  of  newspapers.  “It  operates  as  a  re- 
;  fishing  expedition”  bill  will  meet  the  straint  in  a  double  sense,”  he  said. 

Tracing  the  history  of  efforts  to  tax 
.The  opinion  is  replete  with  expres-  the  press,  he  said  there  had_  been  a 
of  high  praise  for  the  press  of  jiersistent  attempt  in  Great  Britain  for 
toe  nation.  Significant  in  view  of  the  more  than  a  century  to  abridge  free 
*  now  offered  newspapers  by  expression.  As  early  as  1644,  he  added, 

'  l|^o  as  a  medium  for  dissemination  of  John  Milton  attacked  Parliament  for  a 
is  this  excerpt  from  the  decision  censorship  of  the  press.  In  1712,  he 


did,  stubborn  and  often  precarious 
warfare  against  these  taxes  if  a  mere 
matter  of  taxation  had  been  involved. 
Tlie  aim  of  the  struggle  was  not  to 
relieve  taxpayers  from  a  burden,  but  to 
establish  and  preserve  the  right  of  the 
English  iieople  to  full  information  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  doings  or  misdoings  of  their 
government.” 

Justice  Sutherland  recalled  the  im¬ 
position  of  stamp  taxes  on  newspapers 
in  Massachusetts  and  their  subsequent 
repeal  due  to  opposition. 

In  reading  the  close  of  the  opinion 
he  said: 

“The  tax  here  involved  is  bad,  not 
because  it  takes  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  appellees.  If  that  were  all,  a 
wholly  different  question  would  be  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  bad  because,  in  the  light 
of  its  history  and  of  its  present  setting, 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  deliberate  and  calcu¬ 
lated  device  in  the  guise  of  a  tax  to 
limit  the  circulation  of  information  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled  in  virtue 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees. 

“.A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  interpreters  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people.  To  allow  it  to  be 
fettered  is  to  fetter  ourselves. 

“In  view  of  the  persistent  >earch  for 
new  subjects  of  taxation,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  significance  that,  with  the  single 
e.xception  of  the  Louisiana  statute,  so 
far  as_  we  can  discover,  no  State  during 
the  150  years  of  our  national  existence 
has  undertaken  to  impose  a  tax  like  that 
now  in  question." 

The  press  tax  law  was  shoved 
through  the  I^misiana  legislature  in 
July,  19.54,  with  Huey  Lung  himself 
standing  in  the  rear  of  the  lower  house 
calling  “Vote  A’es !’’  The  vote  was  56 
to  .58.  Previously  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  upper  house. 

It  affected  only  13  of  the  163  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state,  the  others  being  of 
less  circulation  than  that  fixed  by  the 
law.  The  dailies  affected  were :  Lake 
Charles  American  Press,  Frank  A. 
Smith,  publisher:  Baton  Rouge  Advo¬ 
cate  and  State  Times,  Charles  P.  Man- 
ship,  president ;  'Xeur  Orleans  Item  and 
Tribune,  James  M.  Thomson,  president; 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
States,  L.  K.  Nicholson,  president; 


Shreveport  Journal,  Douglas  D.  Atta- 
way,  president;  Shreveport  Times,  John 
U.  Ewing,  president;  Lafayette  Adver¬ 
tiser,  T.  M.  Callahan,  publisher;  Alex¬ 
andria  Tozon  Talk,  Hunter  Jarreau, 
publisher,  and  Monroe  News-Star  and 
iVorld,  John  D.  Ewing,  president  and 
publisher. 

Although  newsi^pers  everywhere  had 
been  alert  to  the  implications  of  the  act 
and  had  vigorously  fought  its  enact¬ 
ment,  the  establishment  of  ithe  Jaw 
brought  forth  a  nation-wide  torrent  of 
criticism.  Editor  &  Publisher  at  that 
time  said: 

“There  must  be  a  sound  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  no  politician  can 
dominate  the  press  through  fear  of  the 
‘pocketbook’  or  anything  else.  We  be¬ 
lieve  with  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
that  ‘freedom  of  the  press  will  survive 
this  assault  in  Louisiana  just  as  surely 
as  representative  government,  now 
chloroformed  by  the  usurper,  will  be 
restored.’  But  not  without  a  finish 
fight  by  a  united  press,  conscious  of 
its  rights  and  public  duty.” 

The  press  began  to  lay  out  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  tax  immediately.  The 
publishers  were  called  together  by 
Charles  P.  Manship,  and  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  Louisiana  dailies.  Late  in  No¬ 
vember,  1934,  the  fight  crystallised  in 
an  application  of  nine  Louisiana  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  representing  the  13 
dailies  to  the  federal  court  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  col¬ 
lection  of  the  tax.  Many  affidavits 
were  filed  with  the  court  declaring  the 
tax  law  discriminatory  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  then  president  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  one  who  filed  an  affidavit. 
.A  permanent  injunction  was  granted  in 
.\pril  of  last  year. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  last  October  decided  to  review 
the  injunction.  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  and  Esmond  Phelps, 
counsel  for  the  New  Orlean  Times- 
Picayune,  argued  the  case  for  the  pu^ 
lishers  both  before  the  federal  court  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Washington. 

Louisiana  editors  and  publishers 
viewed  the  Supreme  Court  decision  ju¬ 
bilantly,  not  only  as  a  victory  for  the 
state  press  but  for  the  entire  nation 
and  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 
Charles  P.  Manship,  publisher,  under 
the  heading  “The  Press  Is  Now  h  ree” 
in  an  editorial  said: 

“The  newspapers  of  America  now 
know  they  are  free. 

“When  the  Louisiana  legislature  in 
1934,  at  the  direction  of  Senator  Long, 
passed  a  punitive  tax  on  the  larger 
daily  newspapers  of  the  state,  the  press 
of  Louisiana  knew  it  was  not  free,  and 
the  press  of  the  nation,  as  a  result  of 
this  action,  began  to  suspect  that  per¬ 
haps  it  also  was  not  free. 

“But  now  they  know  they  are  free. 
“The  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  has 
spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  de- 


cision  upholds  in  plain  and  understand¬ 
able  language,  the  'freedom  of  the 
press’  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the 
terms  of  this  decision  set  the  papers  of 
the  nation  free. 

Under  the  heading  “A  Charter  of 
Liberty”  Mr.  Manship’s  Baton  Rouge 
State-Times  said : 

"Tlie  sweeping  decision  of  the  land’s 
highest  tribunal  of  course  is  more  than 
a  victory  for  the  newspaixjrs  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  relieved  as  they  are  through  the 
decision  of  an  intolerable  tax  burden. 
The  victory  is  even  more  than  one  for 
the  newspapers  of  the  nation.  It  is  a 
victory  for  the  American  people,  and 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  .\merican 
institutions.  The  decision  was  not  given 
to  the  papers  that  they  might  escape 
the  punitive  measure  for  themselves, 
but  given  l)ecausc  the  long  history  of 
the  English  t)eople,  dating  back  through 
the  English  kings  and  the  early  history 
of  the  .\merican  colonies,  shows  that 
a  free  press  was  essential  to  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  people.” 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher.  New 
Orleans  Item  and  T ribuiic  '■ 

“On  the  Item  and  Tribune  we  were 
more  than  pleased  when  the  Louisiana 
newspapers  won  their  suit  in  a  three- 
judge  federal  court  sitting  in  New 
Orleans  in  November,  1934,  and  with 
a  decision  handed  down  in  March,  1935, 
upholding  their  contention  that  the 


newspaper  tax  was  discriminatory. 

“Counsel  for  the  Louisiana  papers 
had  agreed  that  the  Item’s  attorney. 
EI)erhard  Deutsch,  should  prepare  and 
present  the  case  on  the  liberty  of  the 
I)ress  angle.  Mr.  Esmond  Phelps,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Tiines-Picayune  presented 
the  other  phase  of  the  case.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  press  libertv  phase  of 
the  case  took  nearly  six  months  of 
Mr.  Deutsch’s  time  and  he  collected 
data  which  would  fill  several  volumes. 

“In  this  work  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  -Association,  through 
its  members,  through  law  firms  repre¬ 
senting  that  membership  and  through 
its  connsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  co-operated 
a  hundred  per  cent.  .Among  those 
whose  legal  talent  actively  co-operated 
were  the  W.  R.  Hearst  papers,  the 
Scrii)ps-Howard  paiiers,  the  Chieaqo 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Schools  of  journali*-^  libra¬ 
ries  in  Washington.  London.  Paris. 
New  York.  Boston  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  also  the  working  force 
of  Euitor  &  Pt  m.isHER.  gave  full  co¬ 
operation. 

“Many  eminent  counsel  with  whom 
this  case  was  discussed  and  manv  emi¬ 
nent  newspapermen,  felt  at  first  that 
there  was  only  a  remote  chance  that 
it  would  finallv  be  decided  bv  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
issue.  But  the  unanimous  verdict  of 


"The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Sd- 
preme  Court  in  the  Louisiana  two  per 
cent  advertising  tax  case  is  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  nation’s  press  and  of  even 
greater  benefit  to  the  i)eople  themselves. 
Every  editor  can  now  feel  free  to  inform 
his  readers  of  the  actions  of  political 
officers,  both  national  and  state  without 
having  the  threat  or  fear  of  Iteing  taxed 
out  of  business.  The  Louisiana  press, 
which  includes  the  Times- Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States,  is  proud  and  glad 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  service 
to  our  brother  publishers.” 

T.  H.  Ewing,  Monroe  News-Star  iiA 
Morniny  lYorld,  said; 

“The  decision  settles  for  -all  time  to 
ctiine  'he  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press 
from  restrictive  ta.xation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  By  its  unanimous  opinion  the  high¬ 
est  court  of  the  land  antiulled  the  law 
enacted  in  Lt)uisiana  for  the  express 
purpose  of  punishing  newspapers  that 
liad  dared  to  opiK>se  a  dictatorial  ad¬ 
ministration. 

"The  Louisiana  law  was  t)ne  of  the 
elements  of  ruthlessness  invoked  to  in¬ 
sure  the  process  of  shackling  the  people 
to  the  chariot  of  a  dictatorship.  Had  it 
Itrevailed  it  would  have  been  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  to  suppress  every  form  of 
free  speech. 

“.A  fettered  press  means  an  enslaved 
people,  a  situation  wholly  contrapr  » 
.American  institutions  and  the  privileges 
the  court  recognizing  the  liltertv  of  the  of  .American  citizenship, 
press  issue  presented  makes  this  deci-  "The  un-American  law  lias  been 
sion,  in  our  opinion,  the  moct  far-reach-  vviiied  from  the  books,  and  Louisiana  is 
ing  and  important  court  decision  ever  cet  free  from  a  menace  that  would  in 
handed  down  regarding  press  liberty.”  jts  verv  essence  have  led  to  destruction 

John  D.  Ewing,  editor  and  publisher,  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  commoB- 


Shre-eeport  Times,  said: 


wealths  in  a  Union  founded  on  liberty. 


“The  decision  in  the  Louisiana  news-  justice  and  equality.” 


paper  tax  case  constitutes,  m  my  opm-  ..™  ,  r-  i  "  -  r  .1  c 

ion.  a  perpetual  bar  to  political  inter-  ' 

ference  with  the  free  ->rcss  of  this 

country  through  taxation.  Sound  e[ov-  Lake  Charles 

eminent  cannot  exist  without  wide  dis-  corntnentmR  on  the 

semination  of  information  and  full  dis-  decision.  Tl’at  property  can 
ctission  and  criticism  through  the  me-  tpeted  against  hostile  state 
dium  of  press,  free  from  political  re-  process  ot  law  really 

prisal.  That  is  safeguarded  to  us  by  something,  is  the  most  heartening  evffl 
this  decision.  I  am  sorrv  the  first  case  'n  the  history  of  our  country  since  tw 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  this  country  abolishment  of  slavery, 
had  to  arise  in  Louisiana.  But  I  am  “Of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that 
proud  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  stirring  three  able  judges  in  the  lower  co^ 
defense  of  a  free  and  untramnieled  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  ' 
press.”  _  _  validating  the  law  because  of  its  ifc' 

The  Ale.vandria  Daily  Toten  Talk,  criminatory  features  and  that 
R.  C.  Jarreau.  publisher,  said  editorially ;  judges  now  throw  the  law  out  * 
“The  decision  will  likely  be  received  jt  jg  in  violation  of  the  'freedoni 
with  universal  favor  by  the  people,  not  press.’ 

onlv  in  Louisiana,  hut  in  the  other  “That  two  such  pre-eminent  court; 
States  of  the  Union,  w-ho  believe  in  the  made  up  of  twelve  judges,  should  ;v 


freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  law-  was  first  decided  in  favor 


of  the  publishers  when  a  three-judge  thousand  years. 


eye-to-eye  on  each  phase  of  the  ;• 
should  settle  these  questions  for 


Feder.al  court  of  appeal,  decided  the 
measure  unconstitutional  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 


Messrs.  Phelps.  Deutsch  and 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Thomas  M.  Callahan,  publisher,  La. 
fayette  Advertiser: 

"During  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  noted  a  decided  tendency  to¬ 
wards  an  effort,  nationally  and  in  states 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press! 
The  Louisiana  advertising  tax  was  pu¬ 
nitive  and  a  blow  at  iiolitical  opposition. 
'Hie  sweeping  decision  of  the  United 
btates  Supreme  Court  with  such  an  un¬ 
qualified  declaration  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press  will  give  reason  to  those  who 
have  been  seeking  to  hamper  that  free¬ 
dom  to  think  seriously  and  it  places 
upon  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
nation  a  greater  responsibility.  They 
must  ever  keep  in  mitid  that  theirs  is 
a  sacred  trust.” 


L.  K.  Nicholson,  president,  Nasi  Or- 
leans  Tiines-Ticayunc  and  States,  d^ 
dared : 


ON  GUARD 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  on  Mondav 
of  this  week  the  high  court  render^ 
a  decision  which  was  concurred  in  b* 
all  members  of  that  august  tribunal,  m 
which  it  held  the  act  unconstitutional 
“While  the  act  was  unconstitutional 
on  account  of  its  rliscrmnnatory  pro- 
visions,  the  court  apparently  did  not 
coniine  itself  to  a  consideration  of  that 
IKjint,  but  laid  entire  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  abridgement  of  the  fre^ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  it  was  upon  that 
feature  of  the  case  that  the  court  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision.” 
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.•\SHlXGTON,  1-eb.  10 — The  de-  to  say,  the  bill  in  its  entirety — and  in  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  in  any 

cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  ttiat  form  it  was  properly  denied.  No  case:  and  that  the  due  process  of  law 

j))C  Louisiana  newspaper  tax  is  as  motion  to  dismiss  was  made  or  con-  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

iollows:  sidered  by  the  lower  court  as  to  the  should  be  interpreted  as  having  been 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  three  appellees  in  respect  of  whom  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  as  having 

UNITED  STATES  the  jurisdictional  amount  was  insuffi-  no  greater. extent. 

Xumber  303 — October  Term,  1935.  dent,  and  that  question,  therefore,  is  not  Hut  in  Powell  v.  .Vlabama,  287  U. 
Alice  Lee  Grosjean,  Supervisor  of  Pub-  before  us.  The  Rio  Grande,  19  Wall  S.  45.  65,  b8,  we  held  that  in  the  light 

lie  Accounts  for  the  State  of  Louisi-  f'S,  189;  Gibson  v.  Shufeldt,  122  U.  S.  of  sub.sequent  decisions  the  sweeping 

ana.  appellant,  v.  .American  Press  -7,  32.  language  of  the  Hurtado  case  could  not 

Company,  Inc.,  et  al.  _  ^  be  accepted  without  (|ualification.  We 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  Second  Objection  Is  concluded  that  certain  fundamental 

United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis-  “Clearly  Without  Merit’*  safe-guarded  by  the  first  eight 

trict  of  Louisiana  (Feb.  10,  1936).  <,  .  t-.  i  •  ■  amendments  against  Federal  action. 

ilr.  Justice  Sutherland  deliz’ered  the  ,  objection  also  is  made  were  also  safeguarded  against  .State 

.mm  of  the  eourt.  ^“^e  action  by  the  due  process  of  law  clause 

This  suit  was  brought  by  appellees,  equitable  relief.  Hut  the  objection  Fourteenth  .Amendment,  and 

nine  publishers  of  newspapers  in  the  clearly  wiuiout  merit.  .As  pointed  among  them  the  fundamental  right  of 
State  of  Louisiana,  to  enjoin  the  en-  ‘;J-o  {*?  c  v.  Conway,  accused  to  the  aid  of  counsel  in  a 

iorcement  against  them  of  the  provi-  criminal  prosecution, 

qons  of  Section  1  of  the  act  of  the  'f'9  ‘•‘'"’cdy  whereby  resti- 

Legislature  of  Louisiana  known  as  Act  ^  ^  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 

S^ws^"'  of  Same  Character 

“That  every  person  firm  associa  If  'S  true  that  the  pres-  That  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 

tion  or  corporation;  domestic  or  for-  contains  a  provision  (Sec.  5)  press  are  rights  of  the  same  funda- 

fi«i  encaged  in  the  business  of  sell-  "dental  character,  safeguarded  by  the 

or  making  anv  charge  for  adver-  bshed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Super-  due  process  of  law  clause  of  the  Four- 

•ivinc  or  for  ^advertisements  whether  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  teenth  Amendment  against  abridgment 

printed  or  published,  or  to  be  printed  pa.yment  has  been  made  under  by  State  legislation,  has  likewise  been 

nr  published  in  anv  iif-wsoaiier  maga  ^ct  which  was  not  due  and  col-  settled  by  a  series  of  decisions  of  this 

line,  periodical  or  jnihlication  whatever  'cctible.”  the  supervisor  is  authorized  to  court  beginning  \vith  Gitlow  v.  New 

having  a  circulation  of  more  than  20.-  refund  the  amoun  out  of  any  funds  ^ork.  268  U.  S.  652  666  and  ending 

MO  copies  per  week,  or  displaved  and  collected  by  virtue  of  the  act  vuth  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.  ,S.  697, 

and  not  remitted  to  the  State  Treasurer  /07.  Ihe  word  liberty  contained  in 
according  to  law.  that  amendment  embraces  not  only  the 

It  seems  clear  that  this  refers  only  right  of  a  jK-rson  to  be  free  from  jAysi- 
alT  other'' taxes"' "and  Ticenses  ‘‘  P=i>'ment  not  due  and  collectible  cal  restraint,  but  the  right  to  be  free 


ndiibited.  or  to  be  displayed  and  ex¬ 
hibited  bv  means  of  moving  nictures.  in 
the  State  of  T.ouisiana.  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to 


levied  and  assessed  in  this  State,  pav 
a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  en 


within  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  does  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties  as 
^  .  not  authorize  a  refund  on  the  ground  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S. 

cr'h  Kiictnocc  tr,  Cfito  Uiat  thc  act  is  invalid.  Moreover,  the  578,  589. 
nf  twn  ni»r  rent  rwr  rpnth  nf  tbp  allows  the  Supervisor  to  make  re-  .Appellant  contends  that  the  Four- 
fross  receipts  of  such^usines^’  mittances  immediately  to  the  State  teenth  .Amendment  does  not  apply  to 

y.  .  I*  .  .  p  ...  Ireasurer  of  taxes  jiaid  under  the  act,  corporations;  but  this  is  only  partly 

Mine  Louisiana  rublisners  ^  and  requires  him  to  do  so  not  later  than  true.  .A  corporation,  we  have  held,  is 

Brought  Injunction  Suit  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  last  day  ol  not  a  "citizen”  within  the  meaning  of 

The  nine  publishers  who  brought  the  preceding  quarter;  in  which  event  the  jirivileges  and  immunities  clause, 

the  suit  publish  thirteen  newspapers,  tlie  right  to  a  refund,  if  not  sooner  e.x-  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall  168.  But  a 
and  these  thirteen  publications  are  the  ercised,  would  be  lost.  Whether  an  corporation  is  a  “person”  within  the 
only  ones  w  ithin  the  State  of  Louisiana  aggrieved  taxpayer  may  obtain  relief  meaning  of  the  equal  protection  and  due 
having  each  a  circulation  of  more  than  under  Section  5  is  at  best  a  matter  of  process  of  law  clauses,  which  are  the 
.’0.000  copies  jier  week,  although  the  speculation.  In  no  view  can  it  properly  clauses  involved  here.  Covington.  &c., 
lower  court  finds  there  are  four  other  be  said  that  there  exists  a  plain,  ade-  Hirnpike  Co.  v.  Sandford,  164  U.  S. 
daily  newspapers,  each  having  a  circu-  f|uate  and  complete  remedy  at  law.  578.  592;  Smith  v.  .Ames,  169  U.  S. 
ladon  of  “slightly  less  than  20,000  l^ayis  v.  Wakelee,  156  U.  S.  680,  688;  466,  522. 

copies  per  week,”  which  arc  in  com-  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  v.  WeM  The  tax  imposed  is  designated  a 
petition  with  those  published  by  ap-  County.  247  U.  S.  282,  285.  “license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  engag- 

pellees  both  as  to  circulation  and  as  to  Third — The  validity  of  the  act  is  as-  iug  in  such  business” — that  is  to  say, 
advertising.  In  addition,  there  are  120  sailed  as  violating  the  Federal  Con-  the  business  of  selling,  or  making  any 
weekly  newspapers  published  in  the  siitution  in  two  particulars;  (1)  that  charge  for,  advertising.  As  applied  to 
State,  also  in  competition,  to  a  greater  it  abridges  the  freedom  of  the  press  appellees,  it  is  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
or  less  degree,  with  the  newspapers  of  in  contravention  of  the  due  process  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  adver- 
appellees.  The  revenue  derived  from  ap-  clause  contained  in  Section  1  of  thc  tisements  carried  in  their  newspapers 
pellees'  newspapers  comes  almost  en-  Fourteenth  .Amendment;  (2)  that  it  when,  and  only  when,  the  newspapers 
tirely  from  regular  subscribers  or  pur-  denies  appellees  the  equal  protection  of  ol  each  enjoy  a  circulation  of  more 
chasers  thereof  and  from  payments  re-  the  laws  in  contravention  of  the  same  than  20,000  eppies  per  week.  It  thus 
ceived  for  the  insertion  of  advertise-  amendment.  operates  as  a  restraint  in  a  double  sense, 

nients  therein.  1.  The  first  point  presents  a  question  hirst,  its  effect  is  to  curtail  the  amount 

The  act  requires  every  one  subject  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  imjKDrtance ;  °f  revenue  realized  from  advertising, 
to  the  tax  to  file  a  sworn  report  every  for,  if  well  made,  it  goes  to  the  heart  and,  seccjnd,  its  tendency  is  to 

three  months  showing  the  amount  and  of  the  natural  right  of  the  members  restrict  circulation.  This  is  plain  enough 
gross  receipts  from  the  business  de-  of  an  organized  society,  united  for  their  when  we  consider  that,  if  it  were  m- 
scrihed  in  Section  1.  The  resulting  tax  common  good,  to  impart  and  acquire  creased  to  a  high  degree,  as  it  could  be 
must  he  paid  when  the  report  is  filed,  information  about  their  common  inter-  ii  Go.  v.  Hamilton, 

Failure  to  file  the  report  or  pav  the  <?sts.  Tlie  First  Amendment  to  the  Fed-  29-  L.  S.  40,  43,  and  cases  cited),  it 
tax  as  thus  provided  constitutes  a  mis-  cral  Constitution  provides  that  “Con-  well  might  result  in  destroying  both 
demeanor  and  subjects  the  offender  to  gress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  ♦  abridg-  advertising  and  circulation, 
a  fine  not  exceeding  .9.500,  or  imprison-  ing  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
ment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  press  *  *  While  this  provision  is 
for  each  violation.  .Any  cornoration  ufit  a  restraint  upon  the  powers  of  the 
violating  the  act  subjects  itself  to  the  -‘states,  the  States  are  precluded  from 

pavment  of  9.500  to  be  recovered  bv  suit,  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  . . .  — 

_Jdl  of  the  atipellees  are  corporations,  the  press  by  force  of  the  due  process  of  the  point  now  under  review  requires 

The  lower  court  entered  a  decree  for  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment.  an  examination  of  the  history  and  cir- 

appeljees  and  granted  a  oermanent  in-  In  the  case  of  Hurtado  v.  Califor-  cumstances  which  antedated  and  at- 
imction.  10  F.  Sup.  161.  'lia.  HO  U.  S.  516,  this  court  held  tended  the  adoption  of  the  abridgment 

Court[Finds  Sum  Involved  *1’^*  ‘‘1“^  process  of  law”  does  clause  of  the  First  Amendment,  since 

Is  Within  Cndf  require  presentment  of  indictment  that  clause  e.xpresses  one  of  those  “fun- 

p.  tnin  reuerai  K,oue  j^y  ^  grand  jury  as  a  prerequisite  to  damental  principles  of  liberty  and  justice 

■  . ';f.I~7^'I’P«Il3tit  assails  the  Federal  prosecution  by  a  State  for  a  criminal  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  our  civil 

jurisdiction  of  the  court  below  on  the  offense.  .And  the  important  point  of  and  political  institutions”  (Herbert  v. 

^ound  that  the  matter  in  controversy  that  conclusion  here  is  that  it  was  de-  Louisiana,  272  U.  S.  312,  316),  and,  as 

ttot  e.xceed  the  sum  or  value  of  duced  from  the  fact  that  the  Fifth  such,  is  embodied  in  the  conception  of 

W.iXK),  as  reijuired  by  Par.  1  section  24  .Amendment,  which  contains  the  due  "due  process  of  law”  (Twining  v.  New 
‘’I  Judicial  Code.  The  case  arises  process  of  law  clause  in  its  national  Jersey,  211  U.  S.,  78,  99),  and  there- 
h‘11  i/^'^  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  aspect,  also  required  an  indictment  as  fore  protected  against  hostile  State  in- 
ill  alleges,  and  the  record  shows,  that  a  prere(|uisite  to  a  prosecution  for  crime  \asion  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
requisite  amount  is  involved  in  re-  under  Federal  law ;  and  it  was  thought  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment.  Cf.  Powell 
spect  ot  each  of  six  of  the  nine  ap-  that  since  no  part  of  the  amendment  v.  .Alabama  Supra,  pp.  67-^.  The  his- 
Pelles.  This  is  enough  to  sustain  the  could  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  the  tory  is  a  long  one,  but  for  present  pur- 
Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court.  The  term  “due  process  of  law”  did  not,  ex  poses  it  may  be  greatly  abbreviated, 
•notion  was  to  dismiss  the  bill — that  is  vi  termini,  include  presentment  of  or  For  more  than  a  century  prior  to 


Great  Britain  Long  Sought 

to  Suppress  Criticism 

.A  determination  of  the  question 
whether  the  tax  is  valid  in  respect 


the  adoption  of  the  amendment— and, 
indeed,  for  many  years  thereafter — his¬ 
tory  discloses  a  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Hritish  Government  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  abridge  the  free  expression  of 
any  opinion  which  seemed  to  criticize  or 
exhibit  in  an  unfavorable  light,  however 
truly,  the  agencies  and  operations  of  the 
government. 

The  struggle  between  the  proponents 
of  measures  to  that  end  and  those 
which  asserted  the  right  of  free  e.xpres- 
sion  was  continuous  and  unceasing.  ^  As 
early  as  1644,  John  Milton,  in  an  “.Ap¬ 
peal  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,”  assailed  the  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  had  just  been  passed  pro¬ 
viding  for  censorship  of  the  press  pre¬ 
vious  to  publication.  He  vigorously 
defended  the  right  of  every  man  to 
make  possible  his  honest  views  “with¬ 
out  previous  censure,”  and  declared  the 
impossibility  of  finding  any  man  base 
enough  to  accept  the  office  of  censor  and 
at  the  same  time  good  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  perform  its  duties.  Collett 
History  of  the  Taxes  on  Knov/ledge, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  4-6. 

The  act  expired  by  its  own  terms 
in  1605.  It  was  never  renewed;  and 
the  liberty  of  tbe  press  thus  became, 
as  pointed  out  by  Wick  war  (the  Strug¬ 
gle  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  p. 
15),  merely  “a  right  or  liberty  to  pub¬ 
lish  without  a  license  what  formerly 
could  be  published  only  with  one.”  But 
mere  exemption  from  previous  censor¬ 
ship  was  soon  recognized  as  too  nar¬ 
row  a  view  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Colonists  Resisted 

“Taxes  on  Knowledge’’ 

In  1712,  in  response  to  a  message 
from  Queen  .Anne  (Hansard’s  Par¬ 
liamentary  History  of  England,  Vol.  6, 
j).  1063),  Parliament  imposed  a  tax 
upon  all  newspapers  and  upon  adver¬ 
tisements.  Collett,  Vol.  1,  pp.  8-10. 
That  the  main  purpose  of  these  taxes 
was  to  suppress  the  publication  of  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  objectionable  to 
the  Crown  does  not  admit  of  doulrt. 
Stewart,  Lennox  and  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge.  15  Scottish  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  322-327.  There  followed  more 
than  a  century  of  resistance  to,  and 
evasion  of,  the  taxes,  and  of  agitation 
for  their  repeal.  In  the  article  last  re¬ 
ferred  to  (p.  326),  which  was  written 
in  1918,  it  was  pointed  out  that  these 
taxes  constituted  one  of  the  factors  that 
aroused  the  American  colonists  to  pro¬ 
test  against  taxation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  home  government ;  and  that  the 
Revolution  really  began  when,  in  1765, 
that  government  sent  stamps  for  nevys- 
paper  duties  to  the  American  Colonies. 

Tliese  duties  were  quite  commonly 
characterized  as  “taxes  on  knowledge,” 
a  phrase  used  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  effect  of  the  e.xactions  and 
at  the  same  time  condemning  them. 
That  the  taxes  had,  and  were  intended 
to  have,  the  effect  of  curtailing  the 
circulation  of  newspapers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  cheaper  ones  whose  readers 
were  generally  found  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  went  almost  without 
(|uestion,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
(iefended  the  act. 

May  (Constitutional  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  7th  Ed.,  Vol.  2,  p.  245),  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  control  by  “previous  cen¬ 
sure.’’  says ;  "*  *  *  a  new  restraint  was 
devised  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers  and  advertisements — 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
libels.  This  policy,  being  found  effec¬ 
tual  in  limiting  the  circulation  of  cheap 
jiapers,  was  improved  upon  in  the  two 
following  reigns,  and  continued  in  high 
esteem  until  our  own  time.”  Collett 
(A’ol.  1.  p.  14)  says:  “.Any  man  who 
carried  on  printing  or  publishing  for  a 
livelihood  was  actually  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  when 
those  chose  to  exert  their  powers.” 

Citations  of  similar  import  might  be 
multijilied  many  times,  but  the  foregoing 
is  enough  to  demonstrate  beyond  perad- 
(Coiitinued  on  page  22) 
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HEARST— THE  MAN  AND  HIS  NEWSPAPERS 

Mrs.  Fremont  Older  Shows  the  Publisher  at  Work,  His  Philosophy  of  Living,  and  His  Genius  for 

Operating  Dailies — -**Official”  Biography  Yields  New  Data 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  By  JOHN  W.  PEIRRY  and  liryaii,  crusaded  ior  lower  gai 

HEARST  at  72  is  still  ener-  siting  days  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  llearst  offering  salaries  high  enough  to  exposed  utilities  and  trusts.  s«» 

aminer  which  Hearst,  until  then  a  dilet-  lure  “the  immigrant’s”  best  men  away 


»  »  HEARST  at  72  is  still  ener¬ 
getically  at  work  and  at  play.  At  San 


and  liryan,  crusaded  ior  lower  m, 
rates,  exposed  utilities  and  trusts,  ^ent 
relief  trains  to  Galveston,  Texas,  to  aid 


Simeon,  New  York,  Qticago,  Los  An-  ta„te  youth  with  no  fixed  purpose  in  from  _  the  deluding  Bradford 

gelp,  or  wherever  he  may  be,  he  is  j,£p^  persuaded  his  eminent  and  rich  fa-  .Merrill,  the  Worlds  managing  editor;  i.ntiVi  .  .ifiriti!.  th..  .-irti,  r  ^ 
still  the  motivating  spirit  The  Chief  i,and  over  to  him.  How  many  Morrill  Goddard,  who  ran  Pulitzer’s  fa-  Hall**  i 

of  his  newspapers  and  other  vast  en-  times  that  story  has  been  told!  But  mous  Supplement,  and  Arthur  Brisbane,  ..i,,,,.;,,-  i;  <  Popular 

terpnses.  To  say  that  his  long  carwr  Older  catches  the  spirit,  correlates  who  was  to  become  Hearst’s  glittering  tiiP  vv,  rii "tv****^'^ 

has  been  amazing  and  colorful  and  that  f^-ts  and  anecdotes  and  brings  them  to-  star  and  executive;  and  with  the  sudden  i  .-nin.p  ^ 

he  revolutionized  newspaper  practice  gether  into  a  real  thriller  of  inventive-  strategic  reduction  in  price  of  the  Jour-  tiirht  lo  trp.*  fnha^  c^*°*'*’ 

Md  swayed  millions  of  readers  in  his  ,,^55^  daring,  prodigality,  intuition  and  nal  to  one  cent,  a  newspaper  war  of  ,i,„  Jip;tin<T  qhH 

dailies  causes  is  to  be  trite,  for  he  is  success.  unprecedented  ferocitv  was  waged.  ;  1  ...  ■_  .u.  f*:  . _  ^  p’^Pf^'sing 


probably  one  of  the  most  discussed  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States.  But  despite  r - 

the  general  knowledge  of  his  work  and 

viewpoints,  no  one  yet  has  successfully 

explained  the  man  Hearst — his  motives, 

his  aims,  his  temiierament,  his  art,  his  i 

strange  genius.  *  ||| 

Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  widow  of  the  « 

famous  West  Coast  crusading  editor, 
attempts  this  explanation  in  the  excel- 
lent  “official”  biography,  “William 
Randolph  Hearst,  .American,”  just  pub-  ^ 

lished.  She  throws  much  light  on  her 
subject  and  presents  well  known  and 
unknown  workmanlike 

her  book 
the 

“Who  is  Hearst, 

the  man 

So  daringly  novel,  so  vital  to  the  - ^ ^ ^ 

development  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion,  so  costly  and  so  bizarre  have  been  Hearst  at  28 — at  the  outset  of  his  nevrs- 
many  of  his  feats  in  his  newspaper  paper  career — and  Hearst  in  his  later 


work  and  in  his  life  that  it  is  not  at  years 
all  unlikely  that  a  clear  picture  of  the  k  „ 
man  is  impossible  to  achieve  at  this  * 
close  range.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  ®niet 


years.  Even  while  vacationing  now  he 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  vast 
enterprises.  The  photo  at  the  right  was 


Guedalla  or  a  Strachey  will,  with  a  taken  on  the  publisher’s  estate  at 


dispassionate,  disinterested  point  of 
view,  succeed  in  evaluating  Hearst. 
Certainly  it  is  doubtful  that  anyone  in 


Wyntoon,  Cal. 


this  generation  could  do  so,  for  it  would  that  he  could  draw  to  him  so  many 
be  next  to  impossible  to  find  any  writer  suiierior  writers  and  executives?  They 

j; _ ; _ _ i  _ _ _ ■  .  .  r-  . 


unprecedented  ferocity  was  waged.  i7, story  of  AmS 

- - —  journalism.  Disregarding  the  iiiiUioos 

of  words  which  have  been  written  in 
disparagement  of  Hearst’s  activities  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  Spanish  .American 
War,  Mrs.  Older  stresses  the  adven¬ 
turous  angles,  although  of  course  she 
takes  into  account  Ilearst’s  strong  con¬ 
victions  in  the  controversy.  In  effect 
the  account  is  high-mettled  and  really 
thrilling.  Never  liave  we  read  such  a 
breathless  report  of  the  kidnaping  of 
Evangelina  Cisneros  by  Karl  Decker 
from  a  Cuban  prison — for  the  cause  of 
Cuban  liberty  and  Hearst  enterprise. 
“The  wrongs  of  Evangelina  Cisneros, 
her  rescue,  her  beauty,  the  publicity 
given  her  life  by  Hearst,  spurred  the 
American  people  and  quickened  the  war 
spirit  in  the  United  States,”  Mrs.  Older 
writes.  The  book  also  tells  of  Hearst’i 
active  participation  in  the  conflict,  how 
he  swam  ashore  from  one  of  the  vesseb 
he  used  to  help  capture  a  group  of  for¬ 
lorn  Spanish  sailors  and  print^  in  his 
jiapers  a  picture  of  them  kissing  the 
.American  flag. 

The  book  carries  much  inspirational 
material  for  journalists,  but  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  angles  to  this  reviewer 
Hearst  spent  and  spent  and  spent;  the  f  Hearst’s  interest  and  intui- 

more  he  spent  the  more  Pulhzer  re-  T 

trr-nrhH,!  ‘AVliPn  rrplGed  that  lancoast  IS  clo_sely  allied _  With  this 


WTiat  genius  was  there  in  the  man  Hearst  spent  and  spent  and  s^nt;  the 
at  he  could  draw  to  him  so  many  more  he  spent  the  more  Pulitzer  re- 
perior  writers  and  executives?  They  trenched.  “When  Pulitzer  realized  that 


uc  llCAl  lU  luipusBiuic  lu  IIIIU  awv  SU})CriOr  wriicrs  aiiu  exccuiivesi  llicy  uculiicu.  l  lLaii<.EU  _l,_  r  Mparct’c  p-irpof-  niA» 

who  is  dispassionate  and  disinterested  included :  .Arthur  McEwen,  the  protago-  the  Journal  had  a  circulation  of  200,000,  ,  r*  career,  ^  irs.  uiOT 

when  it  comes  to  talking  about  him.  nist  of  the  “Gee  Whiz,  Holy  Moses  and  the  groggy  champion  of  Park  Row  T  ^  *”2 


He  affects  people  that  way. 

“Never  be  dull.  Never  be  dreary.” 


God  -Almighty !”  philosophy  of  news ;  staggered,”  Mrs.  Older  relates.  “The 


Thomas  Nast,  jiossibly  the  most  pro- 


This,  Mrs.  Older  writes,  was  one  of  vocative  cartoonist  this  country  has  pro 


World  circidation  was  melting  like 
snow  before  the  sun.  One  day  Pulitzer 


interested  Hearst  in  photography  of 
which  he  is  a  devotee.  Hearst  needed 
a  color  press  to  compete  in  the  color 
field  on  Sundays  against  Pudk  and 


the  creative  urges  that  brought  Hearst  duced;  S.  S.  (Sam)  Chamberlain,  a  hurst  into  the  World’s  local  rooms  and  j?  .  ^  v  *  w  r  ™ 

his  first  newspaper  success  on  the  San  wizard  managing  editor;  .Ambrose  frantically  murmured  to  his  city  edi-  1  * 

Francisco  Examiner.  From  the  begin-  Bierce,  whose  influence  still  flavors  tor ‘I  have  nothing  but  teetotalers.  They  * 
ning  his  philosophy  of  living  and  his  .American  literature;  George  Pancoast,  never  get  news.  My  men  are  sober,  ,  ,lci  «!!!,»'  1 

ideas  of  running  newspapers  were  one  who,  with  Hearst,  practically  revolu-  dull  commuters.  Hearst  has  taken  all  ®  looKed  tnem  ow. 

and  the  same  thing.  Today  he  has  the  tionized  the  mechanical  production  of  my  brilliant  drinking  men.  For  God’s  ,  c^ancoast  Md  jack  tol- 

same  tenets  that  he  had  at  the  start.  He  newspapers;  R.  H.  (Bob)  Davis,  who  sake,  get  me  at  least  one  good  drunk-  ansoee  went  to  a  circus  in  .Madison 

pleads,  cajoles,  commands  and  exhorts  joined  the  Examiner  as  a  cub;  Wini-  ard’.”  harden.  Evm  when  loola^ 

his  editors,  with  all  the  persuasion  at  fred  Sweet  Black  (“.Annie  Laurie”);  .Advocating  many  causes  that  seemed  animals  in  a  circus  tlearst  was  worn- 
his  command,  to  keep  out  of  the  rut,  Charles  M.  Palmer,  who  directed  the  visionary  at  the  time  but  subsequently  mind.  PM- 

to  fight  shy  of  dullness,  to  get  out -of-  papers’  business  activities.  were  translate  into  action,  Hearst  „.j 

the-way  stuff,  and  print  it  first.  .\nd  then,  as  all  the  be 


C”waj^  aiuity  aiiu  j/iiiii.  ai.  41*  .And  then,  as  all  the  books  say,  and  gradually  built  up  his  great  newspa;^r  .p  ...  ♦  -*  i>  a  j  p 

When  he  became  70  years  old  he  as  Mrs.  Older  says  it  superlatively  well,  chain  of  thirty  papers  in  eighteen  cities  , 

rote  to  his  editors ;  Hearst  came  to  New  A’ork !  The  storv  and  extended  his  influence  throughout  color  press.  With  the 


suddenly 


wrote  to  his  editors 


4.V  41. .17  ^  kctiiic  lit  iiJiiv;  iiic  Murv  aiiu  iiia  V444  j  tt  1 

“Vibrate,  respond  to  the  news.  Fea-  of  the  beginning  of  the  Nezv  York  the  nation.  The  biographer  describes  ®t  *■ 


ture  news  more  .  .  .  Print  all  the  .\forning  Journal  is  a  journalistic  saga,  these  developments  step  by  step,  inter 
news,  but  see  more  in  the  news  than  and  the  merry  hell  that  the  audacious  larding  her  factual  material  with  anec 
other  editors  do.  To  interest,  be  your-  youth  from  the  west  raised  in  the  met-  dotes  and  informal  observation.  Sh( 


unique  sense  of  humor  the  Journal’s  cir¬ 
culation  soared.” 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  pub- 


self  interested.  To  excite,  be  yourself  ropolis  not  only  among  the  newspapers  gives  us  a  good  story  of  Hearst  as  a  hsher  s  n^chanistic  talent :  In  18^ 
excited  over  the  news.  Get  young  people  hiit  among  the  readers  of  the  newspa-  Congressman  and  of  his  unsuccessful  Mrs.  Older  points  out,  large  wo 
around  you.  Get  rid  of  the  blase  jiers  has  tiecome  a  journalistic  legend,  campaigns  for  mayor  of  New  York  and  presses  were  driven  by  belts,  either  froin 


crowd.  Then  give  them  a  chance.  Let  Mrs.  Older  sees  the  fight  lietween 


of  New  A'ork  state.  She  tells  of  motors  or  line  shafts.  In  the  Journal 


them  get  excited.  Let  them  be  young.  Hearst  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  as  a  drama-  his  impassioned  campaign  for  Cuban  press  rooms  one  position  was  1°^ 

I  Ar^  4^tn:r-k<-Tc-  T  mrkX.'^  o  *1^  _ _  _ I  _ _  p  1.  1  .  i_  _  _ x-.,!  £ _  -.M _ _  \vn#*ri*  u  nrpcc  rniilH  K#*  Irv^atA/i  hut 


Let  them  do  things.  Let  them  make  a  tic  storv  and  certainly  it  was  that.  With 
few  mistakes.  Maybe  the  public  will  r - - - 


freedom,  how  he  supported  free  silver  vyhere  a  press  could  be  located,  but 
- - - -I  there  was  no  room  for  belted  drivet 


like  the  mistakes.  Maybe  we  are 
niakine  the  big  mistake  by  not  being 
vital  enough.” 

“I  am  getting  old,  running  down,  go¬ 
ing  to  sleep  like  a  top  before  it  keels 
over,”  he  wrote  in  the  same  message. 
“Don't  let  the  papers  run  down.  They 
must  not  go  to  sleep.”  That  was  two 
years  ago.  Today  Hearst  and  Hearst 
newspaper  policies  are  still  the  objects 
of  admiration,  detestation  and  wonder, 
as  they  always  have  been.  They  have 
certainly  never  lost  their  vitality  and 
their  aggressive  qualities. 

Mrs.  Older,  evidently  writing  with 
many  sources  hitherto  unavailable  to 
writers,  carefully  traces  the  life  of  the 
publisher  from  his  birth  in  1863  to  the 
present.  The  book  is  an  admirable 
source  of  information  even  though  it  is 
written  in  a  non-critical  spirit  of  ad¬ 
miration  and,  in  some  cases,  awe. 

Here  in  detail  are  described  the  ex- 
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“Hearst  had  scant  respect  for  precedent 
He  told  Pancoast  to  gear  the  motor 
directly  to  the  press  .  .  .  Crash! 
Twenty  gears  were  stripped  of  their 
teeth.  The  manufacturer  warned  Hearst 
against  further  experiment.  .  .  .  Hears! 
went  on.  More  gears  were  stripped 
and  tnore.  At  last  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  directly  gearing  motors  to 
large  presses  was  demonstrated.  Today 
all  presses  are  equipped  with  a  chain 
connection.” 

The  art  department  of  the  New  Yori 
Journal,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
materially  respo’’«ibl''  for  the  JoumiB 
success.  On  October  3,  1898,  Hearst 
printed  the  first  half-tone  picture  to 
appear  in  a  New  York  daily,  Mrs- 
Older  records.  It  was  accomplished,  h 
is  explained,  by  inserting  a  zinc  etchiw 
in  the  stereotype  plate.  But  it  slowf« 
up  the  stereotyping  process  and  did  »< 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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MILK  ADVERTISERS  LOSE  LEGAL  FIGHT 

Non-Advertising  Competitors  in  New  York  City  Held  Entitled  to  Price  Differential, 

Even  if  Newcomers  in  the  Business 


Holding  that  non  -  advertised 

brands  of  milk  could  not  compete 
;£jin5t  advertised  brands  except  by 
!j(t-cutting,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
inted  States  on  Feb.  10  upheld  the 
flstitutionality  of  certain  price-fixing 
lesions  of  the  N'ew  York  State  Milk 
'  ctrol  Law.  Tliese  sections  permitted 
.(jjtrs  of  non-advertised  brands  of  milk 
it  pot  their  price  as  much  as  one  cent 
1  quart  below  the  price  of  such  milk 
.Id  "under  a  well-advertised  trade 
They  applied  to  Xew  York 
City  only. 

The  ruling,  made  by  a  hve-to-four 
(•rision  of  the  court,  puts  a  iK-rifKl  on 
tit  long  fight  ot  the  four  large  adver- 
tsers  of  milk,  led  by  Borden’s  Farm 
Irudocts  Company,  Inc.,  to  end  this  dif- 
icfential.  Tlie  alleged  discrimination 
ijiinst  advertisers  is  similar  to  that 
siiich  has  risen  in  various  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
nempts  at  price-fixing,  growing  out  of 
the  d^ression. 

N'umerous  comments  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  advertising  in  question  were 
sprinkled  through  both  the  majority  and 
tit  minority  rulings  of  the  court,  and 
isO  through  majority  and  minority  de- 
rions  handed  down  immediately  after- 
«rd  on  a  companion  case  taken  before 
tit  court  by  Mayflower  F'arms,  Inc.,  an 
[.dependent  firm  which  had  tieen  denied 
lit  price-cutting  privilege. 

In  the  Mayflower  ruling,  the  court 
held  that  the  price  differential  in  favor 
ci  independents  could  not  be  limited,  as 
the  law  attempted,  to  those  independents 
«bo  had  been  in  business  since  April 
; .  1933.  Mayflower  Farms,  entering 
the  milk  business  later  than  that  date, 
charged  the  lower  prices  for  a  time,  and 
to  found  itself  unable  to  get  a  new 
license. 

The  rulings  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
price-fixing  plan  was  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  adopted  to  meet  an  emergency 
and  not  intended  as  a  permanent  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Much  argument  centered  around  the 
I  questions  of  whether  Borden’s  had  ac- 
hually  lost  business  to  its  non-advertising 
I  competitors  liecause  of  the  price  differ- 
lential,  also  whether  the  differential  had 
[miact  existed  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
I  control  law.  The  majority  opinion  held 
I  that  “It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
jdifferential  has  really  damaged  the 
p'aintiff  at  all.”  The  majority  also 
■  rptcd  the  view  that  the  non-adver- 
jtised  competitors  had  been  charging  less 
2n  the  advertising  firms  before  the  law 
Gas  adopted. 

Xo  question  of  monopoly  was  in- 
■  ed,  the  ruling  citing  a  statement  that 
■  c  well-advertised  brands  account  for 
per  cent  of  sales  in  N'ew  York  City. 
"We  hold,”  said  the  majority  decision 
2  the  Borden  case,  ‘‘that  the  fixing  of 
e  differential  in  favor  of  the  sellers 
1  milk  not  having  a  well-advertised 
J  i'le  name,  in  the  situation  exhibited 
!■  the  findings,  does  not  deny  the  ap- 
;  -'ant  equal  protection. 

"The  argument  is  that  the  classifi- 
■’■ion  is  arbitrary  since  the  statute 
! ;  "s  the  appellant  and  other  dealers 
■  ■  ao  have  well  advertised  trade  names 
L-a  a  single  class  solely  by  reason  of  the 
l-act  that  their  leigitimate  advertising 
hrought  them  good-will. 

‘So,  it  is  said,  they  are  penalized  for 
;■  ir  business  skill  and  acumen.  The 
;-vfcr  seems  sufficiently  obvious.  In 
i^ajicing  its  policy  of  price  fixings — 
s  temporary  expedient  to  redress  an 
injurious  economic  condition — the  Leg- 
li^ature  believed  that  a  fixed  minimum 
pnce  by  dealers  to  stores  would  not 
Preserve  the  existing  economic  method 
equality  of  opportunity. 
^Inat  metheid  was  for  the  well-ad- 
'srtis^  dealers  to  rely  on  their  ad- 
i  crtismg  to  obtain  a  given  price,  and 
the  independents  to  retain  their 
P  'lre  of  the  market,  not  by  counter¬ 


advertising  but  by  a  slight  reduction 
of  price. 

“The  one  expedient  the  law  did  not 
purport  to  touch,  the  other  by  fixing 
the  same  minimum  for  all  dealers  it 
would  effectually  destroy. 

■‘In  these  circumstances,  it  was  com¬ 
petent  to  the  law  makers  to  attempt, 
during  the  limited  term  of  the  legislative 
experiment,  to  preserve  the  exisiting 
relationship  of  advantage  established  by 
the  past  trade  practices  of  the  two 
groups.  So  to  do,  we  must  assume,  was 
within  the  legislative  iiower  under  the 
State  Constitution. 

"Xo  prohibition  of  the  exjxrdient  is 
found  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  un¬ 
less  in  the  Fourteenth  .\mendment.  We 
have  held  that  article  does  not  prevent 
the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  for  milk,  in  the  circumstances 
existing  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  in 
1933  (3). 

“We  now  hold  that  to  provide  that 
a  differential  of  one  cent  maintained 
by  the  independent  dealers  shall  con¬ 
tinue  does  not  deny  their  advertised 
competitors  equal  protection. 

“There  was  a  plain  reason  for  the 
classification.  It  was  not  merely  that 
appellant  had  established  a  good-will ; 
it  was  that  there  had  resulted  a  balance 
between  that  advantage  and  the  result¬ 
ing  disadvantage  to  the  unadvertised 
dealer,  a  balance  maintained  by  a  price 
differential. 

“To  attempt  the  maintenance  of  that 
balance  was  to  strive  for  equality  of 
treatment,  equality  of  burden,  not  to 
create  inequality.  To  adapt  the  law  to 
the  existing  trade  practice  was  neither 
unreasonable  nor  arbitrary. 

‘‘The  present  case  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  difficulties  and  complexi¬ 
ties  which  confront  the  legislator  who 
essays  to  interfere  in  sweeping  terms 
with  the  natural  laws  of  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry.  The  danger  in  such  efforts  al¬ 
ways  is  that  unintended  dislocations  will 
bring  hardships  to  groups  whose  situa¬ 
tion  the  broad  rules  fail  to  fit. 

“Where,  as  here,  there  is  recogni¬ 
tion  of  an  existing  status  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  equate  the  incidence  of  the 
statute  in  accordance  with  it,  we  find 
a  compliance  with,  rather  than  a  disre¬ 
gard  of,  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equal  protection.” 

.\fter  analyzing  at  length  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  actual  loss  to  the  appellant,  the 
ruling  concluded: 

“It  (Borden)  has  failed  to  show 
that  as  a  result  of  the  statute  the  inde- 
Iiendent  dealers  have  gained  trade  at 


its  exjiense  or  that  it  has  suffered  sub¬ 
stantial  .loss. 

“We  have  no  occasion  to  determine 
whether  the  differential  would  become 
unlawful  and  the  apiiellant  would  Iw 
entitled  to  relief  if  there  were  proof 
that  in  practice  it  produces  such  gross 
ineciuality  and  so  unnecessarily  dam¬ 
ages  the  appellant  as  to  shock  the  con¬ 
science. 

“Decree  affirmed.” 

different  view  was  taken  by  Jus¬ 
tices  -McKeynolds,  \’an  Devanter, 
Sutherland  and  Butler,  whose  opinion 
said  in  part : 

“Here  appellant  differs  from  favored 
dealers  only  in  that  it  possesses  a  well- 
advertised  brand,  while  they  do  not, 
and  .solely  because  of  that  fact,  the 
Legislature  undertook  to  handicap  it 
and  thus  enable  others  profitably  to 
sliare  the  trade — ^there  is  no  question  of 
unfair  trade  practices  or  monopoly. 

“By  fair  advertisement  and  com¬ 
mendable  service,  appellant  acquired 
the  public’s  good-will.  The  purpose  is 
to  deprive  it  of  the  right  to  benefit  by 
this  and  thereby  aid  competitors  to 
secure  the  business.  This  is  grossly 
arbitrary  and  oppressive. 

“To  support  the  legislation,  it  is  said 
the  Legislature  believed  that  a  fixed 
minimum  price  to  stores  would  not  pre¬ 
serve  the  existing  economic  method  of 
attaining  equality  of  opportunity. 

“.Apparently,  this  means  that  a 
dealer,  who  through  merit  has  acquired 
a  good  reputation,  can  be  deprived  of 
the  consequent  benefit  in  order  that  an¬ 
other  may  trade  successfully.  Thus  the 
statute  destroys  equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity — puts  appellant  at  a  disadvantage 
liecause  of  merit. 

“Merely  because  on  a  given  date 
there  were  differences  in  prices  under 
open  competition  offers  no  rational  rea¬ 
son  for  legislation  abolishing  competi¬ 
tion  and  perpetuating  such  differences. 
The  status  existing  under  competitive 
conditions  certainly  is  not  preserved  by 
destroying  competition.  Formerly  ap¬ 
pellant  had  the  right  to  adjust  prices 
to  meet  trade  exigencies  and  thus  pro¬ 
tect  itself  from  loss  of  business.  Now 
it  must  stand  helpless  while  adversaries 
take  possession  of  the  field.  It  may 
suffer  utter  ruin  .solely  because  of  a 
good  reputation,  honestly  acquired.” 

In  reversing  the  Mayflower  Farms 
etise,  the  majority,  consisting  this  time 
of  Justices  Roberts,  Hughes,  McKey- 
liclds,  \’an  Devanter,  Sutherland,  and 
Butler,  held  that  the  provision  at  issue 
was  not  legislated  for  the  protection  of 


the  public,  but  was  “an  attempt  to  give 
an  economic  advantage  to  those  engaged 
in  a  given  business  at  an  arbitrary  date 
as  against  all  those  who  enter  the  in¬ 
dustry  after  that  date.” 

To  say  th.at  the  differential  was  de¬ 
signed  to  save  the  businesses  of  existing 
dealers,  the  majority  held,  “  is  but  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  the  legislature  de¬ 
termined  that  during  the  life  of  the  law 
no  person  or  a  corporation  might  enter 
the  liusiness  of  a  milk  dealer  in  New 
X'ork  City.”  ^ 

“The  very  reason  for  the  differential,” 
the  opinion  added,  “was  the  belief  that 
no  one  could  successfully  market  an 
unadvertised  brand  on  an  even  price 
basis  with  the  seller  of  a  well-advertised 
brand.  One  corning  fresh  into  the  field 
would  not  possess  such  a  brand.” 

Tlie  minority  of  three  in  the  May¬ 
flower  Farms  case  held  that  dealers  who 
had  already  put  their  capital  and  time 
into  the  business  were  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  newcomers  should  take 
their  chances  in  competition  without  this 
protection.  1  lardships  were  inevitable 
no  matter  which  way  the  legislature  de¬ 
cided,  and  the  court  had  no  reason  to 
upset  the  law  so  long  as  the  legislature 
was  not  arbitrary  in  its  decision. 

“To  concede  the  differential  to  new¬ 
comers,”  this  opinion  pointed  out,  “might 
mean  an  indefinite  extension  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  preference,  thereby  aggravating 
the  handicap,  the  factitious  barrier  to 
expansion,  for  ow’iiers  of  established 
brands.  There  was  danger  that  the 
preference  would  become  so  general  as 
to  occupy  an  unfair  proportion  of  the 
field,  the  statutory  norm  being  thus  dis¬ 
rupted  altogether.” 

CONFIDENCE  BILL  IS 
PRESSED  IN  HOUSE 


SENATOR  BORAH  OBUGES  CAMERAMEN 


Sen.  William  Borah,  R.,  of  Idaho,  gave  Washington,  D.  C.,  photographers  and 
reporters  a  “Roman  Holiday”  following  his  announcement  that  he  will  try  to 
gain  the  Republican  nomination  for  President.  Reporters  can  be  seen  in  the 
background  as  photographers  blaze  away  with  speed-gun  flashlights  and  “candid” 

cameras. 


On  Heels  of  Supreme  Court  Decision 

Federal  Body  Moves  For  Statute 
to  Exempt  Reporters  From 
Violating  News  Confidences 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  F'eb.  12 — Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  out¬ 
lawing  the  Louisiana  State  tax  against 
newspapers.  House  members  are  moving 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  statute  pro¬ 
hibiting  federal  judicial  bodies  from 
forcing  members  of  the  press  to  violate 
their  source  of  news  confidences. 

Representative  Hatton  Sumners,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  of  Representative  Edward 
W.  Curley,  of  New  York,  to  amend 
federal  codes  to  afford  protection  to  edi¬ 
tors,  news  reporters,  correspondents  and 
publishers. 

The  Curley  bill  provides  that  no 
newspaper  representative  shall  be  ad¬ 
judged  in  contempt  of  court  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  reveal  the  source  of  confidential 
information  received  during  the  pursuit 
of  his  occupation.  This  act  would 
apply  to  both  civil  and  criminal  cases 
in  every  federal  court  in  the  United 
States. 

Bitterly  criticising  police  authorities 
in  New  York  and  other  places  where 
newspaper  reporters  have  been  jailed  for 
refusing  to  disclose  news  sources.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Curley  declared  these  ac¬ 
tions  seriously  retard  the  nation’s  fight 
on  criminal  activity.  He  said:  “The 
police  authorities  are  destroying  one  of 
their  strongest  means  of  running  mod¬ 
ern,  highly-organized  crime  into  the 
white  light  of  publicity  by  the  com¬ 
pelling  nature  of  applying  straight  jacket 
methi^s  to  the  newspapermen  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  gather  their  information.” 

Qiairman  Sumners,  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  said  that  hearings  on  the 
Curley  bill  will  get  under  way  later  this 
month  when  leading  publishers  and 
correspondents  can  arrange  to  be  present 
to  testify. 
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REAL  ADVERTISING  IN  ALLOWANCES 
IF  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILL  PASSES 

Proposed  Measure  Would  Outlaw  Them  Unless  Open  to 


Dealers,  or  Unless  Retailer’s  Own  Interests  Are  Kept 
Entirely  Separate 


All 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 
Editor  &  Publisher  Correspondent 


\^ASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Feb.  10-A 

.  federal  ban  on  discriminatory  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  and  similar  con¬ 
cessions  to  large  purchasers  drew  nearer 
this  week  when  the  Senate  judiciary 
committee  recommended  adoption  of  a 
bill  to  this  end,  and  a  sub-committee  of 
the  House  completed  hearings  on  a  com¬ 
panion  measure. 

The  Robinson-Patman  bills  contem¬ 
plate  amendment  of  the  Clayton  act  “so 
as  to  suppress  more  effectually  discrim¬ 
inations  between  customers  of  the  same 
seller,  not  supported  by  sound  economic 
differences  in  their  business  position  or 
in  the  cost  of  serving  them. 

“Such  discriminations,”  said  the  re¬ 
port  to  the  senate,  “are  sometimes  ef¬ 
fected  directly  in  prices  or  terms  of 
sale,  and  sometimes  by  separate  allow¬ 
ances  to  favored  customers  for  pur¬ 
ported  services  or  other  considerations 
which  are  unjustly  discriminatory  in 
their  result  against  other  customers.” 

The  bills,  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  are 
responsive  to  a  plea  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  power  to  invade 
the  field  of  fake  brokerage  and  adver¬ 
tising  allowances,  and  wipe  out  this 
competitive  advantage,  now  believed  to 
be  imposed  almost  entirely  in  large 
chain  store  organizations. 

Some  delay  in  final  enactment  may 
result  from  the  effort  of  the  Senate 
committee  to  speed  action.  That  com¬ 
mittee  took  the  attitude  that  facts  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation  of  chain  stores,  and  in  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  House  committee,  would 
suffice  to  give  members  a  background 
of  information  enabling  them  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  bill,  and  that  no 
^blic  hearings  would  be  necessary. 
Some  members  of  the  upper  house  feel, 
however,  that  hearings  should  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  they  are  considering  a 
move  to  recommit  the  bill  for  such 
hearings. 

If  the  bill  passes,  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  will  not  be  permitted  unless  the 
advertising  seiwice  for  which  the  com¬ 
pensation  is  given  is  actually  rendered 
to  the  extent  of  the  payment,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  exclusive  of  the  buyer’s  own 
advertising.  In  other  words,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  cannot  shift  his  own  advertising 
costs  to  the  seller  for  a  mere  incidental 
mention  of  the  seller’s  product  in  the 
advertising  matter. 

In  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Patman  committee  into  the  activities  of 
American  Retail  Federation  it  was 
brought  out  that  many  large  chain 
stores  receive  huge  allowances  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  products  of  manufac¬ 
turers  ;  but  that  the  manufacturer’s 
goods  receive  mention  only  in  adver¬ 
tisements  for  all  of  the  wares  of  the 
chain  store,  and  there  is  usually  no 
accounting  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  place  the  advertising 
allowance  into  the  retailer’s  advertising 
budget,  without  increasing  the  amount 
of  purchased  space  proportionate  with 
the  allowance  granted  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  does  not  prohibit  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances,  but  merely  directs  that 
when  granted  to  any  customers,  they 
must  be  granted  on  the  same  basis  to 
all. 

The  section  dealing  with  advertising 
allowances,  is  explained  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  in  the  following  language: 

“Still  another  favored  medium  for 
t^  granting  of  oppressive  discrimina¬ 
tions  is  found  in  the  practice  of  large 
buyer  customers  to  demand,  and  of  their 
sellers  to  grant,  special  allowances  in 
purported  payment  of  advertising  and 
other  sales  promotional  services,  which 
the  customer  agrees  to  render  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  seller’s  products,  or  some¬ 
times  with  reference  to  hk  business 
generally.  Such  an  allowance  becomes 


unjust  when  the  service  is  not  rendered 
as  agreed  and  paid  for,  or  when,  if 
rendered,  the  payment  is  grossly  in 
excess  of  its  value,  or  when  in  any  case 
the  customer  is  deriving  from  it  equal 
benefit  to  his  own  business  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  shift  to  his  vendor  substan¬ 
tial  portions  of  his  own  advertising 
costs,  while  his  smaller  competitor,  un¬ 
able  to  command  such  allowances,  can¬ 
not  do  so. 

“Section  2  (cl  of  the  bill  addresses 
this  evil  by  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
such  allowances  unless  made  available 
to  all  other  customers  of  the  seller  con¬ 
cerned  on  proportionately  equal  terms, 
or  unless  in  the  rendition  of  such  serv¬ 
ices  the  customer’s  own  business  is  kept 
out  of  the  picture.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  is  designed  to  rob  this  prac¬ 
tice  generally  of  its  discriminatory  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  second  to  leave  open  a 
legitimate  field  for  the  use  of  customer 
services  as  mere  employes  or  agents 
in  local  advertising,  in  lieu  of  salaried 
representatives  sent  it  from  without,  or 
of  other  local  personnel  strangers  to 
the  seller’s  acquaintance.  The  frequency 
with  which  limited  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  admit  of  their  expenditure  only 
in  selected  communities  makes  it  im¬ 
portant  both  to  the  seller  and  to  the 
local  community  to  preserve  this  free¬ 
dom  so  long  as  it  is  properly  protected 
against  discriminatory  use. 

“The  phrase  ‘proportionally  equal 
terms’  used  in  clause  1  of  section  (c). 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  limitation  of 
such  allowances  to  single  customers  on 
the  ground  that  they  alone  can  furnish 
the  services  or  facilities  in  the  quantity 
specified.  Where  a  competitor  can  fur¬ 
nish  them  in  less  quantity,  but  of  the 
same  relative  value,  he  seems  entitled- 
and  this  clause  is  designed  to  accord 
him,  the  right  to  a  similar  allowance 
commensurate  with  those  facilities.  To 
illustrate:  Where,  as  was  revealed  in 
the  hearings  earlier  referred  to  in  this 
report,  a  manufacturer  grants  to  a 
particular  chain  distributor  an  advertis¬ 
ing  allowance  of  a  stated  amount  per 
month  per  store  in  which  the  former’s 


Differences  in  price  charged  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  same  class  are  permitted  de- 
jjending  upon  whether  the  sale  is  made 
for  resale  by  the  purchaser,  to  whole¬ 
salers,  retailers,  or  to  consumers,  or 
for  use  in  further  manufacture.  Differ¬ 
entials  in  price  may  be  set  up  to  make 
due  allowance  for  difference  in  the  cost, 
other  than  brokerage,  of  manufacture, 
sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from  the  dif¬ 
fering  methods  of  cjuantities  in  which 
commodities  are  sold  or  delivered  to 
the  purcha.ser. 

The  Trade  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  fix  limits  in  quantity,  be¬ 
yond  which  sales  are  so  few  as  to  ren¬ 
der  price  allowances  discriminatory  per 
se.  The  Commission,  under  this  grant 
of  ixjwer,  could  determine  what  is  the 
average  sale  of  a  given  commodity  and 
declare  no  (juantity  discounts  shall  be 
granted  applicable  to  sales  in  excess  of 
that  average.  Tliis  would  prevent  a 
huge  purchaser  from  marketing  an  arti¬ 
cle  at  a  price  too  low  for  a  competitor, 
who  buys  in  small  quantities,  to  meet. 

Both  the  person  granting  and  the 
person  accepting  a  rebate  or  allowance 
proscribed  by  the  law  would  be  held 
guilty  of  violation. 


MACHINE  MATS  STICK 
—IT’S  SO  COLD 


Midwest  Carriers  Deliver  Papers  si 
Skiis,  Rural  and  Distant  Circulaties 
Cut  off  Entirely  in  Some  Sectioiusi 
Century’s  Worst  Storm  Arrives 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  I'ublisku) 
Sioux  City,  la.,  Feb.  12— Thi*  b«. 
iness  of  publishing  a  paner  in  twent* 
below  zero  weather  with  a  38-mile^ 
hour  blizzard  to  add  excitement  it 
something  to  make  strong  men  wta 


and  tear  their  hair. 


It  cuts  off  advertising  as  with  a  knik 
it  throws  press  hours  into  a  hoptkii 
jumble  and  it  gives  circub»-i— » 


a  generous  crop  of  new  gray  hairs. 

Thursday,  Sioux  City  was  shiveri^ 
but  normal.  Saturday  it  was 
bound.  Drifts  blocked 


HEADS  HEARST  PHOTOS 


Baker  Named  Editor  International 
News  Photos,  Howey  Advisory  Editor 

Harry  B.  Baker,  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Illustrated  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  International  News 


Photos  in  full 
charge  of  the 
Hearst  picture¬ 
gathering  organi¬ 
zation,  it  has 
been  announced. 

Walter  Howey, 
former  editor 
of  International 
News  Photos 
who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of 
the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  last 
June,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  advisory 
editor  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  service. 

Mr.  Baker  started  his  newspaper  ca- 


Si 


I 


Harry  B.  Baker 


reer  with  Associated  Newspapers.  He 
later  was  appointed  news  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  P  &  A  Pho¬ 
to  Service.  In  1923  he  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  that  organization  and 
goods  are  sold,  a  competing  customer  remained  in  that  capacity  until  Decem- 
with  a  smaller  number  of  stores,  but  1930. 

equally  able  to  furnish  the  same  service  Mr.  Baker  joined  the  Hearst  organi- 
per  store,  and  under  conditions  of  the  zation  as  editor  of  the  King  Features 
same  value  to  the  seller,  would  be  enti-  news  mat  services.  International  Illus- 
tled  to  a  similar  allowance  on  that  trated  News  and  the  New  York  edition 
basis.”  of  Central  Press. 


sag*. 

-  -  -  practiolj 

every  street.  Hundreds  of  homes  «tR 
completely  isolated.  Emnlovees  walksi 
to  their  work  and  Sioux  City  is  moR 
than  48  square  miles  in  area. 

A  high  gale  whipped  wind  into  ewj 
corner  and  typesetting  machines  wot 
so  cold  matrix  refused  to  drop.  To  gnt 
carrier  boys  a  chance  to  ret  on  tte 
routes,  afternoon  papers  moved  tijBi 
deadlines  up  to  noon. 

By  that  time  some  stree*s  had  beo 
opened.  Extra  men  and  cars  were  hosi 
to  carry  the  boys  and  their  papers  a 
near  their  destinations  as  p-ssil^ 

Skiis  and  sleds  were  called  into  tk  > 
and  some  subscribers  who  had  deegas  I 
it  impossible  to  leave  their 
found  the  evening  paper  ddivessi. 
Boys  were  instructed  to  take  no  nil 
and  deliver  only  where  homes  wereip*^ 
cessible.  , 

Sunday  a  hard  crust  had  formed  ri 
the  densely  packed  snow  and  dt; 
routes.  Homes  which  were  impossife  nm 
to  reach  Saturday  night  were  gim  tun 
papers  then.  /o» 

Friday.  Saturday  and  Sunday  ther?  ^ 
was  no  train  service.  Monday  after 
noon  two  locomotives  took  the  fir? 
load  of  papers  north.  Other  fe  lisb 
gradually  were  opened  and  at  StS  txe 
p.  m.,  Tuesday,  the  first  complete  sekd  :  dot 
ule  of  trains  was  achieved.  ^  E 

Monday  night  some  trucks  were  aw 
to  use  highways  and  by  careful  pre:a 
ration  routes  were  outlined  to  ena!’- 
them  to  reach  nearby  cities. 

The  first  day  of  the  storm  -eportt- 
used  telephones  to  cover  their  rum  un 
til  in  midafternoon  the  NorthAestt: 

Bell  Telephone  Company  announced  ;' 
equipment  was  overtaxed  and  busy  ^  add 
nals  were  sounded  before  a  inoi 

could  be  dialed.  Hunting  caps,  tag!'  m 
boots  and  sheepskin  jackets  ena.^^  as 
them  to  make  their  runs  on  saccecua:-’  due 

_  pub 


Lef 


Bill  Cleveland,  right,  pilot  for  the  Hearst  eastern  newspapers,  helps  to  carry 
from  the  Netv  York  American  and  Journal  plane  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  airport, 
John  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  seven  CCC  boys  who  narrowly  escaped  death  on 
an  ice  floe  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  this  week.  Fitzsimmons,  who  suffered  frozen 
hands  and  feet,  was  one  of  three  Cleveland  took  off  the  ship  Harriet  Lane, 
which  had  picked  up  the  boys  off  the  ice  but  was  blocked  by  ice  when  it 
attempted  to  bring  the  boys  to  shore,  where  hospital  care  wus  imperative. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblishir)  . 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Feb.  . 

Points  in  certain  sections  of  „ 

tern  Minnesota  and  Southwn  bWJ  « 
Dakota  have  been  without 
newspapers  since  last  Friday  as  f''  j, 
suit  of  the  record  blizzaa-d.  ,  , 

Not  a  Twin  City  paper  for  Satur-, 
or  Sunday  reached  the  entire  state  -  ^ 
South  Dakota  until  Monday,  the  t '  ^ 
train  through  arriving  at  some  secti  ' 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Service  to  Northern  Minnesota  j. 

much  the  same.  The  Sunday  fp. 
arrived  in  Duluth  at  7  a.  m.,  ^ 

mately  two  hours  late  and  ftn^ 
were  relayed  to  points  on  the  ■  ' 

Range.  im.-.  of 

The  first  truck  through  to  A>- 
Lea  arrived  Monday  morning  with 
day  papers  that  started  from  Minnea,  . 

Us  Saturday  night.  ,  ,-  thi 

The  problem  was  not  conhnw.^, 
snots  distant  from  the  T”  ’n 
There  were  points  within  15  '.f  coni 

miles,  especially  in  the  I^ke  j  j 

tonka  district,  where  Saturday  ^  'I’ithe 
day  papers  were  not  delivereo  ijg^^ 

late  Monday.  ffor 

- ;ord( 

KIRKPATRICK  JOINS  4-A  jmg 

W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  Advertising 


W.  S.  Kirkpatncic  AaverusuHs  (  p,, 
ice,  Portland.  Ore.,  has  been 
to  membership  in  the  American 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  - 
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DAILIES  ADVISED  TO  PUSH  COLOR 


Speakers  At  Conference  Sponsored  By  Chicago  Tribune  Tell  125  Representatives  of  Important 
Papers  About  Mechanical  Development,  Editorial  and  Advertising  Potentialities  In  Color 
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(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  1*ublisher) 

Chicago,  I'eb.  13 — “For  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  I 
n«  you  newsprint  color.” 

This  thought  voiced  hy  one  speaker 
(Offlided  the  keynote  of  the  newspaper 
Jailor  convention  held  liere  under  Chi- 
Tribune  auspices  today  and  yester- 
hyand  attended  by  more  than  125  pub- 


rmed  (ct 

^  ^1  Left  to  right:  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  Cin- 
nfKKsifef  diMti  Enquirer;  W.  F.  Schmick,  Bal- 
re  giml  More  Sun  and  John  A.  Brice,  Atlanta 
Itmrnal;  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Edi- 
loi  &  PUBLISHER  Chicago  correspond¬ 
ent,  in  the  background 


ul  greji 

to  emLlt 

-epofte;: 

runs 
thwestf" 
>unctd  it 


av  thert 
ly  after- 
the  fe 

ler  liio.-  lishers.  business  managers,  advertising 
at  5:S»  executives  and  mechanical  superinten- 
:te  sched  1  dents  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

EvCTy  phase  of  newspaper  color 
were  ablti  printing  was  thoroughly  discussed  by 
speakers  and  in  round  table  discussion, 
covering  color  as  a  sprightly  editorial 
feature,  particularly  in  the  Sunday 
paper,  and  as  a  comparatively  unminded 
vein  of  gold  offered  to  advertisers  seek¬ 
ing  greater  sales  punch. 

Advertising  agency  executives  who 
busy  9!-  addressed  the  meeting  emphasized  that 
I  nuirlv  more  advertisers  are  eager  to  take  ad- 
aps,  vantage  of  color  in  newspapers  as  soon 
t  enalut-i  as  they  can  be  assured  of  good  repro- 
■  accccdiii*  duction. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune 
publisher  and  host  to  the  convention, 
.isH»)  tooduded  today’s  meeting  with  a  plea 
eh.  12-^  publishers  to  "constantly  exploit 
Southwe-r  increase  the  appeal  of  the  advertis- 
rn  Soot*  page.”  He  declared  color  was  one 
rwin  Cf  **y  oi  keeping  the  newspaper  in  the 
as  the  tc-  forefront  as  an  advertising  medium. 

David  Mayer,  vice-president  and  gen- 
Saturti  manager  of  Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 
e  state  (-■  ®otisive  retail  users  of  newsprint  color 
the  ffi'-  ®  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  gave  the 
ie  secticty  invention  a  first-hand  account  of  how 
itate.  company  has  profited  by  use  of  color 
esota  advertisements, 

ay  During  the  round-table  discussion  on 

approry  advertising  policies  in  relation  to  color, 
rom  brought  out  that  an  adequate 

the  Iff'i  color  advertising,  both  national 

j  aad  local,  should  be  figured  on  the  basis 
to  Albf^°  covering  mechanical  costs,  plus  a 
with  added  to  the  basic  black  and 

Minneijci  rate.  The  average  charge  made 
,  printing  above  the  black  and 

onfin'd  i  3  “D  per  cent  increase  for 


Ov 

and  ■ 
Mif- 

ir  and 
ered 


colors  and  23  to  25  per  cent  in- 
15 '  and  J|!*^case  for  three  colors,  according  to  the 
—  •  co^nsus  of  those  in  attendance. 

Den  Dalgin,  New  York  Times,  raised 
Jthe  question  of  making  it  easier  for 
'Jgendes  to  prepare  rotogravure  copy 
■or  distribution  to  various  papers  in 
[order  to  insure  prompt  arrival  of  print- 
material.  Howard  Davis,  New 
ising  *  Herald  Tribune,  told  of  a  new 
«n  laboratory  soon  to  be  in  opera- 

ican  which  will  be  able  to  prepare  four- 

cies.  ‘^cipy  for  distribution  to  newspapers 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


within  24  hours  after  receiving  the 
original.  This  laboratory  will  be  ready 
for  business  within  six  months,  he  said. 

\V.  E.  Macfarlane,  Tribune  business 
manager,  said  the  best  answer  to  give 
users  of  black  and  white  space  who 
object  to  comix:tition  of  color,  is  that 
magazines  have  for  years  printed  both 
color  and  black  and  white  advertise¬ 
ments,  with  the  latter  group  not  having 
dropjK'd  out  of  magazines. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland  Oregon  Jour- 
nal,  related  how  his  paper  accepts  less 
than  a  page  unit  of  color  advertising, 
providing  only  one  extra  color  is  used. 

When  more  than  two  colors  are  re¬ 
quested,  a  full  page  is  required,  with 
a  40  i)er  cent  increase  in  rate  for  units 
under  a  half  page  and  25  per  cert  in¬ 
crease  for  units  over  a  half  page. 

W.  E.  Wines,  chairman  of  the  ANP.A. 
mechanical  department,  said  a  recent 
survey  on  color  rates  showed  that  some 
papers  have  a  flat  extra  charge  for 
color  regardless  of  the  size. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  that  sell¬ 
ing  of  color  advertising  for  a  group  of 
papers  has  brought  an  increased  volume 
in  comic  section  ads  that  were  difficult 
to  obtain  on  an  independent  basis. 

Publishers  were  warned  to  keep  their 
color  rates  down  in  order  to  build  up 
color  advertising  volume.  Clyde  Ben- 
ham,  Tribune  national  advertising  rnan- 
ager,  cited  figures  of  the  American 
Weekly  which  has  increased  its  four- 
color  rates  three  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  magazines  who  have  increased 
four-color  rates  40  to  48  per  cent. 

L.  A.  Gaines,  Jr.,  Richmond  Neivs- 
Leader,  raised  the  question  during  the 
mechanical  round-table  discussion 
whether  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that 
two  colors  in  addition  to  black  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  smaller  newspaper  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  next  decade.  J.  P. 
Vail,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch,  unsweied 
Mr.  Gaines’  inquiry  by  advising  news¬ 
papers  to  provide  for  three  colors  and 
black  when  making  an  investment  in 
new  color  printing  facilities. 

Col.  McCormick,  whose  enthusiasm 
for  color  is  equal  to  his  interest 
in  freedom  of  the  press,  opened  the  con¬ 
vention  Wednesday  morning  with  an 
address  of  welcome  in  which  he  high¬ 
lighted  the  development  of  color  in 
newspapers  and  complimented  those  in 
attendance  for  their  interest  in  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  field  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred 
to  the  spirit  of  conservatism  evidenced 
by  publishers  in  matter  of  introducing 


color,  terming  this  situation  “a  kind 
of  backwardness  which  business  must 
from  time  to  time  encounter.”  He 
credited  the  Police  Gazette  as  being 
the  first  publication  to  exploit  color  with 
its  use  of  pink  paper.  Some  progress 
was  made  in  newspaper  color,  through 
introduction  of  sepia  and  then  rotogra¬ 
vure,  he  said,  but  the  World  War  tem¬ 
porarily  destroyed  color  in  newspapers. 

“When  Mars  took  over  all  the  chem¬ 
ical  plants,  V'enus  had  to  dress  in  black,” 
said  Col.  McCormick.  “.After  the  war, 
however,  the  world  flamed  into  color.” 

He  referred  to  the  use  of  color  on 
billboards,  introduction  of  electric  and 
neon  signs,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
newspapers  continued  to  shy  away  from 
color.  He  told  how  the  Tribune’s  roto¬ 
gravure  department  came  into  lieing, 
followed  by  color  rotogravure.  It  was 
not  until  the  late  ’20's  however,  that 
the  Tribune  began  to  print  newsprint 
color,  he  stated.  He  urged  those  in 
attendance  to  pool  their  knowledge  on 
this  important  subject  for  the  benefit 
of  all  newspapers. 

W.  E.  MacFarlane,  Tribune  business 
manager,  presided  as  chairman  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  He  intro¬ 
duced  W.  J.  Byrnes,  Tribune  promotion 
manager,  who  discussed  growth  of  color 
advertising  in  newspapers.  Color  came 
into  the  newspaper  largely  as  a  device 
to  develop  circulation,  Mr.  Byrnes 
stated.  Today,  it  gets  equal,  if  not  more 
attention  because  of  its  value  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  advertising  revenue. 

“Color  is  new  to  the  newspaper,”  he 
said.  “It  has  had  two  phases — the  first 
in  which  it  was  largely  considered  from 
the  angle  of  circulation;  the  second  in 
which  advertising  took  the  fore.  Color 
made  its  first  appearance  back  in  the 
nineties.  Then,  except  for  comics  which 
kept  the  idea  alive,  use  lapsed  until 
after  the  war.” 

“Statistics  of  newspaper  color  remain 
to  be  gathered,”  said  Mr.  Byrnes.  “Re¬ 
cently  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  in 
an  effort  to  assemble  the  figures.  The 
results  have  been  disappointing.  Few 
publishers  seem  to  have  kept  separate 
records  of  color  advertising.  However, 
51  of  the  86  questionnaires  returned 
during  the  past  week  gave  figures  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  combined 
color  linage  of  these  51  newspapers  in 
1934  was  4,332,707.  In  1935  it  was 
5,612,789,  a  gain  of  1,280,082,  or  29.5 
per  cent.” 

The  biggest  gain,  he  pointed  out,  was 
in  comic  section  color.  The  1934  vol¬ 
ume  of  25  papers  printing  this  type  of 


advertising  was  1,796,632.  In  1935,  it 
was  2,393,707.  Coloroto,  as  reported 
by  11  i>apers,  increased  from  101,515 
to  208,552  lines.  The  40  papers  which 
gave  newsprint  “or  run-of-paper  figures, 
reported  an  increa.se  of  592,188  lines. 
The  volume  was  2,330,589  in  1934  and 
2,922,777  in  1935.  Magazine  color  in 
eight  newspapers  declined  from  103,971 


Snapped  at  the  conference  (left  to  right) :  J.  Carr  Gamble,  Edwin  Evers  and 
Wilson  Condict,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 


At  the  Chicago  meeting  (left  to  right) : 
J.  P.  Keating  and  T.  A.  Webster  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Frank  T.  Car- 
roll,  Indianapolis  News 

in  1934  to  88,753  in  1935.  This  drop 
was  attributed  by  Mr.  Byrnes  to  gains 
made  in  other  color  advertising  classi¬ 
fications. 

“Newspaper  color  advertising  has 
proved  its  value,”  he  declared.  “It  is 
in  demand,  but  the  advertiser  is  still 
limited  in  his  use  of  it.” 

The  picture  is  more  encouraging  for 
newspapers  than  it  was  in  1929,  accord¬ 
ing  to  charts  displayed  at  the  convention 
by  Mr.  Byrnes.  Newspapers  offering 
to  print  coloroto  advertising  in  1929 
numbered  11  as  compared  with  141  in 
1936  Papers  offering  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion  advertising  totalled  28  in  1929  as 
compared  with  238  this  year.  Newspa¬ 
pers  offering  magazine  color  advertising 
numbered  68  in  1929  as  contrasted  with 
191  today.  Newspapers  offering  run-of- 
paper  advertising  have  increased  from 
21  in  1929  to  328  this  year. 

Color  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  as  an 
editorial  feature  was  ably  presented  by 
A.  M.  Kennedy,  Tribune  Sunday  editor, 
who  outlined  his  paper’s  experiences  in 
“rejuvenating”  the  Sunday  paper 
through  elaborate  use  of  color  layouts 
in  rotogravure  and  in  the  regular  feature 
sections.  Mr.  Kennedy’s  remarks  fol¬ 
low  in  part: 

“In  going  over  the  new'spapers  of  the 
country  as  they  come  into  the  office 
week  after  week,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  established  that  color  has  a  very 
definite  place  in  the  make  up  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  Those  without 
color  are  apt  to  be  drab  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Those  with  color  have  more  life 
to  them.  There  is,  however,  a 
tendency  among  some  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  to  fall  into  a  rut  in  the  use  of 
color.  There  is  no  variety  in  their 
pages.  The  value  of  color  seems  to  be 
lo.st  in  the  rather  weak  material  selected 
as  the  subject  matter.  The  original 
idea — that  color  is  a  good  thing  is 
there — but  the  execution  is  pretty  poor. 

“On  the  Tribune,  I  believe,  we  have 
succeeded  in  avoiding  this  evil.  We 
have  made  news  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  in  our  use  of  color.  We 
try  to  make  our  color  pages  a  very 
\ital  part  of  the  newspaper  and  not 
merely  a  decoration.  The  failure  to  do 
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Sam  Johansen  and  W.  S.  Reynolds  of 
the  Detroit  Sews  attendinf!  the  (diieugo 
color  conference 

this  is  one  of  the  mistakes  that  some 
newspapers  are  making.  'I'hey  print  a 
newspaper  and  tlien  throw  in  some  color 
features  that  liave  neitlier  news  value 
or  much  of  anything  else. 

“Beginning  in  ld31  and  down  to  the 
present  time  we  have  ])rinted  appro.\i- 
mately  2,0(K)  editorial  color  pages,  no 
two  of  them  alike  e.xcept  perhaps  for 
an  intentional  duplication,  such  as  our 
annual  repiHKluttion  of  Mr.  McCutch- 
itm’s  famous  carttKm,  'indian  Summer." 
Tliese  i.lKKI  pages  have  covered  a 
variety  of  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  in 
b)oking  hack  over  almo.st  live  years  of 
color  pages  in  the  Tribune  that  we  have 
presented  well  nigh  every  subject  ex¬ 
cept  the  Einsteiii  theory  and  if  that 
theory  is  to  be  explained  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  layman.  I  believe  it  will 
have  to  be  done  with  the  aid  of  color. 

"Next  to  pictures  of  other  women 
and  illustrations  of  styles,  that  in  the 
newspaper  which  interests  feminine 
readers  most  is  the  itortrayal  of  appe¬ 
tizing  foods.  The  modern  woman,  de¬ 
spite  her  widespread  attention  to  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world,  still  has  her  mind 
pretty  much  on  her  kitchen,  her  kitchen 
range,  her  refrigerator,  and  her  dining 
room  table.  She  knows  that  miKh  of 
her  power  over  the  hungry  creatures 
of  the  opiwsitc  sex  is  through  her 
ability  to  prepare  and  serve  tasty 
meals,  and  how  better  can  hwds  l)e  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  newspajver  than  through 
the  medium  of  colors?  No  one  in  the 
world  can  make  a  dish  of  strawberries 
look  like  a  dish  of  strawberries  in  an 
illustraticMi  in  mere  black  and  white. 
Strawberries  must  be  red  to  be  real 
strawberries.” 

Paul  E.  Watson,  vice-president  and 
Western  manager  of  Ruthrauff  Ik  Ryan, 
Inc.,  concluded  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  with  an  interesting  talk,  con¬ 


trasting  black  and  white  newspai>er  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  few  years  ago  with  color 
advertisements  now  being  used  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

“Advertising  has  become  vitalized,  it 
has  become  news  and  alive,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "Before  the  depression,  adver¬ 
tisers  talked  about  things,  today  they 
are  interested  in  iieople.” 

He  showed  how  smart  adverti.sers 
have  taken  a  |>age  from  the  cxlitor's 
notelKKik  and  are  using  headlines  in 
(lothic  tyiie  that  tell  the  story,  plus 
photograpns  that  retlect  the  influence  of 
the  newsiiaper  picture  page. 

".Advertisers  want  to  .see  their  prod¬ 
ucts  reproduced  faithfully  in  their  news- 
patK-r  advertisements  and  color  is  the 
medium  for  them  to  use,”  he  said. 
"W  hat  an  opportunity  there  is  for  ad 
vertisers  seeking  to  build  up  weak  spots 
in  their  selling  efforts  by  using  color 
in  newspaiiers.” 

He  showed  how  advertisers  have  util¬ 
ized  the  comic  sections,  referring  to 
these  as  “tabloid  dramas  of  life.” 

The  conference  adjourned  at  noon  to 
attend  a  luncheon  given  by  Colonel  Me 
Cormick  at  the  t'asino  Club.  In  the 
afternoon,  Howard  Davis,  Si'll’  York 
Herald  Tribune,  presided  as  chairman. 

John  Hansel,  vice-president  of  N.  W. 
.Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  (iresented  a  stere- 
opticon-slide  lecture  on  use  of  color  in 
newsiiaiier  advertising.  He  exiilained 
how  some  of  his  agency’s  clients  who 
are  heavy  magazine  advertisers,  but  en¬ 
counter  low  tier  capita  sales  in  metro- 
IMilitan  centers,  use  newspatier  coloroto 
to  till  in  these  weak  s)Kits.  Studies  in¬ 
dicate.  he  said,  that  rotogravure  is  the 
iK-st  read  section  of  the  Sundav  news- 
paiRT.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  readers  have  time  to  read  and 
contemplate  on  Sunday,  he  explained, 
thus  making  the  roto  sc'ction  a  valuable 
medium  for  advertisers. 

"Color  gets  attention  tu’d  affords  a 
longer  memory  retention.”  asserted  Mr. 
Hansel.  “Investigations  show  that 
color  ads  are  remembered  longer  than 
those  in  black  and  white.  Other  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  use  of  colors  are  its  at¬ 
tractive  reproduction  qualities,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  realistically  display  the  product 
and  trade  mark,  plus  the  atmosphere  of 
distinction.” 

.According  to  surveys  made  bv  .Ayer 
agency,  the  two  outstanding  reasons 
given  hv  advertisers  for  not  using  color, 
are  added  expense  and  non-cancellation 
restrictions.  Mr.  Hansel  asserted, 
however,  that  providing  rates  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  color  printing  is  of  good 
quality,  the  cost  can  usually  be  justified 
by  the  increased  sales  results. 

“I  Itelieve  there  will  he  a  greater  use 
of  color  bv  national  advertisers  as  you 
publishers  develop  your  color  printing 
facilities.”  he  concluded. 

Fred  Shafer,  head  of  the  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  department,  told  how  his 
paper  prepares  copy  for  newspaper  color 
ads.  At  the  outset,  he  stated,  proper 
handling  of  coloroto  is  now  well  under- 


l.eft  to  right:  (First  row».  J.  R.  Donahue  and  K.  M.  Patterson.  Cincinnmi 
Times  Star;  (hack  rowt.  E.  P.  Doyle.  Cincinnati  Times  Star  and  11.  B.  Adiii, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


In  Chicago  for  the  color  conference  (left  to  right) :  Carl  D.  Baker,  Indianapolis 
Times;  J.  N.  Shryock,  W.  C.  Fairbanks  and  W.  H.  Williams  of  the  Indianapolis 

News 


stoiKl,  and  this  color  printing  process 
cau.ses  little  trouble  among  newspapers 
today. 

■‘()ur  chief  problem  is  with  newsprint 
color  in  the  run-of-pajjer  sections,”  he 
said.  "WMien  it  was  first  used  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  price  emphasis  and 
to  advertisements  where  a  big  splash  of 
color  was  used  for  attentitin  value.  As 
we  have  progressed,  the  f>est  use  of 
color  is  seen  in  those  advertisements 
which  show  realism  in  the  prixlucts  ad¬ 
vertised.” 

Discussing  detailed  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  preparation  of  run-of-paiier 
color  ads,  Mr.  Shafer  continued : 

“There  is  never  a  page  goes  through 
the  organization  but  what  we  ask  the 
advice  and  suggestion  of  every  one  con¬ 
cerned.  When  an  advertisement  is  in 
the  layout  stage  the  color  foreman  of 
our  pressroom  usually  hears  about  it 
and  comes  up  to  look  it  over  and  to  tell 
us  what  he  thinks  of  our  plan.  No 
sooner  do  we  start  on  an  art  job  than 
the  engravers  are  up  to  see  it.  Sugges¬ 
tions  from  all  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  valuable. 

“Today  any  three  colors  which  are 
wanted  by  the  advertiser  can  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Type  must  be  in  one  of  the  three 
colors  selected.  Type  should  be  in  the 
darkest  color,  otherwise  it  would  be 
weak,  and  hard  to  read.  We  have 
found  that  best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  a  fairly  strong  line  of  halftone 
key  plate  in  one  color,  relying  on  half¬ 
tones  or  bendays  for  tints  in  any  or 
all  of  the  three  colors.  .Art  work  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible  and  all  in  one 
unit.  Where  there  is  a  lot  of  stripping 
and  extra  negatives,  costs  run  high  and 
the  plates  take  greater  time.  Small 
illustrations  and  fine  detail,  such  as  lips 
and  eyebrows,  should  l)e  carried  in  one 
color  only.  No  copy  should  be  less  than 
actual  size.  Enlargement  makes  imper¬ 
fections  more  pronounced.” 

John  W.  Park,  Tribune  production 
manager,  concluded  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  with  a  thorough  de¬ 
scription  of  practical  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  overcome  to  success¬ 
fully  print  color  in  newspapers.  He 
pointed  out  that  coloroto  is  easily  the 
linest  grade  of  color  printing  done  in 
new’spapers  and  has  reached  a  stage  of 
Iierfection  that  furnishes  a  fine  quality 
of  richness  of  color  which  many  adver¬ 
tisers  desire.  Ample  time  is  needed, 
however,  to  prepare  coloroto  plates,  he 
said.  The  only  change  in  comic-section 
printing  has  been  the  introduction  of 
stereotype  plates  in  place  of  electrotypes, 
he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  P^rk  devoted  most  of  his  talk  to 
run-of-paper  printing,  done  on  half-inch 
plates,  with  soft  packing,  on  newsprint 
at  high  speeds  of  between  32,000  and 
37,000  per  hour, 

“We  use  direct  pressure  and  the  high¬ 


est  grade  of  mats  we  can  obtain,”  he  I 
stated.  "We  also  use  small  fountains  = 
tor  color  inks,  having  found  that  this 
t>pe  is  more  economical  and  does  a 
lietter  job.” 

He  related  how  the  Tribune  produc-  j 
tion  department  hit  ui)on  an  ingenious  I 
■■|K)tato  grater"  device  attached  to  the  [ 
liress  rollers  so  that  increased  amounts  • 
of  ink  can  Ik  used  and  allowed  to  di7  ' 
on  the  i>aj)er  liefore  the  web  reaches  ^ 
the  folders.  He  explained  how  the 
Tribune  uses  75-line  screen  halftones 
oil  all  color  plates,  in  order  to  get  a 
iKtter  gradation  of  tones,  that  cannot 
lie  obtained  with  lienday.  Halftones 
permit  use  of  more  color  under  shadows, 
give  a  richer  general  appearance  and 
better  highlight  values,  he  said. 

"(Jiiality  of  ink  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.”  asserted  Mr.  Park.  “Newspapers 
need  a  new  kind  of  ink  without  a  lin-  { 
seed  oil  base.  When  we  do  get  the 
right  kind  of  ink  you  are  going  to  see 
a  great  improvement  in  run-of-paper 
color  printing.  .A  different  kind  of  inh 
is  necessary,  before  we  attempt  to  ‘ 
standardize. 

-At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  Ur. . 
Park  conducted  a  special  inspection  trip  ‘ 
through  the  Tribune  color  engraviiij; 
department  for  benefit  of  those  attend-- 
ing  the  conference.  In  the  evening,, 
visitors  toured  the  pressroom  to  see  a  i 
newsprint  color  run  in  operation. 


JOHN  McCUTCHEON  ILL 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago 
line  cartoonist,  has  been  unable  to  dni  i 
cartoons  since  Jan.  3.  He  expects  tot 
resume  his  drawing  by  next  week,  htl 
said,  although  his  right  hand  is  stflli 
swollen  and  stiff  with  arthritis.  Urf 
McCutcheon  blames  his  condition  tothtk 
fact  that  on  Jan.  3  he  shook  hands  witi! 
a  husky  foreign  dignitary  who  wa-  fcc-1 
turing  on  the  League  of  Nations. 


CARTOONS  FOR  AC  PLUGS 

Cartoon  copy  carrying  the  slogJnj 
“Spark  plugs  need  cleaning,  too,”  wi 
be  used  in  a  newspaper  campaign  thii 
year,  probably  in  the  summer.  Nearly 
two  2()0  newspapers  in  the  United  Stste 
and  Canada  are  to  be  used,  by  the  AC| 
Spark  Plug  division  of  (General  Mo-f 
tors,  Flint,  Mich.  The  agency  is  D.  P  ! 
Brother  &  Co..  Detroit.  Earl  McGto’| 
nis  is  the  AC  advertising  manager. 


BUFFALO  GUILD  ELECTS 

Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild  recei^ 
elected  the  following  officers  “f, 
coming  fiscal  year:  president, 
Charles,  Buffalo  Times;  vice-presideCf 
Charles  Fox,  Buffalo  Evening  Nf® 
corresponding  secretary,  Howard  Gt-' 
nish,  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  trO'; 
urer,  .Alex  Ross,  Times;  chainn»f 
the  board  of  directors,  Oviatt  McC(? 
nell.  Times. 
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H.  J.  SMITH,  EDITOR  AND  AUTHOR,  DIES 


Managing  Editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News  Started  There  as  Cub  Reporter  40  Years  Ago  and 

Rose  to  Nationally  Important  News  Executive 


HENRV  JUSTIN  SMITH,  Chicago 
Daily  Sews  managing  editor,  noted 
jothor  and  an  outstanding  example  ot 
a  newspaper  editor  who  sincerely  en¬ 
joyed  developing  editorial  talent,  died 
(d  pneumonia  Sunday,  T'eb.  9,  in  livans- 
tflo  Hospital.  He  would  have  been  Ol 
fears  old  this  coming  June  19. 

'  Starting  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Daily  News,  Mr.  Smith  devoted  40 
years  to  Ins  craft,  the  last  10  o£  which 
be  spent  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News.  To  news''anermen  of  the 
country  he  has  been  a  legend  for  many 
tears— a  newspaperman’s  ideal  of  a 
Inanaging  editor. 

He  had  Ijeen  seriously  ill  only  two 
days.  He  first  became  ill  with  a  cold 
on  Monday,  Feb.  3,  but  he  returned  to 
his  office  Feb.  6.  The  following  day 
ht  suffered  severe  chest  pains  and 
returned  home.  His  condition  became 
worse  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  Sunday  morning.  With  him 
wtep  he  died  late  Sunday  afternoon  was 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Smith,  and 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  associate  editor  of 
the  Daily  News. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Mr.  Smith 
directed  the  news  department  of  the 
Daily  News  as  city  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  news  editor  and  later 
as  managing  editor  since  1901.  His 
ability  as  a  news  executi\e  can  best  be 
attested  by  the  pajxjr  itself  and  the  high 
esteem  that  his  staff  had  for  him.  Mr. 
Smith  was  modest  to  the  point  of  being 
shy,  but  his  judgment  on  news  matters 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  questioned  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated. 

Poor  health  came  to  him  about  a  year 
ago,  but  he  never  talked  about  him¬ 
self.  He  never  complained,  despite  the 
pain  and  fatigue  that  he  was  bearing, 
other  than  characteristically  to  remark 
on  one  occasion : 

“Some  (lay  I  may  come  unraveled  at 
the  seams.  Hut  when  it  happens  1 
guess  it  will  be  right  here — some  time 
after  the  I'inal  .Markets  edition  has  gone 
to  press.” 

Tributes  to  the  loyalty,  to  the  emin¬ 
ence  in  his  profession  and  to  the  lovable 
character  of  Mr.  Smith  poured  into 
the  Daily  News  this  week  by  cable, 
telegraph,  telephone  and  letter. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  writing  his  chief’s 
obituary  for  the  Daily  News,  summed 
op  Mr.  Smith’s  contribution  to  jour- 
njdism  as  follows : 

“He  brought  to  journalism  a  new 
idra  of  news — the  suggestion  that  good 
WTiting  might  be  a  part  of  it.  He  fos¬ 
tered  and  shaped  the  talents  of  young¬ 
sters  on  his  staff.  Newspapermen  pro¬ 
duced  through  his  kindly  encourage¬ 
ment  are  in  the  offices  of  great  dailies 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  more 
of  them,  perhaps,  than  have  been  pushed 
to  the  top  by  any  other  single  editor 
in  the  history  of  the  printing  press.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic,  a  deep 
appreciation  of  that  fragile  and  un- 
analyzable  commodity  called  news.” 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  emeritus  of 
die  Daily  News,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith 
first  reported  for  work  as  a  young 
01^24  years  old,  evaluated  Mr.  Smith’s 
personal  character,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“He  would  do  no  man  a  wrong.  He 
would  not  compromise  with  his  soul. 
He  hated  meanness  in  all  forms.  He 
suffered  from  all  contacts  with  the  sor¬ 
did  side  of  the  human  scene,  but  he 
loved  humanity  and  sought  its  better¬ 
ment.  Truth  and  accuracy  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  was  with  him  a  passion  and 
Its  attainment  was  with  him  an  object 
of  unremitting  endeavor.” 

.Although  a  prolific  writer,  Mr.  Smith 
was  probably  best  known  to  the  news¬ 
paper^  world  as  the  author  of  “Dead- 
Largely  autobiographical,  this 
uovel  gave  a  sympathetic  an(l  intelligent 
portrayal  of  the  activities  of  newspaper 
re^rters  and  editors, 
ru-"’  "’as  born  June  19,  1875  in 
'-nicago — the  city  which  he  loved  so 


well  and  wrote  about  so  understandingly. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education 
at  Morgan  Park  Military  .Academy  and 
then  entered  the  University  of  Chicago, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  an 
.\.  H.  degree  in  1898.  A  year  later  he 
married  Katherine  A.  Smith  of  Chicago 
and  the  same  year  he  went  to  work  on 
the  Daily  News  as  a  reporter. 

He  became  city  editor  in  1901  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  until  1906,  when 


Henry  Justin  Smith 


he  was  made  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  From  1913  until  1924  he  served 
as  news  editor  save  for  a  brief  inter¬ 
lude  during  the  World  War,  when  he 
went  to  Paris  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  the  Daily  News  foreign  staff.  In 
1924,  he  left  the  Daily  News  tem¬ 
porarily  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  aided  in  setting  up  a  press 
relations  department,  returning  in  1926 
to  take  the  position  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

.\s  an  editor,  he  was  w-ithout  fear, 
according  to  ids  associates,  who  tell  the 
story  aliout  the  late  "Hig  Tim”  Mur¬ 
phy.  who  teleph(jned  that  he  was  coming 
over  to  "beat  up”  Mr.  Smith. 

"Come  right  on  over,”  said  Mr. 
Smith.  "There'll  he  nobody  here  to 
receive  you  but  me  and  nobody  will 
know  you’re  coming.” 

.Murithy  came  blustering  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  office  and  was  greeted 
by  a  tall,  slender,  mild-mannered  in¬ 
dividual,  entirely  different  from  the 
hard-boiled  type  of  newspaper  editor  so 
often  seen  in  the  movies.  He  sat  down 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Smith.  Then  he 
apologized  and  went  out. 

By  the  same  token  Mr.  Smith  w'as 
one  of  the  most  easily  accessible  news¬ 
paper  editors  in  the  country.  He  was 
always  available  to  youngsters  who 
came  seeking  employment  and  advice. 

"Fven  if  you  can’t  do  anything,  it 
doesn’t  hurt  to  talk  to  them,”  he  once 
said,  ‘-'nicy  get  some  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  somebody — even  a 
stranger — is  willing  to  discuss  their 
problems.” 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  depression  as 
it  affected  the  morale  of  newspapermen, 
in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pl’b- 
i.isiiF.R  in  1933.  Speaking  as  a  man 
who  had  spent  practically  his  entire 
working  life  as  a  newspaperman,  he 
said : 

“No  editor,  and  equally  so,  no  pub¬ 
lisher.  enjoys  the  role  of  keeping  first- 
class  youngsters  from  entering  the  jour¬ 
nalism  profession.  Whichever  end  you 
you  are  on.  asking  or  deciding,  this  is 
no  happy  period.  One  simply  has  to 
apply  to  the  situation  the  basic  qualities 
that  serve  in  anv  crisis,  namely,  pa¬ 
tience  and  determination.  Yet  you  can’t 
expect  fellows  who  are  continually 
meeting  rebuff's  to  feel  very  happy.  On 
the  other  hand,  persons  making  the 
decisions  have  an  opportunity  to  show 


how  much  good  nature  they  can  exert. 

“If  1  were  asked  to  interpret  the  ex¬ 
pression,  ‘Kind  words  are  cheap,’  1 
would  say  that  it  meant,  ‘They  are  not 
necessarily  small  coin,  but  they  don’t 
cost  much  to  mint.’  The  degree  of  their 
‘gold  content’  1  cannot  answer,  being  no 
economist.” 

He  once  wrote  to  one  of  his  report¬ 
ers:  "I’d  go  to  hell  for  a  feature  story, 
but  only  as  far  as  purgatory  for  a  study 
in  economics.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  fond  of  people.  He 
loved  to  ride  on  L  trains,  to  stand  on 
street  corners  and  to  mingle  with 
people.  This  love  of  humanity  was 
the  keynote  to  his  philosophy  of  news : 
“People  like  to  read  about  people. 
There’s  a  .story  in  every  garbage  col¬ 
lector,  just  as  there  is  in  every  million¬ 
aire.” 

•Although  greatly  concerned  over  the 
inability  of  most  newspapers  during  the 
depression  to  absorb  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious  people  seeking  to  make  their  mark 
in  journalism  and  the  insecurity  of  those 
employed,  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  leaving  in  its  wake  better-dis¬ 
ciplined  newsiiapermen.  “AVhat  is  really 
happening,”  he  said,  “is  one  of  the 
greatest  lessons  in  condensation  ever 
offered  to  the  newspaper  fraternity.” 

-•At  that  time  he  paid  tribute  to  his 
fellow-w’orkers’  morale,  stating : 

“Most  of  the  working  newspapermen 
I  meet  have  taken  reduced  incomes,  a 
more  limited  chance  to  be  literary,  and 
the  experience  of  walking  through  a 
world  which  seems  to  be  simply  filled 
with  hard  luck  stories,  in  a  spirit  that 
would  make  any  army  commander  dur¬ 
ing  a  campaign  glad  to  have  them  in  his 
unit.  Those  of  us  who  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  need  of  reducing  per¬ 
sonnel  are  holding  together  in  a  deeper 
spirit  of  comradeship  than  ever  before. 
Tlte  newspapermen  who  successfully  go 
through  this  period  will  be  twice  the 
men  they  were.  Just  as  the  newspaper 
that  gets  through,  I  think,  will  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper.” 

Typical  of  the  man’s  concern  for  his 
fellow  workers  was  the  note  on  Mr. 
.Smith’s  calendar  pad  for  Monday,  Feb. 
10.  On  it  was  written  the  names  of 
three  office  boys  whom  he  planned  to 
advance.  Behind  his  sometimes  gruff 
exterior,  in  his  outward  dealings  with 
the  newsroom  staff,  was  a  kindly  and 
sincere  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Smith’s  appreciation  of  good 
writing  was  an  inborn  trait.  He  him¬ 
self  was  a  great  writer,  as  well  as  a 
great  editor.  He  knew  the  value  of 
clear,  simple  directness  in  style.  His 
speech  and  his  writings  reflected  these 
characteristics. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  books. 
His  first  noyel.  “The  Other  Side  of  the 
AA’all.”  was  published  in  1919.  It  was 
a  study  in  apartment  house  life.  Then 
followed  “Deadlines :  the  Memoirs  of  a 
News  Room.”  This  book  became  in¬ 
ternationally  known  as  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  on  a  newspaper.  “Josslyn,” 
a  novel  based  on  one  of  the  characters 
in  “Deadlines,”  appeared  in  1924.  “In¬ 
nocents  Aloft,”  a  book  of  travel,  was 
published  in  1927.  “Poor  Devil.”  the 
story  of  a  Loop  worker,  appeared  in 
1929.  The  same  year.  “Chicago,  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Its  Reputation.”  was  published, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Lloyd 
Lewis,  Dailv  Neivs  drama  critic.  Later 
came  “Chicago:  A  Portrait”  and  “Chi¬ 
cago’s  Great  Century.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  most  recent  novels  were 
“Senor  Zero.”  dealing  with  the  voyage 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  “A’^oung 
Philips.  Reporter,”  the  story  of  a  cub 
on  a  Chicago  newspaper.  .Another  book 
written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Lewis 
is  now  in  process  of  publication:  “Oscar 
AA’ilde  Discovers  America.” 

He  was  also  a  talented  pianist  and 
he  had  a  professional  understanding  of 
the  opera.  He  could  discuss  symphony 
concerts  as  an  authority.  He  had  an 


expert’s  judgment  of  pictures,  which 
st(x)d  him  well  in  hand  in  supervising 
the  pictorial  content  of  the  Daily  News. 
He  possessed  an  uncanny  inemory  of 
names,  dates  and  details  of  events 
talent  that  gave  authenticity  to  his 
b(X)ks,  and,  incidentally,  aicled  him  in 
directing  the  news  policies  of  the  paper. 

An  evaluation  of  Mr.  Smith  was 
given  to  Editor  &  Publisiier  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  knew  him  intimately  as 
his  collaborator  in  the  writing  of 
several  books.  ‘I  agree  with  Carl 
Sandburg  who  said  ‘Henry  Justin 
Smith  was  a  saint  in  shirtsleeves.’  He 
respected  the  newspaper  profession 
more  than  any  man  I  know.” 

.As  a  collaborator  on  historical  writ¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Smith  was  described  as  be¬ 
ing  both  "humorous  and  sardonical”  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  asserted:  "Mr.  Smith 
was  terribly  shrewd  and  penetrating 
when  ft  came  to  evaluating  evidence 
concerning  historical  figures  and  events, 
lie  looked  upon  such  matters  through 
common  sense  spectacles  of  today.” 

.Although  ordinarily  gentle  in  manner, 
he  possessed  a  cryptic  finality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  could  be 
"tough”  if  the  occasion  demanded.  This 
latter  trait  was  most  noticeable  in  his 
policies  concerning  the  handling  of 
crime  and  gangster  news.  It  was  he 
who  ordered  that  gunmen  of  tlw  under¬ 
world  lie  termed  “hoodlums.’’  Mr. 
Smith  hated  to  see  gangsters  made 
heroes  and  he  instructed  his  staff  to 
debunk  gangsters  and  ridicule  their 
talents.  "Cheapen  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  women,’’  he  said.  “They’re  small 
time  hoodlums — call  them  that.” 

Mr.  Smith  had  been  recommencled 
for  the  decoration  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  it  was  learned  this  week. 
This  honor  had  been  suggested  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  I'rench  government  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News  editor’s  literary 
work  and  his  service  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Smith  was  well  known  in 
France.  He  was  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  during  a  part  of  the 
AA'orld  AA'ar  and  immediately  following. 
The  recommendation  for  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  made  by  Consul  Rene 
AA’eiller  three  weeks  ago  in  a  letter  to 
.-Andre  de  Lalioulaye,  French  ambassador 
in  Washington,  and  forwarded  by  him 
for  official  action  in  F^aris. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  12 
at  the  Union  Church  of  Glencoe,  which 
.Mr.  Smith  had  attended  for  many  years. 
The  Rev.  Douglas  H.  Cornell,  pastor 
of  the  church,  presided.  Three  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  friends  took  part  in  the  service. 
They  were  Dr.  Edw’ard  S.  .Ames,  head 
of  the  philosophy  department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
faculty;  and  Paul  Scott  Alowrer,  his 
friend  and  associate  on  the  Daily  News. 
Burial  took  place  in  Mount  Hope  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Active  pallbearers,  all  of  them  edi¬ 
torial  associates  on  the  Daily  News, 
were  Mr.  Mowrer,  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Lloyd  Lewis.  Hal  (TFlaherty, 
Eugene  Stinson  and  Robert  J.  Casey. 

Honorary  pallbearers  included  Royal 
Munger,  Howard  Mann,  Giarles  H. 
Dennis,  John  Craig,  Paul  R.  Leach, 
Donald  AValsh,  George  Hartford,  Lynn 
E.  .'Aldrich,  Dempster  MacMurphy, 
John  Harm,  Sterling  North.  Clyde  E. 
Brown,  Charles  Goodspeed,  Pierce  But¬ 
ler,  Flarold  Swift,  Henri  C.  E.  David. 
Sigmund  AA''.  Davis.  John  L.  Higgins 
ancl  Henry  E.  Voegeli. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Midland  .Authors,  the  Qiff 
Dwellers  and  the  Tavern  Club.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  chapter  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Mr.  Smith  spent  all  of  his  life  in  and 
about  Chicago.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  lived  in  filencoe.  Ill.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow. 
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GENERAL,  FINANCIAL,  CLASSIFIED 
LINAGE  STRONG  IN  JANUARY 

Total  Newspaper  Advertising  7.7  Per  Cent  Ahead  of  January, 
1935,  and  Linage  Index  102.2,  Despite  Special  Factors 
Cutting  Auto  Space 


By  ROBERT 

JANUARY  brought  ‘>4,810,048  lines 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  52 
cities  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Index,  against  88,054,983  lines  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1935 — and  this  despite  the  loss 
of  two  and  a  half  million  lines  of  auto¬ 
mobile  announcements  which  were 
pushed  forward  to  November  by  the 
change  in  Auto  Show  dates. 

The  gain  over  January,  1935, 
amounted  to  7.7  per  cent.  The  Linage 
Index  for  January  was  102.2 — not  so 
good  as  in  November  and  December, 
but  still  well  above  the  average  for  the 
last  preceding  five  years.  Tlie  change 
in  the  Auto  Show  dates  was  enough 
to  account  for  part  of  the  November- 
December  peak  in  the  Linage  Index, 
but  the  Januan,’  standing,  higher  than 
the  index  numbers  of  other  recent 
months,  indicates  the  real  strength  of 
the  upward  movement. 

At  this  time,  with  first  linage  figures 
available  for  a  new  year,  a  word  of 
warning  about  the  Linage  Index  should 
be  repeated.  Do  not  attempt  to  com¬ 
pare  the  index  number  for  any  month 
with  index  numbers  for  a  year  or  more 
before.  The  Index  is  founded,  not  on 
a  fixed  and  necessarily  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary  base,  but  on  a  moving  set  of  five- 
year  averages  which  tends  continually 
to  correct  itself  so  as  to  show  the 
established  pattern  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Comparisons  made  with  this 
moving  base  are  useful  in  showing  the 
adv'ertising  trend  over  a  period  of 
months,  but  for  longer  periods  the 
reader  should  follow  the  direct  com¬ 
parisons  with  specific  years  published 
here  from  time  to  time. 

Strong  points  in  the  January’  linage 
reports,  as  issued  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  were  general,  financial,  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  which  were  respective¬ 
ly  18.0  per  cent,  21.7  per  cent,  and  17.2 
per  cent  ahead  of  January,  1935. 

General  advertising  rose  sharply  in 
the  closing  months  of  1935,  and  is  still 
making  a  much  better  showing  than  at 
any  time  before  November.  The  Lin¬ 
age  Index  for  general  advertising  is 
better  than  for  any  other  division. 
Financial,  rising  a  little  more  than 
seasonally,  was  the  only  division  to 
outdo  December  in  the  Linage  Index. 
Classified  outstripped  display  consider¬ 
ably,  with  the  changed  automotive 
calendar  playing  its  part  in  display’s 
comparatively  poor  showing. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Linage  Index  for 
total  newspaper  advertising. 

Department  store  linage  and  retail 
advertising  as  a  whole  carried  along 
in  fairly  good  shafie. 

Magazine  advertising  started  the 
new  year  about  abreast  of  newspaper 
linage,  beating  January,  1935,  by  6.5 
per  cent,  according  to  measurements 
of  leading  magazines  by  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Records.  This  is  based  on 
Feliruary  predates  issued  in  January, 
plus  the  January  weeklies.  Seven  stan¬ 
dard  magazines  carried  32,377  lines, 
down  3.8  per  cent  from  a  year  ago; 
34  women’s  magazines  carried  703,422 
lines,  up  5.7  per  cent;  36  general  maga¬ 
zines  carried  488,722  lines,  up  7.9  per 
cent;  12  weeklies  carried  562,497  lines, 
up  7.0  per  cent.  All  the  w’eeklies  were 
reported  as  having  the  same  number  of 
issues  in  each  January. 


ENTRIES  FOR  1935  PROMOTION  AWARDS 
CLOSE  FEBRUARY  29 


ADVERTISED  BIRTHDAY  BALL 

10,000,000  Lines  of  Paid  Space 
Used,  Rankin  Estimates 

More  than  10,000,000  lines  of  “spon¬ 
sored”  newspaper  advertising  was  used 
and  paid  for  to  promote  the  Birthday 
Balls  for  the  President,  recently  held 
all  over  the  United  States,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  William  H.  Rankin,  New 
York  advertising  man,  who  promoted 
the  advertising  in  cooperation  with  Carl 
Byoir  and  Keith  Morgan,  also  of  New 
York.  The  plan  was  based,  according 
to  Mr.  Rankin,  on  realization  that  more 
substantial  promotion  than  news  pub¬ 
licity  was  needed.  As  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed  newspapers  bought  and  paid  for 
5,076  advertising  mats,  and  also  ordered 
9,148  free  editorial,  cartoon,  pictorial 
and  trade-mark  mats.  Local  business 
rnen  paid  for  the  space  for  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 


1^  INAL  date  for  submission  of  entries  for  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion 
Contest  is  February  29,  1936.  Entries  postmarked  up  to  midnight  of  that  date 
^ill  be  submitted  to  the  judges.  Later  arrivals  will  be  ineligible  for  consid¬ 
eration. 

A  silver  loving  cup  and  a  bronze  plaque  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  all- 
around  promotion  done  by  any  newspaper  during  the  year  1935. 

Certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  and  Honorable  Mention  will  be  awarded 
as  prizes  in  each  of  the  classifications  listed  below: 

Advertisements  for  Circulation — Awards  for  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  published  in  newspapers,  and  for  campaign  of  three  or  more  pieces 
published  in  newspapers. 

Advertisements  for  Advertising — Awards  for  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  published  in  newspapers  and  for  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  pieces,  published  in  newspapers. 

Classified  Advertising — Awards  for  the  most  valuable  single  advertisement 
promoting  classified  advertising,  and  for  most  valuable  campaign. 

Trade  Paper  Advertising — Awards  for  most  valuable  advertisement  appear¬ 
ing  in  trade  papers  and  for  most  valuable  trade  paper  campaign. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising — Awards  for  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece 
directed  to  advertisers,  and  for  most  valuable  mailing  campaign  directed  to 
advertisers. 

Data  Books  and  Research  Studies— Awards  for  the  most  valuable  data  book 
presenting  a  general  analysis  of  the  market  and  the  newspaper;  and  for  the 
most  valuable  research  study,  analyzing  some  specific  phase  of  the  market  and 
the  newspaper. 

Entries  should  be  mounted  to  afford  easy  inspection  by  the  judges,  and 
should  be  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage  in  transit.  They  should  be  ad- 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 
Editor  &  Publisher  1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 
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Total  month-by-month  linage  as 

measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc^  in  the  daily  | 

new-spapers  of  52  key  cities. 

TREND  OF  NEWSPAPER  UNAGE 

(Compiled  from  Media  Records  measurements  of  linage  in  52  cities)  | 

1936-35 

Year  Ago 

Pet.  of 

E.&P.  ' 

Linage 

Linage  Year  Before 

Index 

Total  Advertising: 

January  . 

94,810,048 

88,054,983 

107.7 

102.2 

December  . 

118,683Jil6 

105,668,881 

112.3 

109.7 

Display  Only: 

Januarv  . 

76,310,608 

72,274,146 

105.6 

100.8 

December  . 

98,513,236 

88,279,994 

111.6 

109.2  f 

Classified : 

January  . 

18,499.440 

15.780.837 

117.2 

108.2 

December  . 

20,170,580 

17,338,887 

116.0 

112.5 

Retail: 

Januarv  . 

52,301.290 

48,492,024 

106.9 

103.2 

December  . 

76,350,761 

69,445,675 

109.9 

107.1 

Dept.  Store: 

103.7 

Januarv  . 

21,241,914 

20420,400 

105.1 

December  . 

31,176,412 

28,378488 

109.9 

109.3 

118.0 

112.0 

January  . 

17,685,769 

14,988480 

December  . 

16,268,777 

13,482444 

120.7 

128.0 

Automotive: 

January  . 

December  . 

3,787.346 

4,058,449 

6460429 

3,919,522 

60.5 

103.5 

61.8 

103.9 

Financial: 

January  . 

December  . 

2,536,403 

1,835,249 

2,083,313 

1,432,453 

121.7 

128.1 

81.2 

78.5 

KOBAK  TO  LORD  &  THOMAS 

A.F.A.  Chairman  Leaving  Post  As 
N.B.C.  Vice-President 

Edgar  Kobak,  widely  known  adver¬ 
tising  man,  is  resigning  his  post  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  will  join  the  New  York  staff  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency 
shortly  after  March  1,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  agency.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  having  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  Before  joining  NBC  in 
March,  1934,  he  had  served  as  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 


BOOTH  JOINS  McDEVITT 

W.  P.  Booth  will  join  George  A, 
McDevitt  Company,  New  York  Feb. 
15.  He  has  served  as  media  director 
of  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  New  York, 
and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


UNITED  FRONT  INDORSED 

Carl  Ritchie  Heads  Committee  cl 
Interstate  Ad  Managers 

The  Interstate  Advertising  Managm 
Association,  composed  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  newspapff 
men  recently  voted  approval  of  ^ 
United  Front  movement,  and  authoriiw 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  cooperate 
in  the  development  of  new  national  a^ 
counts  for  newspapers. 

Carl  Ritchie,  of  DeLisser,  Boyd  4 
Terhune,  Inc.,  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tives,  was  made  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

COLEMAN  CO.  JOINS  A.N.A 

Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Company, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  A.  W.  Boyer  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  company. 


SELECTS  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  b** 
apiwinted  to  handle  the  account  » 
Chittenden  &  Eastman,  Burlington,  la. 
manufacturer  of  Permalux  furniture. 
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Exeels  Also  In 

COLOR  PRESSES 


The  same  correct  fundamental  principles,  most  inten¬ 
sively  developed  in  Scott  “Extra-High-Speed”  Newspaper 
Presses,  which  have  won  world -wide  recognition  by  many 
of  the  foremost  newspapers  for  good  printing,  neat  and 
accurate  folding,  perfect  automatic  tension  control  and 
the  fastest  and  most  productive  speeds,  have  been  applied 
by  Scott  to  the  more  exacting  requirements  of  good  News¬ 
paper,  Magazine  and  Comic  Color  Printing. 

Scott  has  built  by  far  the  most  High  Speed  Color  Presses 
in  use.  Scott  High  Speed  Color  Presses  are  in  use,  in 
process  of  installation  and  under  construction  as  follows : 

Los  Angeles  Times  24  Couples 
W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.  16  ‘‘ 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  10  “ 

Wallace  Homestead  8  “ 

Place  your  Color  Printing  Problems  before  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  economically  and  effectively  Scott  High 
Speed  Color  Presses  can  do  your  work  in  a  thoroughly 

satisfactory  manner. 

•  • 

To  prospective  users  of  Color  Presses,  whose  needs  do  not 
require  the  higher  running  speeds  of  Scott  Color  Presses, 
we  can  offer  these  two  Hoe  Universal  Unit  (Pancoast) 

Color  Presses  similar  to  the  presses  now  printing  The 
American  Weekly  and  other  Color  Sections. 

1 — 12  Couple  Press  1 — 16  Couple  Press 

Formerly  at  Los  Angeles  Times  Now  at  The  Detroit  News 

Walter  Scott  &  €o. 

New  York  •«*««  «"*»  Factory  Cfciea#o 

230  West  list  Street  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  do  S.  A.  1330  Monadnoek  Bloek 


New  York  Sunday  News  28  Couples 

Detroit  News  16  ‘‘ 

Philadelphia  Record  12  ‘‘ 

New  Orleans  Times 

Picayune  8  ‘‘ 
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McCORMICK,  GOV.  OLSON  EMBROILED 
OVER  LIGGETT  ASSASSINATION 

At  Ohio  Meeting  Chicago  Tribune  Publisher  Says  Minnesota 
Executive  Aided  Gangland — Olson  Retsdiates  That  Colonel  Is 
Insincere  In  Fight  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 


'TRIKING  back  at  Col.  Robert  R  Elisha  Hanson,  Reneral  counsel  for 


that  "the  old  tiKht  for  liberty  is  still  | 
l)emg  waged"  and  that  ••newspapermen 
must  stand  together  for  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Am-^rican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  discussed 
the  Bureau’s  recent  studies  of  rad'O  ad¬ 
vertising. 


McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  the  American  Xewspai)er  Publishers  qa.  PRESS  INSTITUTE,  FEB.  19-24  i 


wd  publisher  Gov.  Floyd  B.  Olson  of  Association,  another  speaker  at  the  D  j  director  of  Science 

American  press  ^  ^ 

publisher  as  a  fakir  and  a  ‘  journal-  is  fortified  against  hostile  action  by  ,  ,  ’  •  i  neortria  Press  In- 


.rr,  •  ,  1.- - 1  ■  {  ,  a  A  ■  ,  1  .-1  .•  1  service,  will  ne  tne  opening  speaKcr  ^  ^  -mam  YMmiff// /m 

publisher  as  a  fakir  and  a  “journal-  is  fortified  against  hostile  action  by  ,  ,  ’  •  -nnu-i  OeoWia  Press  In-  i  W/. 

istic  charlatan”  in  a  scathing  rebuttal  executive,  legislative  or  judicial  branches  Athens  Ga  Feb  19-^4  \Ir  ^  ^  ^ 

Se  ?‘u""  «“vcr„m,m  and  warned  »nb-  gj.t’wm  ri.oSrrf  wdh  a  fJL  'JMmmm. 

the  Ohio  Daily  Newsoaner  Publishers  ushers  aeamst  efforts  to  control  news-  ,  ,  ,  _ •_  i-, _ 


the  Ohio  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers’  lishers  against  efforts  to  control  news- 
Association,  Feb.  7,  that  Olson  "lent  papers’  revenue. 

aid  and  assistance  to  gangland  in  its  “At  the  present  moment.”  Mr.  Hati- 
campaign.”  son  said,  •‘there  are  any  number  of  bills 

Col.  McCormick  answered  Gov.  pending  in  Washington  w'hich,  if  en- 


usners  against  ei.orts  lo  comro.  news-  ^  3^  Wednesday  evening  in  Daw- 

papers  revenue.  , „  son  Hall,  given  bv  the  University  of 

At  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Han-  q  through  the  Henry 

son  said,  there  are  any  number  of  bills  J  ^  ^  ^  Journalism,  is  host  to 
pending  in  Washington  which,  if  en-  \V 


the  com!  acted,  would  seriously  cripple  the  press  the’’Twrsffv.'"’ril  'be 

ment :  If  Gov.  Olson  is  cleared  of  the  of  this  country.  Pmfpssor  l'  Fdward 

Liggett  murder,  I’ll  reply  to  his  charges  The  Black  thirty-bour-week  bill  was  1.  •  c^h!^!  of 


political  personnel,  was  in  alliance  with 
crime  and  that  propaganda  against 
newspapers  had  been  caused  by  “sub- 
verters  because  the  newspapers  are  the 
backbone  of  the  institutions  they  wish  to 
overthrow.” 

“Free  government  has  all  but  broken 
down,  he  asserted.  “Whether  the  ship 
of  state  will  steer  upon  the  rocks  of 
anarchy  or  to  the  deep,  safe  channel  of 
constitutionality  hangs  in  the  balance.” 

At  Rochester.  Minn.,  where  Gov. 
Olson  IS  recovering  from  a  recent  oper- 
ati(m,  he  issued  the  following  answer 
to  Col.  McCormick’s  assertions: 

"Col.  Bertie  McCormick’s  charge 
gainst  me  is  false  and  he  knows  it 
He  makes  the  charge  because  he  is  a 
czarist-minded  reactionary  and  hates  me 
for^  what  he  calls  ‘ultra-radicalism.’ 

He  is  a  fakir  in  his  alleged  cham- 
luonship  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Dozens  of  papers  have  been  suppressed 
because  of  economic  views  expressed  in 
their  columns  without  a  word  from 
t  when  a  scandal  sheet 

has  difficulty  that  Bertie  comes  to  the 
rescue.  That  is  because  Bertie  is  the 
owner  of  the  world’s  leading  scandal 
Sheet. 

alleged  war 

on  crime.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
wai-red  on  crime  only  when  Bertie’s 
political  opponents  have  been  in 
p(»\ver, 

about  murder  he 
IS  himself  morally  responsible  fo-  the 
persons.  On  August 
^  1933,  during  the  World’s  Frir  at 
Chicago,  the  health  department  dis¬ 
cover^  that  a  great  many  employes 
hamlling  food  in  a  Chicago  hotel  had 
amwbic  dysentery,  a  deadly  disease. 
McCormick  had  the  report  suppressed. 
Later  more  cases  were  discovered.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  again  had  the  findings  sup¬ 
pressed  and  also  persuaded  other  news¬ 
papers  ^  of  Chicago  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  It  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  World’s  Fair  that  anv  news- 
pa  jier  comment  appeared.  In  the  mean- 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


PRE-SELLING! 


To  the  Telegram-Gazette,  from  the  district  manager  of  a  large 
national  advertiser: 


“I  fully  believe  that  your  RETAIL  AD-VISERlhas  been  the  means 

of  doing  a  real  pre-selling  job  in  the  territory  for  our  Mr. - , 

and  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation.” 


Ahead  of  the  sale.sman— in  between  the  visits  of  the  .salesman — the 
RETAIL  AD-VISER  goes  to  stores  tliroughout  the  Worcester  Market 
with  information  that  advertisers  want  to  get  across  to  dealers.  It  tells 
of  new  products,  new  offers — calls  attention  to  advertising  camjiaigns 
ajipearing  or  about  to  appear  in  the  Telegram-Gazette.  It  enlists  dealer 
enthusiasm  for  nationally-advertised  jiroducts. 


.\ny  .salesman  covering  the  Worcester  territory  can' testify  to  the  pre¬ 
selling  job  accomplished  by  this  informative  little  publication  sent  out 
twice-a-month  to  more  than  2,8(K)  dealers,  buyers  and  store  executives  in 
the  Worcester  citj'  and  suburban  market. 


The  RETAIL  AD-VISER  is  part  of  the  service  rendered  Telegram- 
Gazette  advertisers  by  the  Merchandising  Department  of  these  newspapers. 


The  ENTIRE  Worcester  Market,  concentrating  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  433,000  in  the  city  and  average  18- 
mile  suburban  trading  area,  is  effectively  cultivated 
through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE.  Average  net 
paid  circulation  over  100,000  for  more  than  eight  years. 


time,  manv  people  h.ad  come  to  Chicago 
and  had  fallen  victims  of  the  epidemic. 

“Some  of  them  died  as  a  result,  in¬ 
cluding  my  friend.  William  Stewart, 
Minnesota  Game  and  Fish  Commis¬ 
sioner.  McCormick  suonressed  the 
truth  because  the  rotten  dollars  to  be 
made  from  the  affair  were  more  pre¬ 
cious  to  him  than  the  lives  of  inno¬ 
cent  people  who  could  ha”<*  been 
warned.  If  he  has  a  conscience  it 
should  be  crawling  with  dvsentery 
germs.” 


THE  TELEGRAM  -  GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


New  York  Chicafo  Detroit  Boston  PkiUdelf^ie  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Cincinnati 


Iiiuruer,  in  reply  to  ms  charges  1  "v  iiiiiiy-ii..ui-«ccK  imu  _r  .u.  \f;cco„ri  School  of  Tour- 

that  I  am  a  ’fakir’  and  ’journalistic  mentioned  as  one  which  the  Publishers  Uera  d,  o  .  ‘  .r  .t,  round 

charlatan,’  and  not  before.”  Association  had  considered  it  important  ^  I 

Speaking  at  Columbus,  Col.  McCor-  to  oppose,  and  the  “so-called  Federal  sessions^ _ _  i 

mick  told  Ohio  publishers  the  ’’ultra-  Social  Security  .^ct”  was  described  as  cu/'c'ccrsc  DnnirMirVE'R 

radical”  governor  of  Minnesota  bad  lent  employing  doubtful  methods  to  accom-  JONES  SUCCU. 

“aid  and  assistance  to  gangland  in  its  plisb  its  stated  purpose.  Publishers  The_Grer»t7Pif/i  (Conn.)  Daily  \ezvs- 

campaign”  of  “murdering  editors  ana  were  advised  to  pay  taxes  provided  tin-  Graphic  has  announced  the  retirernent 
all  who  cross  its  path.”  Citing  the  re-  tier  this  act  onlv  under  protest.  of  John  Rodemeyer  as  editor.  Mr. 

cent  slaying  of  Walter  Liggett,  he  said :  Thev  were  advised,  too,  that,  in  the  Rodemeyer,  who  is  completing  60  years 

“Liggett  carried  on  a  fearless  fight  speaker’s  opinion,  the  Wagner  Lalmr  in  journalism,  has  been  editc^  of  the 
against  the  criminal  alliance  of  crime  Relations  Act  could  not  lie  applied  to  Daily  News-Graphic  and  its  predeces.'.ort 
and  politics  which  ruled  Minneapolis,  newspaper  publishers  and  that  “no  pub-  the  semi-weekly  Greemvxch  hervs  & 
the  county,  and  the  state  of  Minnesota.”  lishcr  should  voluntarilv  submit  to  it.”  iiraphic.  since  1917.  As  editor-emeritus 
Tile  Triliune  publisher  asserted  at  one  Webb  Miller.  European  manager  of  he  will  contribute  frequent  articles,  and 
point  in  his  address  tliat  “subverters  United  Press,  related  his  experiences  his  name  will  continue  on  the  inast- 
and  ultra-radicals”  sought  to  “destroy  ff'**  Etliioi>ian  war  zone,  and  Major  head.  Payson  Jones,  recently  appointe<l 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  over-  Norman  Imrie.  wlitorial  writer  on_  the  general  manager,  will  also  take  over 
throw  our  form  of  government.”  Columbus  Dispatch,  told  the  editors  the  editorship. 

He  declared  the  state,  through  its  _ _ _ _ 


And  now  the  famous 
Dionne  quintuplets  male* 
their  bow  as  heroines  of 
a  novel. 


S 


They  are  ani()n,t{  the  central 
eharacters  of  “The  (>ounli|; 
Doctor,”  preijarcd  by  NEA  m 
a  iiew.spaper  serial  from  thi 
scenario  of  the  forthcoiniei 
Twentietli  Ontury-Fox  File 
production. 


Exclusive  newspaper  righii 
to  the  story  have  been  ob» 
tainetl  by  NEA. 


The  story  takes  the  read#: 
through  all  the  lunnan  intce 
esl  of  the  country  doctor’s  » 
reel’  in  the  north  woods  .  .  . 
heroic  llij'hts  in  midwinter  to 
suppress  an  epidemic  ...  the 
lovable  cliaraeters  of  the 
country  doctor  and  his  a 
...  a  youthful  romance  .  . . 
the  climax  of  a  plot  b 
around  tlie  birth  of  q 
tnplets. 


It  is  something  new 
newspaper  tiction,  a  grip 
story  that  capitalizes  the  i 
ular  reader  interest  in 
world’s  only  living  q 
tuplets. 


Every  chapter  is  illustrat* 
ed  by  exclusive  photo* 
graphs. 


‘The  Country  Doctor”  is 
15  chapters,  the  tirst  rele 
on  February  24. 


NEA  Service,  In 


461 — Sth  Av*.  l200W.3r4 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELA 

SI4  Mission  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


And  the  whole  story  goaii 
exclusively  to  clients 
NEA  Service  as  part  of  thakf! 
regular  budget. 


/  .  J 


( 
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NEW  YORK  IS  AN 


lOUS 

nakt 
«  cH 


l0^  Airial  Suney$ 


National  Advertisins  Representatives:  PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 


The  Higher  the  Concentration 
The  Greater  the  Selling  Power 

Concentration  of  Circulation  in  50-Mile  Trading  Area 
New  York  Morning  Newspapers 

Wttkday  Sunday 

AMERICAN . 94.6% . 75.2% 

TIMES . 81.2% . 54.9% 

HERALD-TRIBUNE . 80.9% . 65.4% 

NEWS . 91.9% . 63.3% 

MIRROR . 83.5% . 41.5% 


The  American  is  deliber¬ 
ately,  intentionally  edited  for  New  Yorkers 
.  for  the  typical  New  Yorkers  ...  for 
the  young,  active,  modern  New  Yorkers. 
And  so,  these  New  Yorkers,  these  people 
who  go  places,  do  things,  live  well,  and 
spend  well,  naturally  prefer  The  American. 


Look  through  a  copy  of  The  American  and 
you’ll  understand  what  we  mean  .  .  . 
Note  the  crisp,  lively  manner  in  which  it 
presents  the  news  of  the  day;  note  that  its 
contributors  and  columnists  include  men 
like  Arthur  Brisbane,  O.  O.  McIntyre. 
Ogden  Nash,  “Bugs”  Baer,  Frank  Sullivan, 
Robert  Benchley,  Bruce  Barton,  “Believe- 
It-Or-Not”  Ripley,  B.  C.  Forbes  .  .  .  and 
ask  yourself  the  question,  “What  kind  of 
people  would  read  this  kind  of  newspaper?” 


Because  The  American  is  so  typical  of 
New  York,  its  circulation  is  very  largely 
confined  to  the  New  York  market.  Week¬ 
days  and  Sundays,  it  has  a  higher  concen¬ 
tration  of  circulation  in  New  York  City 
and  its  Suburbs  than  any  other  morning 
newspaper  . . .  which  means  that  it  gives  the 
greatest  value  to  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  who  want  their  New  York  appropri¬ 
ations  to  do  a  New  York  selling  job. 
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EDWARD  H.  O’HARA  DIES  IN  SYRACUSE; 
PUBLISHED  HERALD  SINCE  1903 


Dean  of  Upstate  New  York  Publishers  Was  82  Yesu-s  Old — Highly 
Interested  in  Newspaper  Mechanical  Improvements — 
Inspected  Battle  Fields  During  War 


Edward  henry  O’HARA,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  since  1903,  and  dean  ot  upstate 
New  York  news- 


E.  H.  O’Hara 


paper  publishers, 
died  Feb.  10  in 
Syracuse  Memor¬ 
ial  Hospital.  He 
was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  O’Hara  was 
born  on  a  farm 
in  Mottville,  X. 
Y.,  tile  son  of 
John  O’Hara  and 
Catherine  Healey 
O’Hara.  He  at¬ 
tended  public 
schools  and  work¬ 
ed  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was 


cant  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  M  rs.  Thomas  A.  Power ;  two  sons, 
Ivdward  .\rthur  and  George  \V.  O’Hara ; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Edward  Carey  and 
Miss  Ella  O’Hara;  a  brother,  Daniel 
O’Hara;  seven  grandchildren.  Edward 
A.,  Jr.,  Rolx-rt  G.,  Mary  Grace  and 
John  T.  O’Hara,  children  of  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Edward  .A.  O’Hara,  George  Wil¬ 
liam,  Jr..  Ann  Elizalieth  and  James  Ro¬ 
bert  O’Hara,  children  of  George  W. 
O’Hara. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM  CHANGES  The  News  confided  Hoster’s  findin. 

Lawrence  E.  Kraft  has  been  ap-  police.  A  dete^ive  was  assigned 

pointed  assistant  advertising  manager  *o  the  case,  and  the  onicer  and  renorter 
of  the  Continental  Distilling  Corpora-  ca^dly  cleared  up  tM  missing  details, 
tion  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  formerly  They  found  how  Groneman  had  gone 
classified  promotion  manager  of  the  through  a  secret,  common  law  marriage 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and  before  with  Miss  Clemons  nine  days  before 
that  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  New  I’cr  death ;  how  he  had  a  blonde  artist, 
York  American.  .Alexis  Haynes  Me-  'yi^l*  whorn  it  developed  he  had  been 
Atee  has  joined  the  promotion  staff  of  li'irtK  husband,  nurse  the  dying 
the  New  York  World-Telegram.  He  woman, 
was  formerly  with  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  American. 


PERSISTENT 
LANDS  A 


DIGGING 

‘BEAT’ 


LIBEL  LEGISLATION  URGED 


Young  San  Francisco  News  Reporter, 
Working  on  Routine  tip.  Uncovers 
Facts  Leading  to  Manslaughter 
Indictment  Against  Chiropractor 


Details  complete,  the  News  ran  a 
copyrighted  story.  Groneman’s  indict¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  of  criminal  negli. 
gcnce  quickly  followed. 

“To  my  mind  this  ‘beat’  serves  to 
show  that  reporting  is  still  pre-eminent 
instead  of  being  a  lost  art,”  -aid  Frank 
Clarvoe,  News  managing  editor,  “’Thii 
was  the  best  example  of  persistent  r^ 
porting  I  have  observed  in  a  long  time." 


16,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Skatu'ateles  Democrat,  a  weekly,  as  an 
apprentice  printer. 

During  the  subsequent  06  years,  his 
newspaper  career  carried  him  through 
the  develoinnent  of  modern  newspaper 
production,  from  the  era  of  hand-set 
type  and  hand-operated  Hat  bed  presses 
to  the  present  age  of  iwwer-driven  type¬ 
setting  machines,  multiple  iiresses  and 
world-coverage  of  news  by  great  press 
associations. 

In  his  climb  from  a  post  of  printer's 
apprentice  on  a  small  weekly  newspaper 
to  that  of  publisher  of  a  leading  up¬ 
state  daily,  he  liecame  proficient  in  all 
phases  of  the  industry. 

He  worked  in  the  Democrat  office 
for  three  years.  In  1873,  he  went  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Syracuse  Typographical  Union,  safeguard 


of  which  .Arthur  Jenkins,  who  founded 
the  Syracuse  Herald  four  years  later, 
was  president. 

Mr.  Jenkins  started  the  Syracuse 
Herald  on  Jan.  15,  1877,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $265.  Soon  thereafter  Mr. 
O’Hara  became  a  member  of  the  staff 


Massachusetts  Papers  Ask  Freedom 
on  All  Written  Court  Pleadings 

(Stecial  to  Ehitor  &  Pcblisher) 
Boston,  Feb.  10 — Counsel  for  several 
Boston  and  Worcester  newspapers 
have  urged  favorable  legislative  action 
on  a  bill  permitting  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  contents  of  all  written  plead¬ 
ings  filed  in  court  without  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  libel  suits. 

.Attorney  Francis  J.  Leahy,  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  told  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  on  judiciary  that  virtually  all 
newspapers  of  Massachusetts  supported 
the  measure.  Representatives  of  the 
Boston  American,  Record,  Post,  and 
Herald  Traveler  also  appeared  in  favor, 
as  did  Joseph  C.  DeWolf,  associate 
editor  of  the  Worcester  Tclegram- 
Gacette.  Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager. 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  also  backed  the  legislation. 

To  the  argument  that  the  bill  would 
unscrupulous  newspapers. 


TO  REOPEN  RADIO  CASE 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Pi'buishm) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12— 'Rie 
A  bit  of  gossip,  similar  to  the  daily  Federal  Communications  Commission, 


Bailey  .Aldrich,  counsel  for  the  Herald 
Traveler,  said  injured  parties  could 
show  malice  and  obtain  redress  in  that 
way. 

At  another  legislative  hearing,  action 
was  urged  by  a  legislator  to  provide 
private  hearings  before  trials  in  divorce 


and_  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  paper  actions  in  which  adultery  was  charged. 


m  its  early  battles  with  lively  compe¬ 
titors. 

In  1883,  Mr.  O’Hara  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
became  brothers-in-law  when  Mr. 
O’Hara  married  Miss  -Ann  Hogan,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who,  before  her 
marriage  had  been  Miss  Emma  Hogan. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jenkins  in  1903, 
Mr.  O’Hara  became  publisher  of  the 
Herald. 

His  interest  in  the  rapid  mechanical 
advances  of  the  age  developed  natur¬ 
ally  as  he  saw  in  his  own  field  the  web 
press  supplanting  the  flat  bed  press,  the 
Linotype  replace  the  hand  compositor, 
the  typewriter  supersede  the  pencil  of 
the  reporter  and  the  telephone  and  the 
telegraph  take  the  place  of  the  mes¬ 
senger. 


The  legislature  has  killed  a  bill 
which  would  protect  newspapermen’s 
news  sources. 


the  American  continent,  and,  in  1927, 
carried  on  the  first  upstate  telephone 
conversation  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
when  he  conversed  with  a  British  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

In  his  65th  year  Mr.  O’Hara  went  to 
France  as  a  member  of  the  commission 
of  12  American  editors  and  publishers 
invited  by  the  British  government  to 
inspect  war  operations  in  1918.  The 
publishers  were  at  'Vimy  Ridge  four 
days  after  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
that  sector. 

Mr.  O’Hara  and  Edgar  B.  Piper,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  were 
severely  injured  in  an  accident  near 
Arras  where  their  automobile,  driven 
by  a  military  chauffeur,  was  in  col¬ 
lision  with  an  Army  truck.  They  were 
cared  for  in  French  hospitals. 

After  inspecting  the  war  area  in 
France,  Mr.  O’Hara  and  the  other 
American  publishers  were  guests  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  at  a  reception 
at  Sandringham  on  Oct.  13,  1918. 

Mr.  O’Hara  was  a  member  of  the 
Citizens’  Club  of  Syracuse  and  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Rotary  Club.  He  was  a  communi- 


In  1921 


.Science  made  great  news 
stories: 


Vast  extent  of  universe  dis¬ 
covered  .  .  .  X-rays  told  struc¬ 
ture  of  matter  .  .  .  Bacterioph¬ 
age  discovered . . .  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  in  infancy. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  founded 
in  1921,  reports  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  aU  fields  of  science 
with  utmost  accuracy,  utmost 
completeness. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Constitution  At>e. 
t9^ashington,  D,  C. 


half-dozen  tips  which  find  their  way  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  indeci- 
into  metropolitan  newspajier  city  rooms,  sion,  has  again  reversed  itself  to  reopen 
recentlv  came  to  the  case  involving  five  Brooklyn  radio 
the  San  Francisco  stations,  with  the  possibility  the  Brook- 
News.  The  /.v«  Daily  F.agle  might  be  edged  out  of  the 
“Qirist  .Angel  of  field.  Yielding  to  petitions,  the  FCC  can- 
Qiinatown.”  one  celled  its  previous  settlement  of  the 
of  San  Francis-  case  which  split  a  radio  channel  between 
co’s  most  fantas-  the  Daily  Eagle  Broadcasting  Comp^ 
t  i  c  characters  and  WBBC  of  Brooklyn.  A  rehearini 
had  disappeared  of  the  entire  case  was  ordered,  thm 
under  mysterious 
circumstances. 

Walter  S.  Hes¬ 
ter.  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  News 
editorial  staff, 
was  assigned  to 
investigate,  chief 


ountermanding  the  eliminating  of  three 
other  stations,  WARD,  WLTH  and 
WVFW  of  Brooklyn. 


S.  IIoSTER 


ly  to  keep  the  record  books  clear.  Hos¬ 
ter’s  weeks  of  iiainstaking  investigation 
ended  recently  when  Hjalmar  Grone¬ 
man,  chiropractor,  was  indicted  for 
manslaughter  in  the  woman’s  weird 
death. 

The  reporter  found  that  the  “Christ 
.Angel”  had  been  spirited  away  from 
her  exotically  furnished  apartment. 
Looking  into  her  background,  he  was 
able  to  follow  an  easy  headline  trail. 
Ella  May  ran  a  kindergarden  in  China¬ 
town.  became  known  as  the  “Christ 
.Angel”  to  the  Chinese,  and  married 


TAX  BILL  EXEMPTS  PRESS 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  10 — Rep^^ 
sentative  Clint  Harrison’s  propo^ 
three  per  cent  state  sales  tax,  which 
will  be  introduced  at  the  special  legis¬ 
lative  session  starting  tomorrow,  ex¬ 
empts  newspaper  advertising,  utility 
sales,  insurance  policies,  gasoline,  to¬ 
bacco  and  farm  products,  school  books, 
hospital  services,  cereal  beverafs, 
transportation,  cotton  and  cotton 
and  non-profit  corporations. 


A.  L.  NICHOLS 

A.  L.  Nichols,  editorial  director  of 
the  Capper  Farm  Press  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Capper 
publications  for  30  years,  died  in  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kan.,  Feb.  7.  He  was  70  years 
old.  Mr.  Nichols  joined  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper  in  publication  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Mail  and  Breeze  in  1900.  Later 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Farmer,  now  Capper's 
Farmer.  He  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Household  Magazine  for  many 


U.  S.  METHODS  IN  ENGLAND 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Miami,  Fla.,  Feb.  12— American  *4- 
pig-tailed  Chinese  to  save  him  from  the  vertising  methods  are  being  used  a- 
drug  habit.  tensively  in  England  with  the  differan 

Finally,  across  the  bay  in  Alameda,  British  _  publicity  is  inclined  to  k 

Hoster  found  the  cottage  to  which  the  "lore  restrained  and  dignified,  accaw 
chiropractor  had  taken  the  woman. 

He  ascertained  that  Groneman  had 
signed  a  death  certificate  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  Also,  that  he  had  laid  claim  to 
her  $54,000  estate.  A  doctor  had  not 
been  called  until  Miss  Qemons  was 
rushed  dying  to  a  hospital 


ing  to  Sir  Charles  Higham,  proi 
advertising  executive  of  London,  berth 
recuperate  from  an  illness.  He 
remain  two  weeks. 


years.  In  1932  he  was  made  ^itorial 
Mr  n’Hara  1011  firef  director  of  all  Capper  farm  publications. 

S,“cu2„"r,’pi"k  Brfor,  gomj  .o  Totjeka  he  a, 

the  Ameriran  ennt.’nent  1077  telegraph  editor  On  the  Omaha  Bee. 


NEW  AUTOMOTIVE  MONTHU^ 

-  .  Automotive  Retailer,  a  monthly  pAl 

Two  weeks  later  Hoster  instructed  lication  for  volume  buyers  of  parts  «■[ 
a  News  stenographer  to  phone  the  chir-  accessories,  will  make  its  initial 
opractor,  inquin'u-  about  Miss  Clem-  ance  the  week  of  _  Feb.  24.  John  U 
mons.  On  a  date  four  months  after  Atkinson  is  publisher;  Herb^  ^ 
the  woman’s  death  he  replied  that  “Miss  Ohmeis,  business  manager.  Offices 
Qemmons  is  doing  nicely  in  a  Peninsula  located  at  30  East  20th  Street, 
sanitarium  .  .  can’t  be  disturbed.”  York  City. 


PICTURES  tell  the  story .  • . 


in  your  news  columns  and  in  your  ads.  Good  pictures 
promote  circulation  and  advertising  patronage.  Poor 
pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  annoy  both  readers  and 
advertisers.  You  can  improve  the  pictures  in  your 
newspaper  by  using  FLEX  dry  mats. 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  CO.,  21  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Ask  your  Stereotyper.  Let 
him  send  for  free  samples 
of  FLEX  dry  mats  and 
give  them  a  trial. 


DRY  MATS 
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IN  nine  out  of  ten  homes  in  Buffalo ...  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  is  a  regular  daily  visitor 
edited  for  and  read  by  all  members  of  the  family  circle 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  FOR  JANUARY— 194,972 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


KID  CANN  COMPLETES  HIS  DEFENSE; 
STATE  BATTERS  AT  ALIBIS 

Many  T'sstify  That  Isadora  Bliunenfeld  Was  in  Barber  Shop  When 
Walter  Liggett  Was  Shot  Down  in  Cold  Blood  to  Avenge 
Editorial  Campaign  Against  Minneapolis  Gangland 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isiifr)  askcd  the  defendant  at  the  close  of  his 

MINXKAPOI.IS.  Feh.  13— With  case: 

Kid  (.'aim's  case  in  liis  own  de-  “Did  you  have_  anythincf  to  do  with 
fense  complete,  the  state  of  Minnesota  the_  murder  of  Walter  LiRRCtt?’ 
spent  the  day  attemiuin;;  to  break  down  1'*®  head  from  side  to 

his  story  that  lie  was  in  a  harlK’r  shop  ^i<ic  slightly  for  emphasis  a"<l_  then 
at  5:41  p.  m.  Dec.  when  Walter  Lig-  answered  very  deliherately :  ‘Not  a 
gett,  fiery  editor  and  puhlisher  of  tlie  thing  in  the  world.’’ 

Mid-west  American,  was  killed  in  the  The  defendant’s  only  departure  from 


that  if  the  money  was  forthcoming, 
(  ami  would  not  lie  convicted. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
county  attorney’s  office  at  once,  and 
investigation  has  been  under  way  since. 
Shuldherg  was  summoned  before  the 
grand  jury  forthwith  as  soon  as  the 
story  was  published. 

STABLE  PAPE^  PRICES 
SEEN  BY  GEFAELL 

If  Great  Lakes  Reorganization  Is 
Approved,  Taking  Major  Papers 
Out  of  Competitive 
Market 

John  E.  (iefaell,  sales  manager  of 
(ireat  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  yesterday  took 
issue  with  statements  appearing  in  the 
Jan.  25th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 


alley  in  the  rear  of  his  home  while  his  his  even — though  rather  worried — man-  Lakes  Paper'  Co.,  yesterday  took 

wife  and  daughter  IiMiked  on.  ner  came  when  Pike  on  cross-examma-  statements  appearing  in  the 

Lou  Galanson.  iniiiortant  detense  wit-  tion  again  touched  on  the  murder.  25tp  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ness,  was  subject  to  a  proliing  cross-  “Do  you  know  who  was  in  the  car  conctTning  the  proposed  reorganization 
examination  by  S-tate  .Attorney  Fred  from  which  Liggett  was  shot?’’  Pike  of  Great  Lakes  which  has  been  approved 

Pike  to  prove  Galanson  met  Cann  _(an  questioned.  lirj-  the  Ontario  supreme  court,  but  which 

alias  for  Isadore  Blumenfeld)  at  3:15  “I  don’t  know  that.  I  have  nothing  approval  has  been  appealed.  Editor  & 
on  the  street  instead  of  5  :.i0  as  charged  to  do  with  that,  not  a  thing,”  Cann  Pt  blisher  quoted  an  A.N.P.A. ’oulletin 

in  the  ddense.  ( lalanson  is  president  replied,  his  eyes  flashing.  “I  tliink  you  to  the  effect  that,  whether  the  (ieal  goes 

of  the  Distillers  Corporation,  a  liquor  know  that,  too.”  _  _  through  or  not,  lower  newsprint  prices 


o  you  know  who  was  in  the  car  concerning  the  proposed  reorganization 
which  Liggett  was  shot  ?”  Pike  of  Great  Lakes  which  has  been  approved 
ioned.  Inj-  the  Ontario  supreme  court,  but  which 


of  the  Distillers’  Corporation,  a  liquor  know  that,  too.” 

concern.  “I’m  in  no  position  to  say,”  Pike  re¬ 


concern.  I  m  in  no  position  to  say.  Pike  re-  ^re  in  prosiiect. 

Galanson  stuck  to  his  story,  however,  turned  calmly.  "Lower  newsprint  prices,  for  a  one 

that  he  chatted  briefly  with  the  alleged  Cann  then  muttered  under  his  two-year  period  are  possible  it  the 
murderer  on  a  street  corner  before  breath:  “Well,  it’s  pretty  rotten.”  fails,”  said  Mr.  Gefaell.  “hut  it 

Blumenfeld  went  into  a  barber  shop  a  What  was  that.'*  Pike  asked.  I  jc  our  belief  that  comoletion  of  the  deal 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  killing  of  tlie  didn’t  hear  that.”  along  the  lines  propped  will  have  a 

militant  editor  whose  reckless  editorial  The  reporter  read  the  comment  from  staliilizing  and  altogether  healthful  ef- 
campaigns  against  Minnesota  gang-rule  his  notes.  jvrt  on  tlie  newsnrint  market.” 


campaigns  against  *\imnesota  gang-ruie  his  notes.  feet  on  the  newsurint  market  ” 

cost  him  his  life.  “What’s  pretty  rotten?”  Pike  ‘""-Vr  tLS 

As  the  day  closed  very  little  testimony  pressed  .....  C7ifan/«  Dm/y  AVtw  and  23  other  Mid- 

had  entered  the  trial  thus  tar  exceirt  McMeekin  at  this  point  declared  that  ,jje  Western  publishers  will  assure 

thought  both  Cann’s  comment  and  oiK-ration  of  the  Great  Lakes  mill  at 
of  the  killing  and  Blunienfeld  s  where-  Pike’s  rejoinder  were  uncalled  for  and  yy  per  cent  of  capacitv  for 

abouts  at  that  time.  Throughout  his  asked  that  they  be  stricken  from  the  ten  vears’’  he  continued  ’The  nub- 

whole  defense.  Kid  Cann  known  by  that  record.  Judge  Selover  so  ordered.  Ushers  it  is  true  will  get  dividends  on 


name  since  his  boxing  days,  maintained  “Have  you  any  per.s^al  knowledge  ^ill  be  held  for  them,  but 

absolute  ignorance  of  who  assassinated  of  where  the  company  s  Oievrolet  coupe  ^uch  dividends  will  be  payable  only  if 
Liggett  as  he  stepped  out  ot  his  car  to  ^as  between  5:30  and  6  o  clock  the  the  (Jreat  Lakes  mill  operates 

opm  his  residence  garage  dtwrs  „mht  of  the  murder?  Pike  pressed  on.  ^  profit.  In  other  words,  the  mill 


Ushers,  it  is  true,  will  get  dividends  on 


open  his  residence  garage  doors. 

Tlie  case  is  expected  to  go  to  the  jury 
this  week. 

The  defense  and  the  state  fought  a 
pitched  battle  over  the  defendant’s 
barbershop  alibi.  Defense  witnesses 
maintained  that  Cann  was  in  the  barber- 


night  ot  the  murder.-  t-ike  pressed  on.  ^  profit.  In  other  words,  the  mill 

“No,  I  haven’t,”  Cann  answered,  must  earn  bond  interest,  depreciation, 

“Tlie  shipping  clerk  from  the  plant  taxes  and  all  other  charges  before  the 
brought  me  down  town  in  it  and  I  publishers  can  share  in  dividends.  This 

thanked  him.  I  don’t  know  where  he  condition  is  not  a  threat  to  newsprint 


drove  after  that.” 


prices,  liecause  prices  must  be  reason- 


the  industry  in  Canada,  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  stabilizing  influence.  For  one 
thingik  these  publishers,  some  of  them 
controlling  large  newspafiers,  will  be 
removed,  under  the  reorganization,  from 
the  comjietitive  field  in  the  matter  of 
newsprint  buying.  That  is,  pr;c2-cut. 
ting  at  the  insistence  of  publishers  is 
minimized  to  the  extent  that  the 
publishers  associated  in  this  venture 
are  iHiiind  to  a  uniform  price  for  news¬ 
print;  and  they  cannot  hope  for  divi¬ 
dends  on  their  B  shares  until  paper 
prices  rise  materially. 

ACTRESS  SUES  N.  Y.  DAILY 

Louise  Henry  Alleges  Damages _ Sayi 

She  Was  Never  Married 

.\  suit  for  $5(X},000  damages,  alleg¬ 
ing  libel,  was  filed  in  Manhattan  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  by  Miss  Louise 
Henry,  stage  and  screen  actress, 
against  the  A'.’tt'  Vork  Post. 

-Miss  Henry  set  forth  in  her  com¬ 
plaint  that  she  has  been  under  contract 
to  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios 
at  $500  a  week  and  that  her  contract 
lias  five  more  years  to  run. 

On  last  Oct.  24,  she  charges,  the  Post 
published  a  news  item  concerning  her 
referring  to  her  marital  difficulties 
with  a  George  Reuter,  a  paving  block 
corporation  executive  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
-She  asserted  that  she  has  never  bera 
married  and  that  her  reputation  has 
been  damaged  with  the  public  and  thea¬ 
trical  producers. 

Counsel  for  the  Post  denied  the 
charges  of  the  complaint  and  further 
declared  that  the  article  was  not  liW- 
ous  iier  se  and  that  the  complaint  failed 
to  allege  special  damages.  Justice  Sam¬ 
uel  1.  Rosemann  refused  to  dismiss  the 
suit. 

NEW  MEMPHIS  AGENCY 

C.  Raymond  Powell,  formerly  viix- 
president  of  Lake-Spiro-Cohn,  Inc.,  has 
opened  his  own  advertising  agency  to 
be  known  as  the  Raymond  Powell 
Company,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


RhnrDf  h  ..,r  of  life  mi.rderwW  e  examination,  Cann  admitted  ably  good  before  there  are  profits  avail- 

I«i._  co„victed_  for  bootloggiijs  able  for  dividends  of  any  kind.” 


the  State  attemnteH  to  show  Hisrrenan-  '-''■■nv.icu  iwi  ijwiishbiok  aOie  lOr  aiViaeiKlS  OI  any  Kinu.  ■  A  VZTX7’ 

cies  between  the  statements  Ich  wit-  Vrs^  d'T  niSt In  ‘t  ‘‘''f  IS  ANY 

nesses  gave  on  the  stand  and  those  given  to  S  hf  ’  «  members  on  Jan.  20.  said  that  the 

authorities  while  the  crime  still  was  ‘  ^  $1,500  fine,  and  in  1934  he  was  receivers  for  the  (jreat  Lakes  Paper  Co., 

heinp  investifrateH  sentenced  to  a  year  in  the  Minneapolis  (The  National  Trust  Co.)  must  reduce 

Tim  defense  was  to  complete  its  case  w^^housc  prices  by  $2  per  ton  retroactive  to  Jan. 

late  Thiirsdav  the  state  havintr  on  hanrl  detailed  every  1  if  the  new  company,  the  Upper  Lakes 

a  numSr  SVehu  .  “  riftrj  ,o  briSs  "  'f  ‘-ff  Pj'P  &  Pr'  "  T' 

its  ciri»  ti,o  t,-;..i  tvv  o  ^  "'3*  shot.  He  arrived  in  the  .Artistic  take  over  the  propertv  bv  -April  1.  Mr. 


its  side  of  the  trial  to  a  close.  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  grand  jurv  continued  ^  f  statement, 

investigation  of  the  storv  that  various  ^ ^ “■*  publishers  with  whom  we 
attempts  have  been  made  to  “fix”  cer-  remained  there  unHl  6.30  or  0.40.  contracts  prefer  a  sound  basis  for 

tain  witnesses  for  the  state  in  the  case,  was  shot  at  3  .-(l.  ^  jieriod  of  ten  years  or  longer,  at  a 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  under  sub-  After  bejng  halted  by  the  court  on  reasonable  price,  rather  than  a  condition 
poena,  with  testimony  pointing  to  a  cross-examination  from  questioning  the  which  would  give  them  a  slight  ad- 

“chaser”  for  a  local  criminal  law  firm  defendant  as  to  his  associates  in  his  vantage  in  today’s  market.”  Mr.  Ge- 

as  the  partv  responsible  for  the  ’’fixing”  hooklegging  activities.  Pike  tore  into  faell  said,  “against  the  strong  possi- 
attempt.  ’  Cann  at  length  as  to  his  bootlegging  hility  of  excessive  prices  at  a  later  date.” 

Cann  took  the  stand  in  his  own  de-  j*'?’  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  ,  j  ^Ir.  Gefaell  added  that  publishers — 

fense  Monday  and  then  withstood  a  The  defendant  denied  that  he  had  any  especially  those  associated  in  providing 
battering  assault  on  his  alibi.  knowledge  of  the  use  ot  firearms  but  contracts  for  the  Upper  Lakes  Co. — 

Under  the  withering  fire  of  cross-  did  admit  that  during  October  he  had  realize  the  advantages  of  having  an  in¬ 
examination  bv  Frederick  W.  Pike  ^'*^sett  which  pre-  dependent  mill.  Such  a  unit,  instead 

assistant  attorney  general,  he  gave  not  Liggett  s  being  set  upon  by  thugs  ^  demoralizing  influence  upon 

muSS  Acting  to'^'^^lice  reports  at  the 

ically  on  dfrect  examination  Tat  he  “argument”  and  the  subse- 

was  innocent  quent  affray,  which  Cann  denied  haviiiir 

„  '  any  part  in,  was  a  “drunken  fight.” 

I  he  state  lost  a  heated  exchange  be-  Liggett,  in  his  Mid- West  -American, 

^een  attorneys  when  Judge  -Arthur  W.  however,  contended  it  was  an  assault 
Selover  ruled  that  it  could  not  force  upon  him  because  of  stories  he  had 
the  defendant  to  give  the  narnes  of  his  published  about  the  “liquor  syndicate” 
companiCHis  m  criminal  activities  dur-  in  which  he  named  Kid  Cann. 


After  being  halted  by  the  court  on  reasonable  price,  rather  than  a  condition 
cross-examination  from  questioning  the  which  would  give  them  a  slight  ad- 


ing  prohibition  days,  but  scored  in  the  p  p;w  evamination  on  this 
same  ruling  when  the  court  declared  it  i  ^  examination  on  this 

could  quesLii  closely  on  the  activities  pomt  it  became  apparent  that  the  .state 
of  those  davs  ^  i  ^vould  claim  in  its  final  summation  that 

„  •  ■  j  ,  ■  '*1  Ihc  paper’s  attack  on  Cann  lay  the 

i^th  on  direct  and  during  cross-ex-  motive  for  the  murder, 
amination,  the  accused  answered  care-  Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the 
tully,  his  attorney  coming  to  his  aid  court  house,  there  was  another  of  the 
(xcasionally  when  it  became  apjiarent  numerous  repercussions  the  Liggett 
that  the  state  was  pressing  too  closely,  murder  has  set  off.  While  Cann  was 
True  probably  to  the  code  of  his  on  the  stand,  the  Minncaf>olis  Journal 
days  in  the  illicit  liquor  traffic,  the  de-  published  an  exclusive  story  stating 
fendant  denieil  that  he  was  associated  that  Myer  Shuldberg,  Cann’s  employer, 
with  anyone  in  his  bootlegging  ojiera-  had  reported  an  alleged  offer  by  two 
tions.  He  admitted  his  operations  in  police  officers  to  “fix”  the  Cann  case 
the  liquor  racket,  but  maintained  stead-  for  $10,000. 


ily  that  he  was  in  business  alone. 


The  officers,  it  was  learned,  were  re- 
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1  NEWS  AGENCY 

JLmesbldc 

DEALERS  &  distributors 

OUT-OF-TOWN 

NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  I90S 


The  high  spot  of  the  defense  case  ported  to  have  approached  Shuldberg 
came  when  Defense  Attorney  McMeekin  Christmas  day  with  the  offer,  declaring 


Newspaper 

.  .  .  big  or  little  .  .  .  will  do 
it’s  best  work  with  , 

morley' 

MATS 

They  give  deep,  clear  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce  ] 
clean-printing  stereos,  j 
They  require  only  mod¬ 
erate  moulding-pressure  .  . 
and  this  protects  type  and 
cuts;  prolongs  the  life  of 
!  moulding  blankets.  j 

Morley  Mats  are  worth  | 
getting  acquainted  with.  ^ 

Samples  for  the  asking.  1 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office:  46  East  11th  St. 
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TO  FILL  675,000  COFFEE  POTS  IN 

iki  Pafit  O^lew 


ONLY  one  way  to  sell  ALL  of  the  food  and 
drink  that  crowd  the  larders  of  675,000 
families  .  .  . 

You  may  reach  some  few  of  them  some  of  the 
time,  but  there’s  only  one  way  to  reach  them 
ALL  at  the  same  time,  assured  of  their  greatest 
interest. 

For  there  is  only  one  thing  that  ALL  have  in 
common:  year  after  year,  they  prefer  the  New 
York  Evening  Jovimal  .  .  .  the  newspaper  with 
the  nation’s  largest  loyal  evening  readership. 
Housewives  of  the  Journal  Part  of  New  York 


do  their  daily  shopping  for  more  than  675,000 
families;  they  serve  ten  million  meals  each  day 
of  the  week!  Their  patronage  can  spell  success; 
the  lack  of  it  can  mean  failure. 

And,  because  they  are  readers  of  the  Journal, 
you  know  that  they  are  different  from  others, 
for  no  other  newspaper  is  like  the  Journal. 
Preference  for  its  pages  is  the  sign  manual  of  a 
group  apart.  .  .  . 

A  throng  of  fine,  substantial  families  to  whose 
pantries  there  is  Only  One  Way  of  assured 
entry  .  .  .  the  Journal. 


)N 
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TEXT  OF  COURT  DECISION 
KILUNG  NEWSPAPER  TAX 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


the  freedom  of  the  press  in  force  when 
tlie  Constitution  was  adopted  were 
never  accepted  by  the  American  colon¬ 
ists  and  that  by  the  First  Amendment 
it  was  meant  to  preclude  the  national 
government,  and  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  preclude  the  States, 
from  adopting  any  form  of  previous 


venture  that  in  the  adoption  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  newspaper  stamp  tax  and  the  tax 
on  advertisements,  revenue  was  of  sub-  restraint  upon  printed  publications,  or 
ordinate  concern,  and  that  the  dominant  their  circulation,  including  that  which 
and  controlling  aim  was  to  prevent,  or  had  theretofore  been  effected  by  these 
curtail  the  opportunity  for,  the  acquisi-  two  well-known  and  odious  methods, 
tion  of  knowledge  by  the  people  in  re-  This  court  had  occasion  in  Near  v. 
spect  of  their  governmental  atfairs.  It  Minnesota,  supra,  at  pp.  713  et  seq.,  to 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  so  many  of  the  discuss  at  some  len^h  the  subject  in 
best  men  of  England  would  for  a  cen-  its  general  aspect.  The  conclusion  there 


tury  of  time  have  waged,  as  they  did, 
stubborn  and  often  precarious  warfare 
against  these  taxes  it  a  mere  matter  of 
taxation  had  been  involved.  'Hie  aim 
of  the  struggle  was  not  to  relieve  tax¬ 
payers  from  a  burden,  but  to  establish 
and  preserve  the  right  of  the  English 
people  to  full  information  in  respect  of 
the  doings  or  misdoings  of  tlieir  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Uixm  the  correctness  of  this  conclu¬ 
sion  the  very  characterization  of  the 
exactions  as  “taxes  on  knowledge” 
sheds  a  flood  of  corroborative  light.  In 
the  ultimate,  an  informed  and  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion  was  the  thing  at 
stake;  for,  as  Erskine,  in  his  great 
speech  in  defense  of  Paine,  has  said: 
“The  liberty  of  opinion  keeps  govern¬ 
ments  themselves  in  due  subjection  to 
their  duties.”  Erskine’s  Speeches,  High’s 
ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  525.  See  May’s  Consti¬ 
tutional  History  of  England,  7th  ed., 
vol.  II,  pp.  238-245. 

In  1785,  only  four  years  before  Con¬ 
gress  had  proposed  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
following  the  English  example,  imposed 
a  stamp  tax  on  all  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  following  year  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  tax  was  imposed.  Both 
taxes  met  with  such  violent  opposition 
that  the  former  was  repealed  in  1786 
and  the  latter  in  1788.  Duniway,  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  Massachusetts, 
pp.  136-137. 

The  framers  of  the  First  .\mendment 
were  familiar  with  the  English  struggle, 
which  then  had  continued  for  nearly 
eighty  years  and  was  destined  to  go  on 
for  another  sixty-five  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  culminated  in  a  last¬ 
ing  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious  taxes. 
The  framers  were  likewise  familiar 
with  the  then  recent  Massachusetts  epi¬ 
sode,  and  while  that  occurrence  did 
much  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  (see  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Federal  Constitution,  1888,  p.  181), 
the  predominant  influence  must  have 
come  from  the  English  experience.  It 
is  impossible  to  concede  that  by  the 
words  “freedom  of  the  press”  the 
framers  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
adopt  merely  the  narrow  view  then  re¬ 
flected  by  tlie  law  of  England,  that  such 
freedom  consisted  only  in  immunity 
from  previous  censorship:  for  this  abuse 
had  then  permanently  disappeared  from 
English  practice. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  these  words  such  m«des  of  re¬ 
straint  as  were  embodied  in  the  two 
forms  of  taxation  already  described. 
Such  belief  must  be  rejected  in  the  face 
of  the  then  well-known  purpose  of  the 
exactions  and  the  general  adverse  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  Colonies  in  respect  of 
them.  Undoubtedly,  the  range  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  phraswl  in  terms 
of  the  common  law  sometimes  may  be 
fixed  by  recourse  to  the  applicable  rules 
of  that  law.  But  the  doctrine  which 
justifies  such  recourse,  like  other  canons 
of  construction,  must  yield  to  more 
compelling  reasons  whenever  they  exist. 
Cf.  Continental  Bank  v.  Rock  Island 
Railway.  294  U.  S.  648.  668-669.  And. 
obviously,  it  is  subject  to  the  qualifica 
tion  that  the  common  law  rule  invoked 
shall  be  one  not  rejected  by  our  ances¬ 
tors  as  unsuited  to  their  civil  or  po¬ 
litical  conditions.  Murray’s  lessee  v 
Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany,  18  How.  272.  276-277 ;  Waring 
et  al.  V.  Qarke,  5  How.  441,  454-457. 
Powell  V.  Alabama,  supra,  pp.  60-65. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  now  Ijeen 
said,  it  it  evident  that  the  restricted 
rules  of  the  English  law  in  respect  of 


stated  is  that  the  object  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  was  to  prevent  pre¬ 
vious  restraints  on  publication,  and  the 
court  was  careful  not  to  limit  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  right  to  any  particular 
way  of  abridging  it.  Liberty  of  the 
press  within  the  meaning  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision,  it  was  broadly  said 
(p.  716),  meant  “principally  although 
not  exclusively,  immunity  from  pre¬ 
vious  restraints  or  [from]  censorship.” 

Judge  Cooley  has  laid  down  the  test 
to  be  applied — “the  evils  to  l>e  pre¬ 
vented  were  not  the  censorship  of  the 
press  merely,  but  any  action  of  the 
government  by  means  of  which  it 
might  prevent  such  free  and  general] 
discussion  of  public  matters  as  seems 
absolutely  essential  to  prepare  the 
people  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of 
their  rights  as  citizens.”  2  Cooley’s 
Constitutional  Limitations,  8th  ed.,  p. 
886. 

It  is  not  intended  by  anything  we 
have  said  to  suggest  that  the  owners 
of  newspapers  are  immune  from  any 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  taxation  for 
support  of  the  government.  But  this 
is  not  an  ordinary  form  of  tax,  but 
one  single  in  kind,  with  a  long  history 
of  hostile  misuse  against  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  predominant  purpose  of  the  grant 
of  immunity  here  invoked  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  untrammeled  press  as  a  vital 
source  of  public  information.  The  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  other  journals 
of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have 
shed  and  continue  to  shed,  more  light 
on  the  public  and  business  affairs  of 
the  nation  than  any  other  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  publicity:  and  since  informed 
public  opinion  is  the  most  potent  of  all 
restraints  upon  misgovernment,  the 
suppression  or  abridgment  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  afforded  by  a  free  press  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  grave 
concern. 

Tile  tax  here  involved  is  bad  not 
because  it  takes  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  appellees.  If  that  were  all. 
wholly  different  question  would  be 
presented.  It  is  bad  because,  in  the 
light  of  its  history  and  of  its  present 
setting,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  deliberate 
and  calculated  device  in  the  guise  of 
tax  to  limit  the  circulation  of  infor- 


new  subjects  of  taxation,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  significance  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Louisiana  statute,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  no  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  150  years  of  our  national  ex¬ 
istence  has  undertaken  to  impose  a  tax 
like  that  now  in  question. 

The  form  in  which  the  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  is  in  itself  suspicious.  It  is  not 
measured  or  limited  by  the  volume  of 
advertisements.  It  is  measured  alone 
by  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the 
publication  in  which  the  advertisements 
are  carried,  with  the  plain  purpose  of 
penalizing  the  publishers  and  curtail¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  a  selected  group 
of  newspapers. 

2.  Having  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  act  imposing  the  tax  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  unconstitutional  under  the  due 
process  of  law  clause  because  it 
abridges  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
further  ground  assigned  that  it  also 
constitutes  a  denial  of  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws. 

Decree  affirmed. 


GROUP  ELECTS  PALMER 

Howard  W,  Palmer,  editor  of  the 
Greenwich  Press,  was  elected  presidtgt 
of  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Hotel 
Garde,  in  New  Haven  recently.  He 
success  Harold  W.  Bruce,  former  pub 
Usher  of  the  Stafford  Springs  Prtst 
Other  named  were :  Clarkson  S.  Barnes. 
Bristol  Press,  who  was  reelected  sei^ 
vice-president  and  V.  Donald  Hersao, 
New  Canaan  Advertiser,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  afternoon  program  waj 
given  over  to  a  general  discussion  of 
newspaper  problems.  The  principal 
speaker  at  the  evening  banquet  was 
James  E.  Abbe,  author  of  “I  Photo, 
graphed  Russia,”  who  related  many  of 
his  experiences  as  a  roving  photog¬ 
rapher  for  many  newspapers.  Mayor 
Alfred  N.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Stamford, 
who  also  is  publisher  of  the  Darien 
Keznew,  spoke  on  the  problems  of  city 
government. 


OPENS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

J.  L.  Sugden  Advertising  Company. 
Chicago,  has  opened  a  New  York  office 
with  Robert  Collins,  in  charge. 


JAPANESE  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

I.  Hagino,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Tokyo  Domci  Tsushin  Sha,  who  covered 
the  London  Naval  Conference  for  his 
paper,  passed  through  New  York  last 
week  enroute  home. 


mation  to  which  the  public  is  entitled 
in  virtue  of  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
anties.  A  free  press  stands  as  one  of 
the  great  interpreters  between  the  gov 
ernment  and  the  people.  To  allow  it 
to  be  fettered  is  to  fetter  ourselves. 

In  view  of  the  persistent  search  for 
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The  Sun  has  led  all 
New  York  evenins 
newspapers  in 
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JOHN  BENSON.  Fresident 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies 
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“I  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  profit 
news  items  and  articles 
which  you  print  whidi 
are  related  to  advertis¬ 
ing  or  the  advertising 
agency  business.  The 
comments  that  your  Edi¬ 
tors  make,  and  the  facts 
which  are  presented  in 
special  articles,  are  al¬ 
ways  to  the  point  and 
very  informative.  We 
could  not  do  without 
them  here.” 
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EDITOR  »  PUBLISHER— read  each 
week  by  the  makers  and  users  ol 
newspaper  space — offers  an  ideal 
medium  for  the  advertising  of  yoot 
newspaper  and  your  market. 
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IN^OUR  27  years  of  working  with 
the  oil  industry  as  a  publisher  we 
have  always  undertaken  to  tell 
tie  truth  TO  the  industry  as  well  as  to 
tell  the  truth  ABOUT  it. 

This  last  week,  in  a  S16-page  issue, 
n  told  some  new  facts  about  this 
industry'  of  ours,  facts  that  had  never 
lieen  gathered  or  published  before. 

Such  facts  as — 

Oil’s  investment  is  more  than 
?1 3,276,000,000  today. 

Oil’s  purchases  run  to  more  than 
J?876,000,000  a  year  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  other  than 
crude  oil. 

Oil’s  payroll  to  almost  a  million 
workers  is  ,2 17,000,000  a  year. 
Oil  pays  the  farmer  and  land 
owner  for  rentals  and  royalties 
more  than  3200,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

The  oil  industry  is  owned  by  more 
than  a  million  stockholders,  a 
fourth  of  them  women,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  mostly  the  so- 
called  great  middle  class.  More 
than  half  of  them  live  in  small 
towns  and  cities. 

And  we  went  on  with  a  lot  more  of 
such  facts,  interesting  and  instructive; 
valuable  to  him  who  wants  to  measure 
iodnttry  in  dollars. 

But  we  went  beyond  dry  figures, 
beause  they  are  dry  to  most  of  us,  no 
matter  how  much  we  want  to  instruct 
otttielves.  We  undertook  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  oil  industry  as  we  have 
seen  it  from  living  in  it  all  over  the 
country  these  past  27  years.  That  is 
probably  best  told  in  the  foreword  to 
dot  great  issue  of  ours,  as  follows: 

You,  Mr.  Consumer,  Know 
Us,  Please  Know  Our 
Industry,  Too 

"'fit,  a  million  in  petroleum,  believe 
you  outside  the  industry  like  us  as 
individuals  because  you  meet  us  every 
day,  eat  with  us,  play  with  us  and  your 
children  marry  our  children;  you  come 
to  our  christenings,  even  stand  up  as 
godfathers  and  godmothers — and  you 
attend  our  funerals  to  honor  and  re¬ 
spect  our  memory  as  we  depart.  You 
comfort  and  aid  those  we  leave  behind. 

“But  we  want  you  to  know  our 
businesses  in  the  same  friendly,  toler¬ 
ant,  respectful  spirit  that  you  know 
HI  personally.  And  we  in  turn,  want, 
and  we  strive  hard,  to  know  your 
business  in  the  same  way.  Business  is 
but  the  reflection  of  men  and  we  be- 
I  here  that  our  oil  business,  as  well  as 
your  business,  is  a  true  reflection  of  us 
as  we  are  and  live. 

“If  you  will  but  look  inside  of  this 
industry  of  ours  with  us,  we  know  you 
™l  see,  as  we  do,  its  vast  human 
I  contacts  with  every  man,  woman  and 
child  every  day  in  the  year;  you  will 
«ee  how  all  business  is  closely  related 
with  oil  and  we  oil  people  with  all 
other  business;  you  will  see  not  just 
;  cbe  billions  of  dollars  we  aid  in  dis- 
'  tnbuting  every  year  but  the  things 
these  dollars  do,  the  people  they  go  to, 

1  the  businesses  they  build  and  main- 
I  tarn,  the  homes  they  keep,  and  the 
P*rt  they  take  in  this  nation’s  peace 
and  prosperity. 

‘In  fact,  please  look  in  your  own 
day’s  receipts  for,  no  matter  who  you 
are  or  where  you  are,  the  chances  are 
that  an  oil  dollar  has  been  dropped 
into  your  till,  if  not  directly  by  the 


OIL  NEWS  and  Comment 

from  the  pages  of 

National  Petroleum  News 

dn  Independent  Oil  Weekly,  Founded  in  1909 
Published  at  1213  West  3rd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Offices — Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York,  Chicago, 

Tulsa,  Okla.  and  Los  Angeles 

WARREN  C.  PLATT,  Editor  W  Publisher 

This  information  and  comment  is  selected  by  the  staff  of  National  Petroleum  News 
from  current  happenings  in  the  oil  industry  as  perhaps  having  some  information  value 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ciuestions. 

The  Oil  Industry's  Story 


fingers  of  an  oil  man,  then  indirectly 
by  one  just  outside  the  oil  industry. 

“So,  we,  the  staff  of  NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM  NEWS  whose  every 
dollar  for  27  years  now  has  been  an 
oil  dollar,  with  the  aid  of  many  oil  and 
equipment  companies,  have  compiled 
the  information  in  this  Public  Edu¬ 
cational  Issue  on  behalf  of  our  oil 
industry  of  which  we  are  proud,  and 
we  herewith  present  it  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  make  you  as  friendly 
toward  our  business,  as  tolerant  of  any 
mistakes  or  errors  of  our  oil  industry, 
as  understanding  of  our  Industry  alms 
and  ambitions,  as  appreciative  of  our 
industry  service  to  all  mankind  and  to 
the  best  Interests  of  America,  as  you 
are  of  us,  as  Individuals,  from  the  daily 
round  of  personal  contacts.’’ 

Warren  C.  Platt,  Editor. 

In  this  Insertion  of  Oil  News  and 
Comment,  I  want  to  Interest  you 
sufficiently  in  this  big  Public  Educa¬ 
tional  Issue,  so  that  the  copy  of  it, 
which  is  being  sent  you,  may  be  easily 
identified  and  ordered  delivered  to 
those  executives  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  bit  greater  knowledge  of  the 
oil  Industry. 

We  are  sending  this  issue  to  every 
member  of  Congress,  of  every  state 
legislature,  to  every  governor,  and  to 
every  mayor,  banker  and  newspaper 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  more, 
and  to  the  more  important  colleges 
and  libraries  believing  that  they  are 
all  interested  in  this  heretofore  untold 
story  of  a  great  industry. 

We  are  distributing  in  this  way  more 
than  15,000  copies,  which  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  regular  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  number.  These 
extra  copies  are  paid  for  through 
charging  the  oil  companies  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  who  bought  the 
advertising  space,  our  6  time  rate, 
regardless  of  any  contract  they  might 
have,  which,  with  the  extra  space  they 
have  taken,  permits  both  ends  to  meet 
with  a  little  left  over  for  a  profit. 

The  advertisers  in  their  space,  which 
is  plainly  marked  as  advertising,  tell 
each  his  own  story  of  how  he  fits  into 
the  oil  Industry  and  in  what  way  he 
has  helped  the  industry  better  to  serve 
the  public.  Ordinary  product  copy 
we  have  barred  from  this  issue.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  good  a  job  the 
companies  have  done. 

In  subsequent  insertions  of  OIL 
NEWS  and  Comment  I  will  summarize 


some  of  the  stories  from  this  Educa¬ 
tional  Issue  for  those  who  may  not 
have  had  the  time  to  read  them.  Also, 
as  this  experiment  in  business  paper 
advertising  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY 
developes,  I  may  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  industry  as  well  as 
giving  any  current  facts  that  may  be 
of  value  to  the  average  newspaperman. 

I  look  upon  a  business  paper’s  job 
as  the  same  as  a  newspaper’s  job.  The 
newspaper  looks  after  the  best  interests 
of  its  readers,  meaning  its  community 
or  territory.  It  tries  to  right  the 
wrongs  in  their  midst,  to  eliminate  the 
evils  of  our  political  life  and  also  of 
our  every  day  life  within  that  trading 
area  that  the  newspaper  undertakes 
to  cover.  The  newspaper  also  under¬ 
takes  to  speak  for  its  readers,  to  tell 
of  their  virtues,  what  the  community 
has  done  to  make  Itself  a  better  place 
to  live,  why  others  should  move  there 
and  why  business  establishments  should 
come  and  prosper. 

That  is  exactly  the  task  of  a  business 
paper,  particularly  one  with  an  entire 
industry.  As  we  see  it,  our  duty  is  to 
help  the  oil  industry  improve  its 
practices  and  conditions;  help  its 
leaders  for  good  to  extend  their  efforts 
and  results;  distribute  Information  in 
regard  to,  and,  by  repetition  and  sales 
argument,  get  the  industry  to  adopt 
the  latest  and  best  practices,  methods 
and  equipment.  To  help  it  in  every 
way  possible  to  serve  its  customers 
with  a  good  product  at  a  reasonable 
price,  as  well  as  to  help  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  properly  run  and 
equipped  companies  to  be  fairly  re¬ 
warded  for  thus  investing  their  money. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  believe  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  business  paper  of  an 
Industry  to  defend  that  industry 
against  unfair  attacks  from  without, 
as  well  as  from  within;  to  help  the 
industry  also  to  carry  on  its  own  de¬ 
fense,  by  aiding  in  supplying  the  facts 
and  argument,  by  assisting  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  organize  itself  against  these 
attacks. 

For  the  last  several  years,  particu¬ 
larly  since  we  all  got  our  late  codes 
nearly  three  years  ago,  I  have  been 
studying  to  see  if  we  were  doing  all 
that  we  could  and  should  on  behalf  of 
our  industry  from  which  we  have 
gotten  good  bread  and  butter  all  these 
years.  Can  we  do  some  things  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  industry  that  it  cannot  do 
itself,  through  fear  of  personal  em¬ 
barrassment,  through  danger  of  what¬ 


ever  it  might  say  being  misinterpreted, 
or  through  Inability  due  to  lack  of 
training  in  addressing  those  outside 
the  industry? 

For  some  time  I  have  had  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM  NEWS  using  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
business  paper  of  the  newspaper  world, 
to  talk  about  the  oil  industry.  We  of 
the  staff  of  NATIONAL  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  NEWS  graduated  largely  from 
the  newspaper  field,  except  of  course 
our  technical  men.  I  put  in  quite  a 
bit  of  time  always  in  the  editorial  end 
many  years  ago.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  through  our  early  newspaper 
training  we  can  perhaps  talk  about  the 
oil  industry  to  you  readers  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  differently  than  can  the 
oil  executives,  and  without  danger  of 
embarrassment  to  our  poor  selves  and 
certainly  without  embarrassing  the 
industry  because  we  are  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  industry  an3rway. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems,  as  we 
all  see  it  I  guess,  before  us  today  is  the 
relationship  between  business  and 
government  and  the  people.  For  many 
years  now  the  friction  between  these 
elements  of  our  social  set-up  has  been 
increasing.  Those  of  us  who  are  well 
within  an  industry  and  looking  out, 
think  that  part  of  that  friction  at  least 
is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  our 
Industry,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  oftentimes  just  the  plainest  and 
simplest  of  every  day  facts. 

Your  great  interest  also  is  in  the 
same  problem  and  you  too  are  daily 
concerned  with  gathering  and  present¬ 
ing  facts  about  business,  and  more  and 
more  of  interpreting  those  facts.  This 
last  is  a  very  good  sign  because  facts 
cannot  be  interpreted  except  by  per¬ 
sons  who  understand  them,  so  that  it 
is  Interesting  to  note  the  increasing 
number  of  exceedingly  able  reporters 
who  are  specializing  on  the  study  of 
business  facts  and  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  it.  It  is  interesting  also  to  see 
the  freedom  given  them.  They  extol 
the  virtues  of  a  business  fact  or  practice 
in  their  columns  and  over  on  the  next 
page  an  editorial  writer  may  take 
violent  exception  to  it.  Truly,  we  still 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
thank  God  that  we  do. 

But  anyway,  I  thought  if  we  might 
write  some  things  about  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  from  time  to  time,  you  might 
read  them  and  perhaps  that  might 
help  to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
industry  and  such  an  improved  under¬ 
standing  might  help  it  materially  in 
working  out  its  problems.  By  our  re¬ 
printing  OIL  NEWS  and  Gjmment  in 
NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 
we  will  help  to  make  the  industry  more 
public  minded,  perhaps  some  execu¬ 
tives  more  articulate,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  our  oil  friends  what  we  are 
doing  for  them  that  is  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

So  I  will  try  it  out  for  a  while. 

Pardon  the  length  of  this.  I  had 
no  idea  of  running  this  long,  but  that 
is  an  old  failing  of  mine.  Nor  did  I 
Intend  to  buy  all  this  space,  as  reason¬ 
able  as  it  is  in  cost.  Next  time,  I 
assure  you,  I  will  be  more  frugal  of 
my  words  as  well  as  of  my  dollars,  as 
worthy  as  Editor  Si  Publisher  may  be 
of  them.  Warren  C.  Platt, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Editor. 

February  5th,  1936. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  is  adding  to  its 


color  equipment  by  the  installation  of 


38  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Units  with  8 


Color  Attachments  and  8  Pairs  of  Folders. 


The  fastest  presses  and  the  larges 
plant  handling  R.  O.  P.  Color  ii 


With  the  growing  demand  for  Cola 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  productioi 
facilities,  it  is  significant  to  noti 
that  the  meritorious  color  work  c 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is  produce 
with  Goss  Presses. 


America! 


All  R.  O.  P.  colors,  gravure,  coruci 
and  magazine  sections  are  printel 
entirely  on  Goss  Presses  at  higii 
speeds  with  excellent  results. 


The  Tribune’s  position  as  a  leadini 
exponent  of  Color  makes  the  seled 
tion  of  Goss  equipment  a  note! 
worthy  recognition.  The  work  tha| 
has  been  done  is  positive  evidence 
of  the  present  and  future  possibil:.; 
ties  of  Color  for  advertising  aii(^ 
editorial  embellishment. 


Other  publishers  throughout  tk|' 
world,  using  both  old  and  new  presse 
es,  are  doing  high  cfUcdity  woi]i| 
obtaining  accurate  register  at  higi| 
sustained  speeds  with  Goss  Colo^ 
Equipment.  I 


The  Goss  Research  and  Engineer 
ing  Department  seeks  an  opportuni 
ty  to  co-operate  and  invites  you  tc 
submit  your  color  problems  in  detail 


Ask  for  the  latest  portfolio  of  sped| 
men  pages  produced  with  Gos9| 
Color  Equipment.  Write  at  once! 
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E  D  I 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  DESTROYERS 

Again  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  un¬ 
covers  and  disposes  of  a  political  plot 
"  calculated  to  destroy  the  usefulness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  American  press.  The  Huey  Long  tax 
on  gross  receipts,  artfully  devised  to  fix  a  discrim¬ 
inating  and  destructive  load  of  expense  on  news¬ 
papers  that  had  fought  his  brazen  dictatorship,  is 
declared  invalid  in  a  unanimous  and  brilliantly  in¬ 
candescent  decision  of  the  high  court. 

The  measure  was  dubbed  “spite  legislation”  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  time  it  was  driven 
through  the  Louisiana  legislature  under  the  lash  of 
a  man  mad  with  power.  That  it  was  obvious  dis¬ 
crimination  and  struck  at  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  and  state  constitutions  was  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  open  legal  minds  and  of  the  press 
in  general.  The  Long  machine  had  the  power, 
however,  to  force  it  into  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  from  the  Federal  District  court 
that  had  held  the  act  unconstitutional  in  convincing 
language.  Such  was  the  desperation  of  the  Louisiana 
dictator  and  his  yesmen.  He  is  dead,  his  un-.\merican 
machine  well-nigh  broken,  the  animosity  that  domi¬ 
nated  him  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  the  tax  law 
is  in  the  discard. 

But  how  can  such  things  be  in  a  nation  like 
America?  The  decision  read  this  week  by  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland  is  a  summary  of  the  rightful 
power  of  a  free  press  in  a  democracy,  but  it  tells 
the  good  American  nothing  he  had  not  long  known. 
How  citizens  of  Louisiana  could  have  supinely  per¬ 
mitted  an  upstart  arrivist,  whose  conduct  revolted 
the  sensibilities  of  normal  free  people,  to  disgrace 
them  and  their  commonwealth  by  vandal  assaults 
upon  the  pillars  of  American  life,  is  a  question  left 
unanswered.  How  can  patriotism  run  so  thin,  intel¬ 
ligence  run  so  small  ?  Consider  the  time,  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  flows  into  the  endless  battle  of  consci¬ 
entious  men  in  this  country  to  hold  in  check  reckless 
politicians  and  interests  which  seem  possessed  of 
fiendish  ambition  to  destroy  every  foundation  stone. 
There  are,  of  course,  legitimate  controversies,  finally 
to  be  arbitrated  by  the  high  court,  but  it  seems  a 
desecration  that  such  obvious  abuses  as  the  Long 
spite  act  can  be  legally  strung  along  through  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  law. 

The  fault,  of  course,  lies  primarily  with  ignorant, 
apathetic,  reckless  citizenship  that  will  tolerate  such 
maladministration  and,  indeed,  look  upon  the  antics 
of  a  silly  spit-fire  demagogue  as  “funny”  and  take 
such  leadership  seriously. 

The  Supreme  Court  saved  the  press  a  few  years 
ago  by  voiding  the  Minnes«ta  gag-law,  hitting  at 
the  vitals  of  freedom,  turning  back  the  clock  to 
the  long  outlived  star  chamber  court.  That,  too, 
was  the  creature  of  low-minded  politicians,  thirsting 
for  power.  It  now  saves  it  from  a  tax  that  would 
cripple  the  industry,  causing  public  service  to  falter 
and  fail.  Prime  demagogues  were  at  the  bottom 
of  both  assaults.  We  rise  to  ask  if  it  is  ever  safe 
for  communities  to  play  with  demagogues.  Also,  is 
it  safe  for  newspapers,  merely  to  entertain  readers, 
to  yield  unlimited  publicity  to  such  “funny”  states¬ 
men  and  build  up  inevitable  mismanagement  of  public 
affairs? 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Court  for  its  accurate 
description  of  the  American  press.  It  does  shed 
more  light  on  public  affairs  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment  of  publicity,  in  this  or  any  other  land,  we 
might  add.  Curtailment  of  its  revenue  through  an 
unjust  tax  does  curb  its  influence.  It  is  true  that 
newspapers  do  not  evade  honest,  equal  taxation. 
The  free  press  does  stand  as  one  of  the  great 
interpreters  between  government  and  the  people. 
Why,  forsoath,  cripple  a  good  horse  or  spike  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicle  in  which  we  must  ride  to 
our  destiny? 


To  stop  the  criminal  justice  hippodrome,  in 
which  limelighting  lawyers  and  yellow  reporters 
play  a  part,  sometimes  with  judges  enjoying  the 
free  political  publicity,  is  a  good  work  for  the 
Bar  Associatiofi  to  undertake,  taking  extreme 
care  to  areoid  the  greater  evil  of  star  chamber 
proceedings. 


Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time;  hehold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation. — II,  Corinthians, 
VT;  2. 


THE  MILK  DECISION 

((A  SITU.^TION  to  tax  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest"  is  Justice  Cardozo’s  pat  description 
^  of  the  questions  confronting  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  New  York  milk  cases.  Justices  Car- 
dozo,  Brandeis  and  Stone  find  reason  for  penalizing 
New  York  City  milk  dealers  who  have  built  reputa¬ 
tion  and  good  will  by  advertising,  in  favor  of  non¬ 
advertising  dealers,  but  they  form  the  minority  in 
arguing  that  the  non-advertiser’s  privilege  should 
not  apply  to  people  who  entered  the  milk  business 
after  a  specified  date.  Truly  the  task  of  extending 
the  law’s  equal  protection  to  all,  taxes  the  wisdom 
of  the  wisest. 

The  New  York  City  dealers  who  do  not  advertise 
appear  to  sell  about  79  per  cent  of  all  bottled  milk 
sold  over  the  counter.  The  companies  which  adver¬ 
tise  are  said  to  sell  21  per  cent  of  the  bottled  prod¬ 
uct.  The  court  could  find  no  reason  to  hold  that 
the  price  discrimination  had  reduced  the  sales  of 
the  big  dairies.  It  extends  a  strong  hint  that  if 
such  evidence  were  available  it  might  rule  differently. 

The  discrimination  against  advertised  products, 
written  into  the  original  emergency  law,  was  omitted 
from  the  draft  for  its  first  extension,  but  was  forced 
back  into  the  statute  by  the  political  pressure  of  the 
numerous  non-advertising  milk  dealers.  Long-range 
economics  were  too  briefly  considered  by  the  New 
York  legislature  in  its  anxiety  to  relieve  the  farmers 
from  ruinously  low  prices.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  high  standards  of  purity  demanded  of  the 
large  companies  by  their  sustained  advertising.  No 
weight  apparently  was  given  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  independent  dealers  had  been  selling  no  bot¬ 
tled  milk,  but  loose  milk  of  such  indifferent  quality 
that  its  sale  was  prohibited  in  1933  by  the  city  board 
of  health.  The  independent  invasion  of  the  bottled 
milk  field  followed  immediately.  There  is  no  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  quality  of  the  product  was 
raised  to  the  standard  of  the  advertised  brands,  but 
abundant  evidence  that  the  small  dealers  competed 
not  by  advertising  but  by  widespread  price-cutting 
and  new  exploitation  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

Farmers  pressed  for  immediate  higher  prices.  The 
overcrowded  field  of  small  dealers  demanded  the 
privilege  of  underselling  the  large  distributors.  A 
harried  legislature,  with  one  eye  necessarily  on  poli¬ 
tics,  decided  that  the  advertising  of  the  major  com¬ 
panies  was  a  major  essential  difference  between  the 
trade  practice  of  the  large  and  small  units  and 
granted  the  differential  of  one  cent  a  quart. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  consider  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  advertising  at  all.  It  did  not  consider  that 
the  one  cent  differential  on  a  quart  of  Grade  B 
milk  is  a  disproportionately  large  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  for  any  efficient  distributor.  It  approved  an 
arbitrary  figure,  set  for  convenience  by  a  legislature 
which  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the  allow¬ 
ance  compensated  for  advertising  or  whether  it  actu¬ 
ally  constituted  a  bonus  above  advertising  costs. 

This  is  dangerous  legislation.  In  effect,  it  asserts 
that  advertising  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  in  the 
face  of  repeated  proof  that  advertising  reduces  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  time  that  it 
assures  the  quality  of  the  advertised  product.  It 
places  a  premium  on  price  appeal,  without  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  will  be 
guarded  against  the  depreciation  of  product  that 
usually  accompanies  under-selling.  It  fastens  anew 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor  the  burden  of  paying  pro¬ 
portionately  more  for  a  low  grade  or  uncertain 
product  than  the  well-to-do  pay  for  guaranteed 
merchandise.  Advertisers,  we  hope,  will  hasten  to 
assemble  evidence  convincing  to  the  Supreme  Court 
that  price-cutting  of  this  kind  by  legislative  fiat  not 
only  deprives  them  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  but  is  distinctly  against  the  public  interest. 


I  A  L 

HENRY  JUSTIN  SMITH 

EATS  SPEED,  managing  editor  of  Ntn 
York  Sun,  in  a  message  of  condolence  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  staff,  on  Monday,  said- 
“We  ncvvsi>apermen  have  always  felt  that  Henry 
Justin  Smith  was  about  the  best  managing  editor  in 
the  country.”  An  accurate  appraisal,  in  few  wordi 
He  was  just  that.  A  wonderful  technician,  erudite, 
painstaking,  enthusiastic  in  a  quiet  way,  broad  in 
sympathy  and  wise  in  judgment,  a  great  builder  he 
merited  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  his  staff.  HU 
contribution  to  Chicago,  the  mid-west  and  the  nation 
will  remain  a  newspaper  classic. 

Mr.  Smith  always  had  time  and  disposition  to  do 
a  good  thing  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be  done. 
Anonymously,  he  expressed  himself  in  every  issue 
of  Chicago  Daily  News  in  terms  that  were  readily 
identifiable  by  every  able  craftsman.  He  had  the 
indefinable  "touch”  that  makes  a  newspaper  great 
In  a  series  of  charming  books,  written  in  his  leisure 
time,  he  expressed  a  deep  seated  passion  for  the 
work,  transmitting  to  the  reader  a  lively  sense  of 
appreciation  of  its  romance  which,  thank  heaven, 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  suppressed.  He  believed 
that,  and  so  do  we.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  whole-souled 
friend,  mentor  of  many  able  newspapermen,  and  his 
death  at  his  prime  brings  a  sad  loss  to  a  wide  circle. 


Best  line  in  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  tax  deci¬ 
sion  “To  allow  it  (press)  to  be  fettered  «  to 
fetter  ourselves.” 

FINDING  OUT  ABOUT  COLOR 

HE  Chicago  Tribune,  pioneer  and  premier 
exponent  of  multi-color  printing  on  run-of- 
paper  pages,  called  a  conference  of  executivet 
concerned  in  the  production  of  newspaper  color  io 
other  cities.  The  call  is  timely.  Newspapers  have 
taken  to  the  color  idea,  reluctantly  at  first,  but  io 
ever-increasing  numbers  as  the  possibilities  of  new 
revenue  and  new  enterprises  have  been  demonstrated. 
Color  can  now  be  obtained  in  approximately  half  of 
the  nation’s  daily  press — an  expansion  without 
parallel  in  newspaper  records. 

This  extremely  rapid  growth  has  produced  many 
anomalies.  Equipment  varies  from  the  latest  desigo 
of  press  engineers  to  home-made  contrivances  fitted 
to  machines  of  varying  ages  and  performance.  Rates 
fur  color  advertising  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
newspaiiers  offering  the  facilities.  Standards  of  per¬ 
formance  are  almost  as  varied,  more  than  they  need 
be  by  the  diversity  of  mechanical  equipment 
Achievements  range  from  the  registered  spot  of 
color  to  the  gorgeous  multi-color  work  of  which 
the  Tribune’s  plant  has  been  the  principal  source 
The  latter  is  a  worthy  aim  for  the  rest  of  the 
printing  fraternity,  and  will  be  the  more  quickly 
reached — and  sooner  surpassed — by  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation,  ideas  and  technique  of  the  kind  fostered 
at  this  week’s  conference. 


Ediford  O’Hara,  grand  old  man  of  Syracuse 
Herald,  leaves  as  fine  a  record  in  newspaper 
publishing  as  we  know. 

JOURNALISM  AT  HARVARD 

HE  bequest  to  Harvard  College  made  in  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  for  53  years  its  famed  editor,  is  s 
handsome  encouragement  to  journalistic  education. 
Earnings  on  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  arc  to  be 
used  to  “promote  and  elevate  the  standards  of 
journalism  in  the  United  States  and  educate  pcrsoai 
deemed  especially  qualified  for  journalism.” 

How  the  fund  will  be  applied  is  in  doubt.  The 
establishment  of  a  journalism  department  at  Har¬ 
vard,  at  first  reported  rejected  by  President  Conant, 
is  now  said  to  be  a  possibility.  No  action  has  been 
taken.  With  or  without  such  a  department,  Harwd 
can  yield  a  new,  high  service  to  the  American 
press,  thanks  to  this  bequest.  The  developinent  of 
even  one  throughly  grounded  editor  or  writer  of 
true  journalistic  aptitude  and  feeling,  in  a  single 
year,  would  be  better  than  a  huge  grist  ef  mediocre 
talent  that  is  even  now  a  drug  on  the  market.  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  long  revere  this  beneficent  gift  ftoo 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  families  of  the  country, 
whose  name  has  long  stood  for  high  standards. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


COL.  JAMES  HAMMOND,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Memphis  CommerciM  Ap- 
ftol,  for  the  third  successive  year  is 
sponwring  a  special  train  to  carry  Mem- 
(^tans  to  the  opening  day’s  races  at 
t^lawn  Park,  Hot  Springs. 

Homer  Guck,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Usommer  publisher,  was  chairman  of 
Uie  Lincoln  birthday  patriotic  ceremo- 
aes  held  I'eb.  12  in  the  Civic  Opera 
House,  Chicago. 

J.  Noel  Macy,  president  of  the  West- 
H«ter  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  to  the  new 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission  by 
l3ov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

J.  S.  Parks,  publisher,  P'ort  Smith 
(.\rk.J  Southwest  Atnerican  and  Times 
[itcord,  was  re-elected  to  the  board  of 
•Jie  Midland  Valley  Railroad  at  its  an- 
aaal  meeting  Peb.  3. 

Ernest  L.  Finley,  publisher,  Santa 
Rosa  (Cal.J,  Tress-Democrat  and  Re- 
Itiltcan,  has  been  appointed  acting 
postmaster. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher,  Anderson 
(S.  C.),  Independent  and  Daily  Mail, 
»as  elected  president  of  the  Chamber 
oi  Commerce  of  his  city,  at  its  annual 
membership  meeting,  Feb.  5. 

William  K.  Lynett,  assistant  publisher, 
Scranton  Times,  was  recently  named 
to  a  state  committee  to  study  the  relief 
problem  in  Pennsylvania. 

William  Vielhauer,  editor.  Redwood 
City  (Cal.),  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Redwood  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  board  oi  directors. 

Edwin  A.  Menninger,  editor,  Stuart 
(Fla)  Daily  News,  has^  been  elected 
president  oi  the  Martin  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

R.  N.  Dosh,  editor,  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Daily  Star,  has  been  appointed  school 
I  district  trustee. 

I  Robert  L.  Kern,  publisher,  Belleville 
I  (111.)  News  -  Democrat,  has  notified 
I  Governor  Henry  Horner  of  his  accep- 
i  tance  to  a  committee  which  will  make 
:  an  investigation  of  Illinois  penal  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Frederick  Sullens,  editor,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  T.  M.  Hederman, 
editor,  Jackson  Clairon-Ledger,  and  J. 
T.  McComb,  editor,  McComb  (Miss.) 
Daily  Enterprise,  were  speakers  Feb.  8 
at  an  industrial  celebration  held  at 
Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  in  which  Gov. 
Hugh  L.  White  and  members  of  the 
Mississippi  legislature  also  participated. 

James  H.  Kirschner,  editor,  Mahonoy 
City  (Pa.)  Record-American,  will  be 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Schuylkill-Northumberland 
district.  He  was  formerly  a  County 
Commissioner. 
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Theodore  Bodenwein,  publisher.  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day,  who  has  long 
been  active  in  state  Republican  politics, 
has  jounced  he  will  accept  the  party’s 
nomination  for  lieutenant-governor  this 
year  if  it  is  offered  to  him,  but  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  gover¬ 
norship. 

Thomas  0.  B.  Flynn,  editor,  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  has  announced 
bis  Mndidacy  for  delegate  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  national  convention  from  the 
brst  district  of  West  Virginia. 

Lto  Weidenthal,  editor,  Cleveland 
Independent,  was  awarded  the 
Eisenman  Award  of  $1,000  at  the  32d 
annual  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  there  recently.  The  award, 
^towed  annually  since  the  death  of 
Charles  Eisenman  in  1923,  goes  to  the 
person  or  group  which  has  given  unusu¬ 
al  service  to  the  community.  Mr.  Weid- 
'uthal  has  been  a  persistent  advocate  of 
better  parks  and  playgrounds.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  give  the  $1,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Hebrew  Gar¬ 
den  in  the  Cultural  Garden  chain  in 
Rockefeller  park. 

Harry  T.  Silver,  publisher.  Walnut 
Lreek  (Cal.)  Courier- Journal,  was  re- 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Diablo 
u™t,  California  Newspaper  Polishers’ 
Association.  Paul  Moore,  Pittsburg 
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MEXICO  (MO.)  LEDGER  OPERATED  BY 
WHITE  FAMILY  FOR  60  YEARS 


*  I  'HE  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  oldest 
newspaper  in  Audrain  County, 
northeast  Missouri  county  in  the  blue- 
grass  country,  is 
observing  in  1936 
its  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  oi  ownership 
by  the  White 
family,  with  a 
second  generation 
now  heading  the 
active  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  third 
g  e  n  er  a  t  io  n  in 
training  for 
eventual  a  ct  i  v  e 
direction  of  the 


R.  M.  Wbite  jjj  jg7^^ 

that  the  Ledger,  established  in  1857, 
was  purchased  by  R.  M.  White,  from 
the  then  owner,  J.  Linn  Ladd.  Col. 
White,  newly  graduated  from  West¬ 
minster  College,  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  was 
editor  of  his  college  paper  there,  and 
proved  well  qualified  for  his  publish¬ 
ing  responsibilities. 

Col.  White  retained  the  active  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Ledger  until  1917,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Mexico 
Savings  Bank,  and  continued  as  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  with  his  son,  L.  Mitchell  White, 
until  his  death  on  June  26,  1934,  after 
58  years  of  ownership. 

Col.  White,  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  his  profession,  was  ’’"•sident  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association  in  1885, 
and  was  recording  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  for  many 
years.  He  was  also  a  vice  president 
of  the  Western  Editorial  Association  for 
several  years,  and  served  as  the  Mis¬ 
souri  vice  president  for  N.  E.  A.  He 


was  also  active  in  civic  and  educational 
work. 

Col.  White’s  only  son,  Mitchell,  en- 


Mitchell  White  Robt.  M.  White  2d 


tering  the  Ledger  office  for  early  les¬ 
sons  at  the  “case,”  when  only  12  years 
old,  has  been  associated  with  the  Ledger 
since,  as  junior  editor,  and  as  editor 
in  chief  since  1917.  In  1921,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  the  Whites  became 
the  first  father  and  son  to  head  the 
state  press  body,  in  its  entire  history. 
Mitchell  White  has  served  the  Missouri 
Associated  Dailies  group  as  its  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  for  over  20  years,  and 
has  succeeded  to  several  directorships 
held  formerly  by  the  late  Col.  White, 
in  business  corporations. 

Robert  Mitchell  White  II.  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  Washington  &  I.,ee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  son  of  I,.  Mitchell 
White  and  grandson  of  Col.  R.  M. 
White,  is  the  third  generation  in  the 
family  that  will  continue  the  Ledger. 
He  is  20  years  old,  and  spends  a  part 
of  each  vacation  on  the  Ledger  staff 
getting  his  newspaper  training^ _ 


Independent,  was  named  vice-president 
and  Duke  Lyford,  Contra  Costa  Gazette, 
Martinez,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

John  M.  Imrie,  managing  director, 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal,  addressed 
a  joint  luncheon  of  the  Empire  Club 
and  the  annual  convention  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  To¬ 
ronto,  Feb.  6,  on  “Mistakes  of  The 
West.” 

Jack  Williams,  editor  and  publisher, 
Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  was 
elected  president  oi  the  Waycross  and 
Ware  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Feb.  5. 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  author  of  the 
Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson,  with  Mrs. 
Ellis,  is  spending  two  months  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Both  are  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  sailfish. 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  News  columnist,  has  returned 
from  an  eastern  trip  during  which  he 
interviewed  President  Roosevelt  and 


Vice-President  Garner  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Justin  Barry,  Cherokee  (la.)  Daily 
Times,  editor,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  United  States  Highway  59  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
organization.  Highway  59  extends  from 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  to  Port  Arthur  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

A.  BARTLETT,  national  advertis- 
•  ing  manager,  Boise  (Idaho)  States¬ 
man,  visited  San  Francisco  for  the 
Western  Furniture  Market  Week.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

Howard  S.  Wilson,  credit  manager, 
Tacoma  (VVash.)  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  following  a  severe 
illness. 

David  H.  Smith,  circulation  manager, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  returned  home  after  spend¬ 
ing  several  weeks  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Watch  Zere! 
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FUNNY,  HUMAN,  INTEREST^ 
ING,  AND  UP  TO  THE 
MINUTE. 
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R.ILEY  H.  ALLEN,  editor  of 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  writes 
to  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S, 
Allen,  authors  of  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND: 

“Your  column  is  one  of  our  most 
valued  features.” 

And  Purser  Hewitt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily 
Clarion-Ledger,  writes: 

“We  consider  The  Merry-Go- 
Round  an  outstanding  feature, 
one  of  the  best  in  our  paper,  and 
you  have  our  congratulations  on 
the  splendid  job  you  continue  to 
perform.” 

These  two  editors  conduct  news¬ 
papers  4000  miles  apart.  But 
they’re  right  together  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 
And  the  nearly  300  other  editors 
publishing  Pearson’s  and  Allen’s 
column  agree  with  them. 


Drew  Pearson  '  Robert  S.  Allen 


The  WASHINGTON  merry-go- 

round  leads  in  gelling,  explaining  arul 
weighing  the  news  of  public  affairs. 
Tersely,  trenchanlly  and  courageously  it 
tells  the  nation  what  the  ruition  is  doing. 
The  pari  of  the  nation  your  newspaper 
covers  is  waiting  to  be  told — and  to  be 
annexed  to  your  circulation  territory. 

Write  for  samples  of  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND>and  terms 
— today. 


United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  ^ 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

William  C.  Stewart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
Ashe^dlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
recently  addressed  an  all-member  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Asheville  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  explaining  details  of  the  city’s 
financial  set-up,  he  being  a  member  of 
the  city  debt  committee. 

James  C.  Grant,  for  the  past  12  years 
on  the  staffs  of  Chicago  and  Seattle 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Renton  (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  returned  from  state  meetings 
of  Odd  Fellows  in  Florida,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  the  latter  session  being 
held  in  Columbia. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TH0M.\S  YUTZY,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  is  now  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  managing  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  has 
been  elected  a  director-at-large  of  the 
Jackson  Board  of  Commerce. 

William  Lee,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  has  joined  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  copy  staff. 
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Frank  Gibbons,  for  the  past  two  years 

publicity  director  for  the  Cleveland  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Bowling  Association,  has  joined  the - 

Clez-etand  Press  siwrts  desk.  a  LBFRT  L.  WARNER,  who  has 

.\rthur  P.  Reed,  Jr.,  former  vicinity  l)ecn  named  chief  of  the  Washing- 

editor  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  ton  bureau  of  the  Niw  York  Herald 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Buffalo  Eve-  TrilMttie  to  suc- 

ning  News  editorial  staff.  .-..pH  the  late 

D.  Graham,  whose  “Goose  Gov¬ 
ernment”  column  is  a  feature  of  the 
Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald,  Ips  re¬ 
turned  following  a  two-weeks’  siege  in 
a  hospital  due  to  a  major  operation. 

Frank  Williams,  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  has  joined  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  as  cartoonist. 

Tarleton  Collier,  Atlanta  Gcorgian- 
Atnerican  columnist,  addressed  the  At¬ 
lanta  Civitan  club  Feb.  4  and  the  At¬ 
lanta  Masonic  club  Feb.  7  on  “Public 

Issues  and  Obligations  of  1936.”  the  statt  ot  tne 

Richard  Jackson,  federal  beat  report-  1-  Warner  Brooklyn  Daily 

er.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  Eagle. 

joined  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  He  was  later  with  the  New  York 


TrilMne  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late 
Theodore  C. 
Wallen,  with 
whom  he  had 
been  associated  in 
Wasliington  and 
at  .\lbany  for 
several  years,  was 
educated  at  Am¬ 
herst  College. 
VV’arner  entered 
newspaper  work 
upon  graduation 
in  1924,  joining 
the  staff  of  the 
A.  I..  Warner  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle. 

He  was  later  with  the  New  York 


backer  Press  reportorial  staff  Feb.  10.  Times  for  six  years,  writijig  iKjlitics 
George  Sierer  is  conducting  the  assisting  in  handling  legislative 

“Reading  From  Left  to  Riglit”  column 

in  the  llading  (Pa.)  Thnes.  •’»  regime  and  the 

,,,  ,  TT  r  1  r  1  \T  I  orst  two  years  ot  hraiiklin  D.  Roose- 


Walter  Hurt,  formerly  of  the  Nash-  yj.jj'j;  jp, 
villc  Tennesseean,  has  joined  the  Mem- 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  copy  desk.  aftt 

James  R.  Doran,  court  reporter,  Albany  1 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trilkme,  joined  the  Trilnine. 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  -  ...  . 
copy  desk  Feb.  10. 


velt's  term  as  governor. 

He  went  to  Washington  in  1930,  one 
year  after  Mr.  Wallen  transferred  from 
Albany  legislative  work  for  the  Herald 


copy  iskVeb.'lO.  Washington.  Harold  Myers,  until 

,  ,  ,  r  .1  z'  recently  managing  editor,  Scrantoti  Re- 

A1  Capley,  formerly  of  the  Com-  (.Mican,  succeeds  him. 
tticrctal  Appeal,  has  joined  the  Memphis  u  n  r*  ...i  o.  i 

Press-Scimitar  city  staff.  .  Marshall  .Wa  f/c  Star  columnist. 

z-i  's  leaving  for  Manila  about  March  1, 

Giarl«  Marentette,  Mt.  Clemens  leaving  recently  been  appointed  by  Col- 
Leader-Press,  has  been  trade  jt'ghf  po*  tier’s  Magazine  as  its  Ear  Eastern  cor- 
Grand  Raptds  respondent  to  write  articles  in  Manila, 
(Mich.)  Herald,  succeeding  Louis  China  and  Japan. 

Chase,  who  went  to  Los  Angeles.  „  „  a  i  i,  /xt  z- n 

Air  n-..  r  u-  Harry  Cooper,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 

Wallace  Wilhtts,  former  Michigan  Times  staff  writer,  received  a  badly 


newspaperman,  has  rejoined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  staff. 


injured  eye  from  being  struck  by  a  tree 
branch  while  covering  the  recent  Hia- 


Edwin  Bjorkman,  literary  editor,  wassee  river  flood  near  Asheville,  in 
.Ishcz-iile  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times,  which  two  people  were  killed  and  sev- 
atid  North  Carolina  director  of  the  eral  hurt  when  a  dam  burst. 

WPA  writers’  project,  has  ramed  £_  Ball,  Ashez-ille  Citizai-Times 
Clarence  Griffin,  news  editor  of  the  ^taff  photographer,  walked  four  miles 
I’orest  Ci/y  (N.  C.)  Conner,  to  the  through  mud,  debris  and  silt,  carrying 
advisory  board  for  the  work.  equipment,  to  obtain  photographs  of 

Edward  Lebo,  for  the  past  four  years  the  recent  Hiawassee  river  flood  near 
city  editor,  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  Her-  .\sheville. 


aid,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle-News  staff. 


Thomas  Murphy,  associate  editor, 
Scranton  Times,  was  recently  elected 


Thurber  Catton,  for  many  years  night  president  of  the  Scranton  Kiwanis  club 
city  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News,  was  - - 


transferred  to  the  copy  desk.  WEDDING  BELLS 

W'^ilard  C.  Chase,  a  news  editor,  Lynn  TTENRY  W.  JACKIN,  New  Ha- 
(Mass.)  Item,  and  with  the  daily  since  (Conn.)  Register  news  staff, 

its  organization  58  years  ago,  observed  to  Miss  Eleanor  Wardlaw  of  Inspira 


his  seventy -eighth  birthday  Feb.  5. 
Frank  M.  Huckins,  news  editor. 


tion,  Ariz.,  Feb.  6,  at  Inspiration. 
(Constance  (Dhandler.  daughter  of 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  Harry  Chandle^  publislwr,  Los  An- 
returned  following  a  three-months’  ill-  Earle  E.  Crowe,  former 

jjgjj  hnancial  editor  of  the  paper  Feb.  6  at 

n  Yuma,  Ariz. 


Charles  B.  McGhee,  news  editor,  ’  J _ 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  and  Mrs.  McGhee  pR^ss  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  Feb.  6  y  qE  RODGERS,  member  of  the  New 
He  IS  the  sixth  boy  m  a  lamily  of  eight  J  York  staff  of  Universal  Service, 
cniidren.  underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis 

J.  H.  ‘‘J'diniie  Heffron,  sports  edi-  recently 
tor  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin  was  crit-  r  formerly  of  the  New 

ica  ly  injured  in  an  automobile  collision  York  staff,  has  be^n  placed  in  charge  of 
hel).  1.  He  suffered  a  fractured  skull 


and  a  broken  leg. 


the  International  News  Service  bureau 
in  Cincinnati,  succeeding  Eugene  Wil- 


W.  A.  Copeland  has  been  appointed  burn,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
financial  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-  Columbus  staff. 


Scimitar. 


Richard  A.  Blackburn  has  joined  the 


52-titn6  bzslt  it  toy  other  sdiedule.  namely.  $168 
per  page;  |95  half  page:  155  quarter  page. 
CliSBified  rates:  75c.  per  agate  line  one  time;  60e. 
per  agate  line  four  timei. 

SituatioDi  wonted:  SOc.  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c.  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to 
(he  line). 

Subscription  rates :  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 
Canada  54.50;  Foreign  55. 

Charter  Memb»  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  on  average  eertifled  '*A.B.C.'*  as  follows: 


Ralph  L.  Koons,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Columbus  staff  of  International  News 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-N czvs  editorial  staff.  Service.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
and  Mrs.  Koons  are  the  parents  of  a  Cincinnati  Court  Index. 

son,  born  at  Leila  hospital.  Battle  Creek, _ 

Feb.  5.  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

John  Temple  Graves  is  now  writing  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  Feb.  6,  28-page 
“This  Morning,”  an  editorial  page  fea-  Dollar  Day  edition, 
ture  for  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 


5.  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

John  Temple  Graves  is  now  writing  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  Feb.  6,  28-page 
“This  Morning,”  an  editorial  page  fea-  Dollar  Day  edition, 
ture  for  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Tod  Rockwell,  Detroit  Free  Press  Feb.  2.  16-page  section,  for  the  annual 
sports  writer,  is  writing  a  Sunday  ser-  convention  of  the  Oklahoma  Education 
ies  telling  of  his  visits  to  several  Florida  Asswiation. 

communities  by  auto  this  winter.  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Sunday  News 

Malmlm  Fnlev.  manaffinp  editor  Feb.  _9.  _Real  Estate  Section  32  pages. 


communities  by  auto  this  winter.  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Sunday  News 

Malcolm  Epley,  managing  editor,  feb.  9.  Real  Estate  Section  32  pages. 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  News  and  Her-  size.  .  ^  , 

aid,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  ,  ,  T^^J^aram-News,  Feb. 

Klamath  Winter  Sports  club.  o 

Harrv  reciernezi  frz.™  TulsO.  (OWa.)  IVofld,  Fch._  9,  14 


aid,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  ,  ^  t’eo. 

Klamath  Winter  Sports  club.  o 

Harry  Hews  has  resigned  from  the 
Scranton  Times  news  staff  to  become  ^17% 

an  assistant  to  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  direc- 

tor  of  the  federal  music  adminiUration  pages,  tabloid 


Putting 

OUR  FOOT 
DOWN 

'INCH  BY  INCH) 


PRIVATE  MAIL 

of 

PUBLIC  INTEREST 

“.  .  Dick  Tracy,  easily  first!” 

THzVT  popularity-champ ,  Bick 
Tracy,  has  done  it  again.  Writes 
the  publisher  of  The  Herald- 
Sun  Papers  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
Of  course  you  know  that  DICK 
TRACY  ranks  at  the  top  in 
nearly  all  newspaper  polls.  .  .  . 
In  a  cross  section  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  DICK  TRACY  was 
easily  first  choice  —  receiving 
433  votes  out  of  a  total  of  561. 


.  Gas  Alley,  a  masterpiece!” 
WRITES  C.  S.  G,  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma:  The  attached  comic  ~ 
strip  in  today's  Tulsa  World —  ~ 

Gasoline  Alley,  The  Eyes  Have 
It — is  a  masterpiece. 


ANNIE  TAKES  A  TRIP 
THAT’S  NOT  IN  THE  SCRIPT 

The  Grass  Valley  tCal.)  Mornins 
Union  recently  news-itemed  the  fol- 
lowinK: 

"The  Strange  Disappearance  of 
Orphan  Annie"  was  solved  yes¬ 
terday  with  the  arrival  of  a 
package  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
yesterday,  containing  the  six 
mats  of  the  Orphan  Annie  comic 
strip  for  the  week  of  January 
13-18. 

The  blue-pencil  check  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  clipsheet.  accom¬ 
panying  the  mats,  gave  the  island 
newspaper  the  clue  as  to  the 
probable  owner  and  they  were 
immediately  sent  back  on  tha 
next  boat. 

Local  readers  however  did  not 
miss  their  strip.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  the  first  two 
numbers  were  supplied  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  which  date  brought  a 
new  week’s  supply  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  syndicate." 


Bouquets  for  Artist  Kidd 

WRITES  thfl  Worcester  (Mau.)  Tele- 
^ani'GaieUe :  The  illustrationi  b; 

Kidd  for  your  daily  and  Sunday  ieriol 
fiction  are  ^ery  effective  and  attractive. 
.  .  .  They  contribute  a  distinct  note  of 
class. 

WRITES  newppapereader  A.  G.  of 
Chicago:  Orchid^  to  the  artist  who  does 
the  Uluktrations  for  your  daily  story, 
“ril  Never  Tell.**  .  .  .  They  add  doubly 
to  my  enjoyment  of  the  story. 

NOTE:  It  is  this  syndi¬ 
cate’s  belief  that  fine  fic¬ 
tion  deserves  the  best  in 
illustration. 
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LINOTYPE  IONIC  NO.  5 


LINOTYPE  PARAGON 


LINOTYPE  EXCELSIOR 


LINOTYPE  OPTICON 


7  POINT  ON  6  POINT  BOOT  7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BOOT  7  POINT  ON  B  POINT  BODY  7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur-  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur-  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must 
mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino-  surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino-  surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the 
1  type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s 
One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the  mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the  mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant; 

1  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye. 

I  Modern  newspaper  printing  condi-  Modem  newspaper  printing  condl-  Modern  newspaper  printing  condi-  Modern  newspaper  printing  condi¬ 
tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive 
1  the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotsrping,  a 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 
thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 
slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and 
the  tendency  of  thin  iriks  to  collect  the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect 
in  sharp  angles  and  rmrrow  openings,  in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings,  in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings,  in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings. 

The  well-designed  news  face  makes  The  well-designed  news  face  makes  ’The  well-designed  news  face  makes  ’The  well-designed  news  face  makes 

the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must 
be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded,  must  be  compact  and  yet  not  look  be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded,  be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded. 
This  is  achieved  by  careful  distribu-  crowded.  This  is  achieved  by  careful  This  is  achieved  b - careful  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  white  space  in  and  around  distribution  of  the  white  space  in  tion  of  the  white  s  LINOTYPE  TEXTYPE  ce  in  and  around 

the  letter  so  that  it  actually  looks  big-  and  around  the  letter  so  that  it  actu-  the  letter  so  that  ^  ^  t  actually  looks 

ger  than  it  is.  Points  of  difference  be-  ally  looks  bigger  than  it  is.  Points  of  bigger  than  it  is.  P  gj-g  hurdles  news  must  sur-  difference 

tween  similar  letters  are  deftly  em-  difference  between  similar  letters  between  similar  1  in  its  ouick  trio  from  the  Lino-  deftly 

phasized,  and  the  individual  letters  are  deftly  emphasized,  and  the  indi-  emphasized,  and  t  a  kevhoard  to  the  reader’s  mind  ®  individual  let- 

drawn  so  that  they  will  knit  hrmly  vidual  letters  drawn  so  that  they  ters  drawn  so  tha  is  ^  the  newspaper  plant-  the  * 

together  into  words  and  aid  the  swift  will  knit  firmly  together  into  words  firmly  together  in  jg  ^  ^.g^^jg^.g  g^  ^  ’  o  words  and  aid 

movement  of  the  eye  as  it  skims  the  and  aid  the  swift  movement  of  the  the  swift  moveme  Modem  newspaper  orintins  condi-  * 

Knintv,-,  I - -  I*  .,1,; —  skims  the  column.  y  s 


eye  as  it  skims  the  column. 


tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive 


All  these  things  help  the  newspaper  All  these  things  help  the  news-  All  these  things  cti^rpotvoino  a  s  help  the  news¬ 
reader  to  absorb  the  day’s  news  paper  reader  to  absorb  the  day’s  paper  reader  to  a  ^  j^gg  sturdy  fi^  from  ^sorb  the  day’s 

q^kly,  easily,  and  with  a  minimum  news  quickly,  easily,  and  with  a  news  quickly,  eas  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  be  ^‘th  a 

of  eye-strain.  minimum  of  eye-stram. _ mmimum  of  eye-s  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  slur-  ^ _ 
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ring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  the 
tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  in  sharp 
cingles  and  narrow  openings.  set  in 

’The  well-designed  news  face  makes  linotype  garamond, 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  ^ 
be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded.  '  ’ 

’This  is  achieved  by  carefvil  distribution  °o™ic  no.  13,  gothic 
of  the  white  space  in  and  around  the  cond.  no.  a  and 
letter  so  that  it  actually  looks  bigger  indicated  faces 


No  More  Bridge  on  the  8:17 


You  can’t  round  up  a  second,  let  alone 
a  fourth,  in  the  last  car  any  more.  The 
boys  have  all  started  reading  their  pa¬ 
pers  instead  of  playing  cards.  It  was  the 
new  type  dress  that  did  it.  In  the  old 
days,  they  couldn’t  get  through 
the  sport  page  without  a  head¬ 
ache.  But  now  that  the  paper  is 
set  in  a  legible  type,  they  read  it 
clear  through  to  the  Letters  to 


the  Editor  without  batting  an  eye.  There 
are  now  five  faces  in  the  Linotype  Legi¬ 
bility  Group.  Five  faces  that  can  take 
the  battering  and  smudging  of  modem 
news  printing,  and  still  slide  smoothly 
through  the  reader’s  eye.  Pick 
the  one  that  best  suits  your 
taste  and  printing  conditions, 
and  your  subscribers  will  rise 
to  praise  your  thoughtfulness. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


MANY  ACTIVITIES  IN  RETAIL  FIELD 
CALLED  PROMISING  BUSINESS  SIGN 

Sears-Gimbel  Deal  on  Refrigerators,  Washers  and  Ironers  Seen 
As  Step  in  Greater  Cooperation  Between  Manufacturers 
and  Retailers — Sales  Continue  to  Gain 
By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 

'  I  'HE  most  promising  signs  of  good  the  large  space  aimouncement  (almost 
A  business  are  the  many  changes  in  live  full  pages  in  the  Times)  of  a  store- 
management,  promotions  and  prices —  wide  /8th  Birthday  Sale.  The  Sunday 
the  things  that  show  so  vividly  that  ads  referred  to  other  pages  bv  number, 
there  is  life  in  retailing.  The  Saturday  ad  told  you  to  “WATCH 

The  Sears-Gimbel  deal  is  an  ex-  — tomorrow's  newspapers,  the  papers 
ample.  Gimbel  Brothers  in  New  York  every  day,  our  windows — all  of  them, 
now  carry  tlie  Sears  refrigerators  159  departments  for  unadvertised  spe- 
( Cold-spot)  and  washers  and  ironers  cials,  for  radio  specials — on  Martha 
(Kenmore)  that  made  such  an  impres-  Manning’s  radio  program,  8.30  A.  M. 
sion  with  their  modernist  lines  when  daily.” 

they  first  came  out.  “Just  in  line  with  In  the  mass  of  seasonal  selling  and 
our  policy  of  getting  the  best  values,”  sale  advertising,  a  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
is  the  Gimbel  angle.  The  Sears  peo-  is  different — a  full  page  an<l  not  more 
pie  explain  that  Gimbel  distribution  than  125  words:  “Advice  for  Spring- 
will  help  make  New  York  metropolitan  time  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  with  the 
coverage  more  completed.  same  ulterior  motive.”  And,  hardly 

The  Sears  name  won’t  be  used  in  anything  else  beside  these  wortB: 
Gimbel  advertising.  How  wise  it  was  “(Repeated  from  our  advertisement 
for  Sears  to  pick  trade  names  for  these  of  September  17,  1935.)  Buy  even  your 
lines !  moderately  priced  clothes  in  a  high  style 

The  old  artificial  categories  are  store.  You  profit  by  the  same  better¬ 
breaking  down.  One  trade  paper  says  than-ordinary  taste  and  discrimination 
that  the  Sears  lines  are  being  handled  whether  you  spend  much  or  little.” 
by  Gimbels  on  a  regular  manufacturer-  Altman  sets  a  pattern-background 
retailer  basis,  and  that  a  sales  super-  trend  for  one  unit  in  a  larger  group 
visor  and  two  salesmen  from  Sears  of  units.  Two  examples  in  Sunday 
will  work  for  Gimbels.  But  the  sig-  papers  were  advertisements  of  “im- 
nificant  fact  is  that  Sears  is  now  in  ported  printed  silks  that  look  hand 
the  position  of  a  manufacturer  helping  painted” — not  more  than  7.5  words  of 
a  retailer  to  distribute.  The  (jimbel-  text  on  the  faintly  printed  pattern  that 
Sears  deal  is  thus  quite  different  from  took  up  3  columns  by  2.50  lines;  and 
the  arrangement  that  held  for  a  time  another  6  columns  by  half  a  patre  deep 
between  Macy  and  Rex  Cole  for  the  of  hand-blocked  linens,  a^ain  with  only 
sale  of  General  Electric  products.  The  75  words  of  copy. 


1935  refrigerator  sales  by  Scars  were 

more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  country’s  AT  this  season  of  furniture  sales 
total.  t\  there  are  model  rooms  everywhere. 

*  *  •  Altman’s.  New  York,  in  the  new  decor- 

SINCE  last  October  there  have  been  ators’  gallery  has  an  exhibit  of  eight 
rumors  that  Woolworth  would  miniature  rooms,  “executed  in  corn- 
drop  the  policy  of  limited  prices — or  plete.  minute  detail  by  Otto  Zenke, 
at  least  raise  the  limit  to  40-cent  items,  member  of^^the  .Mtman  interior  decor- 
The  40-cent  items  were  tried  in  Canada  ating  staff.” 

last  autumn  and  then  in  test  spots.  Now  Modern  rooms  are  notably  shown  at 
the  40-centers  go  into  all  the  Wool-  Lanshurgh’s  in  Washington,  designed 
worth  stores,  and  there  is  no  announce-  pastel  shades  by  Albert  de  Rosa.  At 
ment  that  40  will  be  the  top.  Four  Abraham  &  Straus’s  in  Brooklyn  the 
years  ago  the  20-cent  items  were  added  modem  rooms  are  in  a  “House  of 
to  the  original  five-and-ten  idea  that  Planes.”  an  exhibit  with  an  outside  as 
made  the  name  of  Woolworth  famous.  ^n  inside. 

The  five  and  ten  is  still  the  fundamental  At  Polsky’s  in_  Akron,  the  Room  of 
of  the  business.  the  Week  is  built  back  of  the  main 

This  January  Woolworth  sales  were  floor  tea  room.  It  is  illustrated  in  the 
0.9  per  cent  below  January,  1935— and  store’s  Monday  newspaper  advertising, 
less  than  half  what  they  were  in  De-  Photographs  play  a  big  part  in  the 
cember.  The  drop  may  have  been  ex-  Bigelow  Company’s  radio  program  of 
pected,  and  possibly  the  40-cent  items  Hollywood  Room  Recipes.  The  central 
are  planned  to  increase  sales.  The  'dea  of  the  broadcast— which  has  won- 
prophets  who  expect  inflation  hint  that  derful  opportunities  for  store  tie-up— is 
the  price  change  is  a  preparation  for  »  decorator’s  talk  on  the  decorative 
the  hard  times  when  the  monetary  unit  virtues  of  some  set  in  a  current  pboto- 
depreciates.  play.  with  the  offer  of  a  free  still  of 


model  rooms  in  stores  seldom  do,  is 
that  the  studios  always  combine  new 
things  with  a  few  old  ones.” 

*  *  * 

A  BROADCASTING  system  for  re¬ 
tail  store  use  has  been  developed 
by  Western  Electric  Co.  which  has  a 
“talk  back”  feature.  Executives  will 
be  able  not  only  to  send  spoken  mes¬ 
sages  to  salespeople  at  their  counters 
but  also  to  tune  in  and  hear  what  the 
sales  girl  is  saying  to  the  customer  and 
what  the  customer  says  to  her. 

In  June  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association’s  Personnel  Group 
will  put  out  a  manual  called  “Formal 
Testing  in  Employment  and  Promotion” 
which  will  be  compiled  by  Otho  J. 
Hicks,  manager  of  the  group. 

“Retail  Merchandise  Accounting”  by 
Herman  C.  Bell,  published  by  Ronald 
Press,  is  a  complete  study  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

«  * 

JUST  how  good  retail  business  would 
be  without  this  long  continued  cold 
spell  to  buck,  no  one  knows.  But  the 
actual  gains  are  good. 

For  January'  most  chain  stores  had 
l»etter  sales  than  a  year  ago,  and  some 
of  the  increases  were  large ;  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  were  up  16.1  per  cent 
for  four  weeks  ending  January  29  and 
23.2  per  cent  for  52  weeks  ending  the 
same  date,  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
Safeway  Stores  System  had  22.6  per 
cent  more  volume  than  a  year  ago. 
Edison  Bros.  Stores  were  up  16  per  cent 
for  January ;  G.  C.  Murphy  Company 
gained  11  per  cent  over  last  January. 
Neisner  Brothers,  Inc.,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9.3  per  cent  over  January 


iT  this  season  of  furniture  sales 


more  than  any  othei  Baltimore  1 


1935.  Peoples  Drug  was  up  9.9  per 
cent  in  January  sales.  W.  T.  Gram 
Company  barely  topped  the  record  of 
January  1935,  gaining  only  0.2  per  cent 

The  great  news  of  the  month  was  the 
huge  earnings  and  sales  of  General 
Motors,  Chrysler  and  Ford.  January 
sales  were  good — not  suffering  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  year  ago  as  a  result 
of  early  shows.  General  Motors  sales 
to  consumers  in  the  United  States  were 
102,034  this  January  against  54,105 
last  January. 

A  lump  report  of  158  companies  for 
1935  showed  an  increase  of  57  per  cent 
in  the  net.  The  first  30  public  utilitim 
to  report  showed  17%  gain  over  1934. 

•■^bout  retail  business  for  the  first 
week  of  February — it  was  up  for  ti 
whole  country  from  6  to  11  per  cent 
according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  figures. 
By  regions;  East,  up  10  to  12  per  cent; 
New  England,  8  to  10  per  cent;  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  10  to  15  per  cent;  Northwest, 
only  3  to  6  per  cent;  South,  8  to  10 
per  cent;  Southwest,  9  to  12  per  cent, 
though  some  parts  were  under  last 
year’s  volume;  Pacific  Coast,  up  7  to 
10  per  cent. 

SUES  FOR  $40,000 

Charges  of  “fraudulently  conspiring  to 
strip  the  Portland  (Gre.)  Telegram  of 
its  assets”  were  made  in  a  $40,000  fed¬ 
eral  court  suit  at  San  Francisco  against 
Herbert  Fleishhacker,  banker,  and  C  H. 
Brockhagen,  former  Telegram  oublisher. 
The  suit  was  filed  Wednesday  by  Rose 
Barde,  Portland,  who  charged  she  has 
not  been  paid  the  full  amount  due  her 
under  a  lease  the  Telegram  held  on  her 
building. 


depreciates.  play.  with  the  offer  of  a  free  still  of 

And  as  Woolworth  goes  way  up  to  ''’e  scene  described.  Miss  Gladys 
40  cents,  the  piano  makers  and  distribu-  Miller,  the  decorator-broadcaster,  gives 
tors,  for  whom  business  has  been  none  ^^is  valuable  hint  to  store  display  men 
too  good  for  a  long  time,  come  way  (and  to  housekeepers)  ;  The  reason 
down!  John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  that  movie  rooms  look  lived  in,  while 
advertises  a  “new  pianette,”  42  inches 
high,  44  inches  wide,  68  notes,  “an 
achievement  in  tone  arid  price — $99.50.” 

(“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  com¬ 
posed  the  Moonlight  Sonata  and  much 
other  music  on  a  keyboard  p-actically 
the  same  size.”) 

The  same  week — “Flash!!  Bloom-  1935  figures  show, 

ingdale’s  Presents  to  America  a  Real  Advertising 

Piano  $50  .  .  .  three  octaves,  in  a  ,• 

size  to  intrigue  children.  A  grand  way  tiP  with  I.zOa.O'IT  line  gain 
to  start  the  musical  education  of  any  Circulation  up — now 

child.  .  .  .  P.  S.  And  what  a  itm 

piano  for  parties.  Potential  ‘hill-bil-  ZVSt.tin 

lies,'  amateur  crooners,  and  impromptu  «i4».04M>  more  than  any  other 
quartettes  will  love  it.”  r-.  ,  • 

Again  some  good  merchandising  co-  Baltimore  evening  paper 
operation  between  distributo’-s  and  It  \l/ri 

PLENTY  of  February  sales  are 
swelling  the  linage  figures  for  the 
newspapers.  Some  of  the  advertising  Sunday  amekican  circulation 
has  more  than  mere  bulk.  Macy’s  ran  up  to  2»7.n>«-:to.ooo^r 

teasers,  one  and  two-columns  about  _ _ _  d  M 

square,  play  ins:  up  7S  and  the  78th.  «  .a 

like  “78?  Seventy-eight  what?  Just  ^  ^ESSSSZlr 

a  minute -  And  then  on  Sunday 


A.B.C.  Circulation 
Net  Paid  Breakdown 

115  Negro  Publications 

listed  with  location,  date  of  publication 
and  personnel  in 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

International  Year  Book 

For  1936  Just  Out.  Going  Fast. 


There  are  272  pages  of  special  and  specific 
information  in  this  book.  Many  features  are 
exclusive  and  copyrighted.  The  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  answers  practically 
all  questions  asked  by  newspiaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  men. 

It  is  available  only  to  regular  subscribers  to 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER— the  newspaper 
and  advertising  man’s  news(>aper. 

Send  your  subscription  now  and  get  your 
copy  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
FOR  1936. 

Domestic,  $4.00;  Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5.00. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


The  Newspaper  Advocate 


Suite  1700  Times  Building 


New  York 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  19  36 


SUCH  IS  the  title  of  a  sixth  annual  book¬ 
let  of  facts,  profusely  illustrated,  about 
Americans  1935  automobile  accident 
record.  Printed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  more  common  causes  of 
death  and  injury  on  streets  and  highways, 
this  1936  successor  to  “Thou  Shalt  Not 
Kiir^  also  places  the  finger  of  emphasis  on 
fundamental  remedies.  It  is  offered  to  the 
press  of  the  country  as  a  handy  source  of 
information  on  a  most  serious  problem. 

Copies  are  free. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


.72 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


TRACY  BUYS  MAGAZINE 
FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Current  History,  Started  in  1914  to 
Supply  Source  News  of  War 
Will  Be  Published  by  Former 
Scripps-Howard  Writer 

Current  History,  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  has  been  sold  to  M.E.  Tracy, 
who  tor  many 
years  conducted 
an  editorial  col¬ 
umn  in  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  it  was  an¬ 
il  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week.  Mr.  Tracy 
will  take  charge 
alter  the  April 
issue. 

The  magazine 
was  -Started  in 
August,  1914,  to 
supply  source 
news  on  the  war 
and  the  interna¬ 
tional  diplomatic  situation.  The  first 
editor  was  the  late  George  W.  Ochs 
Oakes.  Since  his  death  in  1931  the 
editor  has  been  Spencer  Brodney. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  born  at  Southwest 
Harbor,  Me.,  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Boston,  .\fter  leaving  school  he 
became  interested  in  newspaper  work 
and  moved  to  Texas,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


M.  E.  Tracy 


LAUNCHING  MEN’S  PERFUME 

Baron  B.  A.  Mengden,  resident  of 
Le  Baron  Baltique,  Ltd.,  is  introducing 
Hunt  Club,  a  new  essence  tor  men,  m 
a  group  of  national  magazines.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  men’s  toilet  accessories 
will  be  launched  in  the  near  future. 
\\’.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  all  advertising. 

PROTESTS  DISMISSAL  OF 
TWO  IN  CLEVELAND 

Cleveland  Guild  Hold*  Conference 
With  PreM  Editor — Akron  Guild 
Ask*  Central  Negotiations  for 
Scripps-Howard  Member* 

(Speciat  to  Euitor  \  Publisher) 
Cleveland,  I'eb.  11 — A  demand  for 
renewal  of  negotiations  toward  the 
signing  of  a  contract  is  contained  in  a 
protest  forwarded  to  Louis  B.  beltzer, 
editor,  Clcvetaiui  Press,  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild,  covering  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Ted  Cox  and  Jim  Bourke, 
reporters. 

Following  the  last  general  meeting  of 
the  guild,  at  which  time  the  dismissals 
were  made  generally  known,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Seltzer  asking  him  to 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  17*21  —  American  Paper 
and  I'ulp  A&sii.  and  altUiated  or* 
ganizations,  annual  meeting,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hot  1,  New  lork. 

Feb.  18-19 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

F^eb.  19 — Assn,  of  Newsprint 
Manufacturers  of  U.  S.,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Feb.  19-22 — George  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Henry  W.  Grady  school  of 
Journalism,  meeting.  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Nebraska  Press 
Assn.,  63rd  annual  convention. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Feb.  22 — Rhode  Island  Press 
Club,  annual  meeting,  Narragan- 
sett  Hotel,  Providence. 


HE  TELLS  HIS  NATION 
ABOUT  THE  U.  S. 


HEALY,  JR.,  SUCCEEDS  KREBS 


(editor’s  Xote:  Second  m  a  series  of 
sketches  of  foreign  correspondents  coJ. 

ering  A'ew  York  City.) 
■^EWSP.YPERING  has  been  an  ir- 
LN  resistible  force  in  the  life  of  H 
\V.  von  Doemming,  New  York  chief 
of  the  Deutsches 
Naclinchtenbuero 

( German  News 
Bureau),  supply, 
mg  2.500  clienu 
in  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

After  13  years 
in  preps  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Cologne  aal 
Breslau,  Herr 
von  Doemming 
tiecame  local  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Berlin 
H.  \V.  VON  Doemming  Deutsches  Tags- 
.  ,  .  ,  ,  college 

training  had  Ireen  broken  up  by  the 
World  War.  in  which  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of 
lancers. 

He  left  Berlin  to  organize  a  semi- 


all  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
and  was  sent  over  the  leased  wires 
daily  to  every  paper  in  the  group  for 
eight  years. 

_  Mr.  Tracy  said  that  while  appre¬ 
ciating  highly  the  traditions  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  he  hoped  to  “broaden  the  ap- 


Named  Times-Picayune  M.E. — Cole¬ 
man  Appointed  Circulation  Manager 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Orleans.  Feb.  11 — Appointment 

give  specific  reasons  for  thrdUmissals”  of  George  W.  H^ly,  Jr.,  as  managing  official  news  service  in  Upper" Sifeia 

Cox  and  Bourke  charged  they  had  been  Times- Picayune  and  of  during  the  international  occupation  and 

let  out  to  make  room  for  two  other  men  Col^an  as _  circulation  man-  the  following  plebiscite.  At  that  timt. 

sent  to  the  Press  bv  officials  of  Scripps-  ^pr  of  the  Times-Ptcayune  and  ATcuf  as  now,  he  was  to’ing  to  deci^  whether 
in  Mpur  Vnrlr  Orlcons  Stotcs  was  announccd  today  by  my  job  is  my  hobbv  or  whether  my 

Mr.  Seltzer  arrangk  a  conferaice  U  K.  Nicholson,  presidem  of  the  dailies,  work  is  my  diversion/’ 

with  Rriirp  Catton  \  E  A  Service  Healy,  who  has  been  city  editor.  He  had  spent  much  time  in  studies 

president  of  the  Uld.  and  ;  committee;  ^^eed*  Bernard  L  Krebs,  managing  Political  and  economic  science  “in- 

“  -  editor  for  the  past  hve  years,  who  has  eluding  the  dinerent  brands  of  Mumdi 

Mr.  I)eer’*  and  when  the  Upper  Silesia  work 
tion  was  not  satisfactory  and  the  pro-  '-;Oieman  .succeeos  j.  ai  n.acK  w^o  re-  was  completed  decided  to  see  more  of 
test  was  immediately  framed.  signed  recently  to  jom  the  W.  R.  Hearst  the  world,  took  to  traveling  and  spent 

Mr.  Seltzer’s  explanation  was  the  organization.  .  xr  •  •  •  k.  more  than  a  year  as  free-lance  writo 

same  he  had  given  Burke  and  Cox.  that  Healy.  native  of  Mississippi,  be-  m  the  Argentine.  Urujmay  and  Braal, 

they  had  been  discharged  because  of  a  ^  ates. 

dissatisfaction  with  their  work.  The  m  19^  and  was  made  city  editor  m  1931.  Here  he  takes, up  his  own  story 


- -  s  ..  tHiiior  lor  me  pasi  nve  years,  wn< 

His  work  there  attracted  so  much  at-  the  meeting.  Mr.  Catton  s  com  other  work, 

tention  that  it  was  made  a  feature  of  decided  Mr.  Seltzer  s  explaiia-  jj  j  succeeds  J  M  Black  wl 

„1!  _  IT _ J  tint!  was  nnt  satisfnrtnrv  and  the  nro-  Voitiiiaii  .sucuccvia  j.  .vi.  umcH.,  wi 


guild  committee  felt,  however,  there 


peal  of  Current  History  and  to  interest  “V.®®?’  PO'nBnR  0“^  ‘hat 


everyday  men  and  women  in  its  mes¬ 
sage.  no  less  than  the  professors,  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  history  whose  earn¬ 
est  cooperation  has  helped  raise  this 
magazine  to  the  eminence  it  enjoys 
today.” 

Mr.  Tracy  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  in  promoting  the  magazine  he  will 
use  consistent  newspaper  advertising. 


PUBUCITY 


HEADS  G.O.P, 

Theodore  Huntley,  of  Washington 
Times,  Selected  By  Fletcher 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12— The 
Republican  National  Committee  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Theodore  Huntley,  city  editor, 
of  W^  R.  Hearst’s  Washington  Times 


Mr.  Coleman,  native  of  New  Orleans,  “Since  part  of  my  family  had  set- 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1914  and  his  tied  in  this  country  already  generations 
service  has  lieen  continuous  since  with  ago,  I  abandoned  the  press  temporarily, 
the  exception  of  seven  months  he  was  brushed  up  on  some  former  technical 
classified  manager  of  the  Fort  IV orth  experiences  and  got  contracts  as  an 
(Tex)  Record.  engineer  with  the  Pacific  Metals  Co^. 

Frank  .Allen,  reported  for  the  Times-  in  their  platinum  fields  in  Columbia, 
Picayune  since  1929  and  formerly  of  S.  A.,  with  the  Standard  Oil  in  Ven- 
Birminghain,  Tampa,  and  Mobile  news-  ezuela  and  with  the  Sinclair  in  Ger- 
papers,  has  been  named  city  editor,  manv. 

His  assistant  will  be  Orin  Blackstone,  “But:  once  a  newsman,  always  a 

the  guild  in  order  that  employes  of  The 

newspaper  may  possess  a  measure  of  New  Orleai 


both  reporters  had  lieen  on  the  paper 
for  sometime  with  no  previous  com¬ 
plaints  against  their  work.  On  the  day 
of  their  discharge  the  men  were  given 
one  week’s  pay  for  each  six  months 
they  had  been  in  service. 

The  protest,  among  other  things,  re¬ 
news  the  plea  for  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Cleveland  Press  and 


economic  security. 

Negotiations  for  a  contract  have 
been  in  abeyance  several  months. 


•Akron,  O.,  Feb.  11 — Failure  of  any 
unit  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild 
to  obtain  a  contract  with  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  has  resulted  in  a  proposal  that  the 


ALLEN  JOINS  N.  E.  A. 

Is 


PROF. 

U.  of  Illinois  Man  Is  Appointed 
Assistant  Manager 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chiu.\go,  Feb.  10. — Charles  Allen, 

To  li'  its'publkfiT  di^ecITrifr  authorize  the  guild’s  national  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni-  »«re^ 

..  executive  lioard  to  negotiate  directlv  'ersity  of  Illinois  and  long  associated  merged. 


campaign,  chairman  Henry  P.  Fletcher 
announced  here. 

Huntley  has  been  associated  with  the 
Washington  journalistic  field  since  1918, 
when  he  came  here  as  correspondent 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post.  He  also  served 
as  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Paul  Block  papers,  including  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gaccttc-Timcs  and  the  Post- 
Gasette. 

From  1929  to  1934  he  was  secretarv  to 


wdth"'officiaTr  of  "  the  grouo^  with  National  Editorial  .Association  cost  “I  have  often  contended  that,  evw 

York  accounting,  has  been  appointed  assistant  I  had  one  thousand  grands  I  wotW 

The  nronosal  was  nlaced  liefore  manager  of  N.  E.  A.,  W.  W.  Loomis,  carry  on  the  same  line  as  now.  This 

T.iian  FMdv.  national  secretarv  of  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Cf/ken.  N.  E.  A.  treas-  may  sound  unconcnncing  but  I  a^^^^ 

the  guild,  on  his  recent  visit  here.  Eddy  I'^er  and  acting  managing  director,  an-  conJluSs 

and  other  members  of  the  board  have  nounced  here  tc^ay.  ,  ,  ^  millionaire  ....  he  concludes, 

the  plan  under  consideration.  devote  three  days  a 

Thus  far  efforts  of  the  Scripps-How-  'v^k  to  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Lwnus 

ard  units  to  negotiate  contracts  have  stated.  Included  in  his  work  will  be 

met  with  little  success.  Bulletin  board  promotion  of  40  or  more  services 


gladly  accepted  an  offer  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Tclegraphen  Unim 
of  Berlin  as  their  correspondent  in 
London  and,  since  1931,  in  New 
Y'ork. 

“Following  the  national  socialist  revo¬ 
lution,  the  then  existing  two  (lernian 
news  agencies,  i.  e.  Wolff’s  Telegraph 
Bureau  and  "Telegraphen  Union  were 


om  to  he  was  secretary  to  ,  l  j  a„reen,pnts  have  b^n  ob-  offered  bv  the  association  to  its  mem-  president  of  the 
"  Humlev^to  'a  S  “  Sned  S  J-J  Hi  -Ho  -y,  g,y.on  Rand.  Asaocia.ion  at  i 

" i  L  .u!  nram  and  the  Washinaton  Nc^vs.  but  Cidfport  (Miss.)  U«ide.  N._E.  A.  vice-  Other  names  w 


perience  in  the  field  of  national  politics, 
having  covered  many  of  the 
tions  and  national  campaigns. 


A.  P.  WRITER  MAROONED 

William  Needham.  .Associated  Press 
staff  writer  assigned  from  Baltimore  to 
cover  the  (Thesapeake  Bay  island  set¬ 
tlement  threatened  during  last  week’s 


IDAHO  GROUP  ELECTS 

W.  T,  Marineau,  publisher,  Moscow 
Xeu’s-Reznew  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Idaho  State  Editorial 
its  meeting  in  Pocatello. 

oram  and  the  Washington  Nezvs,  but  (^mfport  ( Miss.)  t/Mid?,  in.  c..  A.  vice-  utner  names  were:  H.  C.  Dworshak, 

there  have  been  no  written  contracts,  president  and  chairman  of  the  member-  publisher,  Burley  Bulletin  'ice-presi- 

conven-  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild  re-  ship  committee,  in  an  intensive  mem-  dent,  and  G.  R.  Maxwell,  Shoshone 

ccntlv  won  restoration  of  the  five-day  hership  campaign  to  be  launched  later  Lincoln  County  Journal,  secreta^. 
week  on  the  Cincinnati  Post.  this  year  Feature  talks  were  on  advertisi--  ^ 

_  Mr.  .Allen,  as  journalism  instructor  highway  safety.  Winners  of  the  tiesi 

... .  .....  ^t  the  state  university,  has  been  pub-  front-page  contest  conducted  by  the  as- 

WASHINGTON  DAILIES  MEET  Usher  of  the  Fisher  (Ill.)  Reporter,  a  sociation  were:  Rupert  Minidoka 


Re-electing  J.  M.  McGelland,  pub-  weekly  which  serves  as  a  laboratory  of  County  News,  first;  St.  Anthony  Fre 
lisher.  Longview  Nezvs,  as  head  of  the  practical  instruction  to  journalism  stu-  mont  County  Nezvs,  second  and  the 
blizMrd,  became  one  of  the  prospective  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing-  dents.  During  the  period  of  the  (jraphic  Pocatello  Idaho  Examiner,  and  the 


victims  himself  when  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  which  brought  him  and  a  Mary¬ 
land  state  policeman  to  the  icebound 
island  could  not  return  to  pick  them  up. 
For  60  hours  the  two  men  shared  the 
fate  of  the  villagers  as  the  island’s  worst 
storm  waged.  Food  and  fuel  supplies 
ran  low  and  the  AP  man  had  to  aid 
in  fighting  a  residence  fire  during  his 
enforced  islation  before  he  escaped  by 
venturing  far  out  on  the  ice  sheet  to  a 
vessel.  He  wrote  a  detailed  story  of 
these  unexpected  hardships. 


ton,  members  held  a  two-day  conference  Arts  code  for  non-metropolitan  pub- 
lecently  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Ushers  and  printers,  Mr.  .Allen  was  in 
Hotel  of  Seattle.  Fred  Qiitty,  of  Olym-  charge  of  cost  accounting,  and,  as  a 
rtia,  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  R.  result,  is  familiar  with  the  N.  E.  A. 
M.  Anderson,  of  Longview,  secretary-  set-up. 


treasurer.  The  advertising  managers 
of  the  allied  dailies  were  form^  into 
a  new  branch  of  the  organization, 
known  as  the  .Advertising  Managers 
-Association,  which  was  formed  at  the 


Burley  Herald,  tied  for  third  place  po¬ 
sition. 

STATION  BUYS  U.P.  SERVICE 

Radio  Station  WLS,  Chicago,  owned 
and  operated  by  Prairie  Farmer,  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  contracted  for  United 
Press  Service  for  news  broadcasts.  The 


BARRETT  CHIEF  SPEAKER 

James  W.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Press- 

Radio  Bureau  in  New  York  City,  is  to  station  is  discontinuing  Transradio  ser- 
be  honor  guest  and  chief  speaker  at  the  vice  effective  Feb.  15.  WLS  is  broad- 
Seattle  conference.  Roger  A.  Neal,  of  conference  of  the  United  High  School  casting  four  news  periods  daily  and  one 
Yakima,  was  chosen  president,  and  Rich-  Press  of  West  Virginia  in  Huntington.  Sunday.  Three  of  the  daily  news  broad- 
ard  Whiting  of  Mt.  Vernon,  secretaiA'.  Feb.  29.  casts  are  sponsored. 
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INTERTYPE  REGAL 

^  Intertype  Regal's  combination  of  legibility  and  good  appearance  continues  to 

appeal  to  newspapers  of  all  sizes  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Here  are  two  more 
recent  purchasers  of  Regal  in  the  Middle  West: 


LORAIN  (OHIO)  JOURNAL 


This  newspaper  Is  now  appearing  in  8  Point  Intertype  Regal 


No.  I  on  a  9-point  slug.  The  Regal  type  was  introduced  by 
a  front-page  story  and  a  side-by-side  comparison  of  the  new 
type  with  the  old.  The  Journal  said: 


★ 


“The  Journal  and  Times-Herald 
presents  a  new  face  to  the  world  this 
afternoon.  We  refer  to  the  new  type 
in  which  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
appears.  It  is  the  last  word  in  news¬ 
paper  type,  and  known  as  Intertype 
Regal.  It  was  designed  by  specialists 
for  maximum  legibility  and  ease  of 
reading. 

“We  hope  that  you  like  this  im¬ 
provement.  It  represents  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  not  to 
mention  money,  not  only  by  the  1 


Journal  but  also  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Intertype  Corporation,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  makers  of  the 
well-known  Intertype  composing 
machines,  ten  of  which  are  used  in 
setting  the  contents  of  the  Journal. 

“The  new  type  face  which  you  are 
now  reading  is  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  for  more  than 
three  years.  The  new  Regal  type 
was  the  choice  of  a  majority  vote  by 
Journal  employees.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  eeisier  for 
young  and  old  to  read  than  the  type 
which  was  abandoned  with  Satur¬ 
day’s  edition.  The  type  face  itself  is 
larger,  while  extra  space  between 
the  lines  offers  greater  contrast.’’ 

*  *  * 

Follow-up  Story 

“Compliments  and  thanks  came  to 
the  Journal  and  Times-Herald  today 
from  readers  who  said  they  liked  the 
new  type  face.  Starting  yesterday 


the  Journal  began  using  a  newly  de¬ 
veloped  type,  larger,  more  legible, 
and  scientifically  devised  to  reduce 
eyestrain.  The  change  was  made  af¬ 
ter  months  of  experimenting. 

“Eye  specialists,  teachers,  optome¬ 
trists,  printers,  elderly  people  and 
students  joined  in  e.xpressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation. 

Readers  Applaud 

“J.  J.  Meyer,  former  Lorain  news¬ 
paper  publisher:  ‘I  think  the  Jour- 
neil’s  new  type  is  great.  It’s  very 
restful  to  the  eyes  and  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  older  type  faces.’ 

“Mayor  E.  A.  Braun;  ‘The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  new  type  is  fine  and  much 
easier  to  read.  I  noticed  a  great  deal 
less  eyestrain  in  reading  Monday 
night’s  paper.  The  paper  is  to  be 
complimented  on  this  improvement.’ 

“Henry  Hageman,  age  89,  retired: 
‘The  improvement  in  the  paper  is 
very  noticeable.  I  can  read  the  new 
type  much  better  than  the  old.’  ’’ 


BAY  CITY  (MICH.)  TIMES 

This  newspaper,  too,  Introduced  Intertype  Regal  with  a  well- 
written  front-page  story  and  a  side-by-side  comparison  of 


the  old  and  new  type  faces.  Here  are  a  few  typical  comments 


from  Times  readers: 


★ 


J.  Harry  Adams,  principal  of  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School:  “I  like  the  new 
type  very  much  and  consider  it  a 
great  improvement.  It  is  a  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  news  printing  and  will  go 
far  in  encouraging  children  to  read 
the  newspaper.  'The  dress  of  type 
formerly  used  was  rather  small  and 
much  less  legible,  and  as  a  result 
school  children,  who  intuitively  de¬ 
mand  a  legible  type,  were  less  apt  to 
read  the  paper.  I  want  to  offer  my 
compliments  to  The  Times  for  this 
pleaising  innnovation.’’ 


*  * 


Robert  V.  ^lundy,  business  man 
and  former  mayor:  “The  new  type 
in  The  Times  is  fine.  I  am  getting  on 
in  years  and  had  to  squint  to  read 
the  old  style,  but  I  find  that  I  can  do 
a  pretty  good  job  of  reading  the  new 
type,  even  if  I  have  misplaced  my 
glasses.’’ 

*  *  * 


>Irs.  Rose  DeBrown,  matron  of 
the  Woman’s  Home:  “The  Times  is 
to  be  complimented  on  the  change 


in  the  style  of  type  and  it  is  certainly 
appreciated  here.  All  of  us  at  the 
home  noticed  the  new  type  style  im¬ 
mediately  last  night  and  found  that 
it  was  much  easier  to  read.” 

«  «  * 

Miss  Isabel  Ballou,  librarian  at 
Bay  City  Public  Library:  “Many 
readers,  because  of  the  constant 
strain  on  their  eyesight,  consider  the 
size  and  clearness  of  type  the  main 
consideration  in  selecting  books.  A 
book  below  the  average  in  these  re¬ 
spects  will  stand  on  the  shelves  un¬ 
read  while  a  book  above  the  average 
cis  to  legibility  will  be  constantly 
read,  though  it  is  inferior  as  to  liter¬ 
ature.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the 
notable  improvement  in  size  of  type 
and  spacing  will  be  regarded  as  a 
boon  by  the  readers  of  The  Times.” 
*  «  * 

George  L.  Lusk,  city  manager: 
“The  new  type  dress  of  The  Times 
is  a  distinct  innovation  and  a  very 
worthwhile  improvement.  Clear  cut 
and  very  legible,  it  affords  a  natural 
ease  of  reading  that  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  On  this  change 

and  improvement  I  want  to  offer 

The  Times  my  congratulations. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Beckett,  business  man: 
“The  new  type  as  it  appeared  in  last 
night’s  Times  is  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment.  I  found  it  much  easier  to  read 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  stimulate 
reading  because  of  that  very  thing. 


It  is  certainly  more  legible  than  the 
old  style  and  I  believe  that  The 
Times  deserves  a  vote  of  confidence 
for  the  improvement.” 

«  *  * 

G.  L.  Jenner,  superintendent  of 
schools:  “I  am  personally  quite  en¬ 
thused  with  the  new  style  of  type 
that  is  appearing  in  The  Times.  I  am 
able  to  read  the  new  type  without 
the  aid  of  spectacles,  which  I  found 
quite  impossible  with  the  old  type, 
although  it  was  quite  legible.  I  have 
found  that  people  unconsciously  fail 
to  read  because  it  becomes  a  task 
due  to  the  strain,  and  although  it 
may  not  be  generally  recognized,  the 
new  type,  which  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  more  legible,  will  stimulate 
reading  to  a  considerable  extent.” 

*  *  * 

Andrew  B.  Radigan,  printer:  “The 
change  in  body  type  is  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  that  certainly  should  be 
appreciated  by  the  readers.  Cut  in  a 
larger  and  clearer  and  more  open 
face  and  set  on  a  wider  body,  it  of¬ 
fers  a  maximum  of  legibility  for  the 
news  type.” 

•  *  « 

Several  eye  specialists,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  have  their  names  men¬ 
tioned,  congratulated  The  Times  on 
the  change  in  type.  All  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  that  it  is  much  easier  to  read 
and  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  in 
eliminating,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  eye  strain. 
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POLARIZED  FILTER  OPENS  NEW  FIELD 
IN  QUALITY  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

German  Invention  Expected  to  Elliminate  Such  Pitfalls  as  Reflec¬ 
tions  in  Windows  and  Enables  Penetration  of  Reflected  Gives, 
Efc* — Now  Especially  Valuable  to  Commercial  Photograpbers 
By  JACK  PRICE 


r  OR  nearly  20  years  nothing  worth 
*  while  was  developed  in  the  news 
photographic  field  until  the  flash  bulb 
was  given  to  us  by  a  German  scientist. 
It  took  some  time  before  we  realized 
its  possibilities  but  we  rapidly  became 
aware  of  its  potentialities.  We  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  gift  of  the  gods  and 
hope  that  its  manufacturers  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  news  pliotographer  in 
its  further  development. 

However,  if  anyone  thought  the  bulb 
was  the  last  word  he  has  a  surprise 
coming.  Recently  Eastman  Kodak  has 
introduced  a  filter  lens  or  screen  made 
from  the  newly  discovered  polarized 
glass.  This  benefaction  of  science  may, 
in  the  near  future,  revolutionize  pho¬ 
tography.  Although  at  present  it  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  commercial  pho¬ 
tographer,  it  offers  the  newspaper 
cameraman  extraordinary  advantages. 

This  device,  called  the  Pola-Screen, 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  photographer 
who  is  called  upon  to  copy  a  rough 
lustrous  print  which  usually  offers  so 
much  halation,  that  many  prints  have 
been  discarded  because  they  have  been 
lacking  in  reproductive  value.  Now 
with  this  modern  creation  of  science 
such  prints  can  be  copied  without  any 
doubt  as  to  the  reproductive  values  in 
the  half  tone  engraving  process. 

Another  instance  of  the  value  of  this 
invention  can  be  seen  in  tlie  miraculous 
manner  in  which  it  eliminates  reflections 
in  a  window  which  is  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  Of  course,  window  photog- 
rapliy  is  considered  commercial  work, 
but  many  times  the  newspaper  camera¬ 
man  is  called  upon  to  make  pictures 
with  windows  in  them  and  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  extraneous  objects  do  not  en¬ 
hance  tlie  value  of  the  picture. 

We  are  told  tliat  the  light  is  com¬ 
posed  of  rays  which  vibrate  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  A  ray  is  polarized  when  all 
direcUons  but  one  are  shut  off.  In 
polarization  of  a  horizontal  ray,  only 
the  vertical  vibration  might  be  left.  The 
Pola-Screen  polarizes  the  rays,  allow¬ 
ing  only  those  rays  which  are  in  line 
with  the  vibration  plane  of  the  Pola- 
Screen  to  enter  the  camera. 

The  screen  is  not  only  a  polarizing 
agent  but  also  a  filter.  To  illustrate  the 
far  reaching  possibilities  of  this  piece 
of  glass,  consider  the  practically  impos¬ 
sible  feat  of  re-producing  the  natural 
grain  of  a  table  top  which  has  a  highly 
reflecting  light  shining  upon  it.  Up 
until  now  we  have  never  been  able  to 
photograph  a  table  or  any  polished  sur¬ 
face  without  losing  the  value  of  the 
grain.  The  Pola-Screen  will  bring  to 
life  tlie  things  which  the  naked  eye 
often  is  unable  to  see. 

If  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  seems 
strong  it  is  only  based  upon  the  premo¬ 
nition  that  use  of  this  lens  will  some 
day  (and  not  far  off)  be  the  basic 
principle  of  a  new  style  of  photography. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  scientist 
will  harness  the  polarized  lenses  to  the 
speed  demanded  by  the  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer.  It  is  not  an  idle  fancy  to 
imagine  that,  given  the  required  speed, 
the  filter  value  of  this  amazing  contri¬ 
bution  to  modern  photography,  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  newspapers. 

In  its  present  state  the  Pola-Screen 
must  be  operated  with  a  light  hood  to 
prevent  foreign  rays  of  light  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  polarized  rays.  No 
photographic  department  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  complete  without  one  of  these  lens 
screens.  The  invention  is  not  the  in¬ 
vention  of  photographer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  of  photographic  materials.  It  is 
introduced  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  We 
hope  they  will  use  the  same  foresight 
and  introduce  a  perfect  speed  flash  syn¬ 
chronizer.  What  a  combination  for  any 
press  cameraman! 

*  *  * 

DETROIT  has  produced  a  novelty  of 
which  any  newspaper  could  be 


proud.  James  V.  Piersol  has  shown  the 
newspaper  world  that  a  pilot,  editor, 
and  radio  announcer  can  also  be  an 
expert  in  news  pictures.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  contribution  in  aerial  photography 
has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern 
photography, 

Piersol  has  designed  a  camera  that 
will  perform  with  perfect  precision  and 
oi)erate  mechanically.  It  is  sighted  in 
gun  style,  squared  and  ranged  in  a 
finder  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot.  The 
camera  itself  is  imbedded  in  the  left 
wing  and  operates  with  the  ease  of  a 
hand  camera,  responding  to  the  slightest 
touch. 

As  a  rule  Piersol  travels  alone  on  a 
news  story  and  is  considered  a  reliable 
source  for  photographic  material.  Only 
recently  E.  R.  Polly,  vice-president  of 
the  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  remarked 
that  Piersol  is  ten  years  ahead  of  the 
times.  In  operating  his  plane,  Piersol 
figures  that  he  eliminates  all  dangers 
which  might  be  present  when  a  photog¬ 
rapher  requires  a  cut  in  the  motor  for 
a  “bank.”  Under  his  new  methods,  a 
gentle  bank  is  executed  and  his  camera 
is  employed  while  flying  at  a  safety 
speed. 

Synchronization  of  pilot,  plane  and 
camera  is  essential.  These  factors 
which  have  always  been  a  problem  to 
both  pilot  and  photographer,  have  been 
so  perfectly  co-ordinated  by  the  Piersol 
method  that  “shooting  from  the  air”  is 
now  a  simple  process.  Aside  from  the 
ordinary  dangers  to  crowds  below  and 
to  the  pilot  and  photographer,  the  Pier¬ 
sol  system  of  aerial  photography  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  margin  of  safety 
and  still  allows  for  well  timed  exposures. 
«  *  * 

IT  is  an  old-fashioned  custom  for 
artists  to  howl  when  a  photographic 
print  is  given  them  for  retouching.  It 
was  considerably  worse  when  the  en¬ 
graver  contributed  a  few  moans.  All 
this  commotion  seemed  to  be  based  upon 
the  unsuitability  of  the  glossy  print  for 
perfect  reproduction.  Lately,  many 
papers  are  changing  their  procedure. 
Semi-matte  prints  are  now  being  turned 
out  by  the  photo  departments  for  half 
tones.  The  concensus  is  that  the  semi¬ 
matte  print  is  easier  for  the  artist  to 
work  on  and  also  that  it  is  a  time  saver 
in  finishing. 

If  the  print  is  snappy  and  has  enough 
contrast,  even  a  second  rate  artist  and 
engraver  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
excellent  results.  This  method  will 
eliminate  the  tinning  of  prints  and  save 
mounting  costs.  The  procedure  is  not 
new.  The  time  factor,  always  an  im¬ 
portant  item,  was  the  first  concern  of 
the  desk,  and  now  after  many  years  we 
are  returning  to  the  “old  reliable.” 

*  «  4> 

EB.  MOORE,  Dallas,  Tex. :  As 
•  explained  in  a  previous  article,  the 
manufacturers  of  flash-bulbs  claim  that 
in  order  to  produce  tubular  flash-bulbs 
the  added  expense  would  retard  sales. 
Any  bulb  requires,  according  to  the  en¬ 
gineers,  the  same  number  of  cubic  inches 
despite  the  difference  in  shape.  The 
bulb  now  in  standard  use  is  the  100 
watt  bulb  which  is  made  by  the  mil¬ 
lions,  whereas  the  tubular  shell  would 
have  to  be  made  to  order. 

The  writer  has  tried  to  make  the 
manufacturers  see  the  necessity  for  tu¬ 
bular  bulbs,  which  would  be  a  space 
saver  for  the  photographer,  but  has 
been  asked  “would  the  photographer  pay 
the  extra  cost?”  Sorry,  comrade,  but 
you  boys  in  the  wild  and  wooly  west 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
can  get,  the  same  as  we  poor  slaves 
must  in  our  docile  city  of  New  York! 
*  *  * 

HA.  S.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. : 

•  Saltzman  wet  film  holders  are 
still  being  made.  They  are  available  in 
various  sizes.  The  benefit  of  using  this 


ON  VACATION  IN  NASSAU 


Bound  for  a  winter  vacation  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Flynn  are 
shown  on  the  deck  of  the  S.  S.  Garin- 
thia  just  before  it  sailed  from  New 
York,  Feb.  8.  Mr.  Flynn  is  assistant 
business  manager  of  tbe  New  York 
_ Daily  News _ 

type  of  holder  is  in  that  handling  is 
simplified.  They  can  be  used  in  any 
standard  size  enlarging  holder.  Semi¬ 
matte  prints  may  be  dried  in  any  form 
of  belt  dryer.  Since  this  type  of  print 
is  desired  by  the  papers  you  serve,  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  this  paper. 
It  is  a  time-saver  and  avoids  the  trouble 
of  tins  and  special  ferrotype  dryer. 

The  F.3.5  lens  is  quite  fast  enough  for 
average  assignments.  The  faster  the 
lens  the  larger  it  is.  It  is  doubtful  if 
you  could  adapt  a  speedier  lens  to  your 


outfit.  Another  point,  more  speed  in  j 
lens  means  less  depth.  In  New  York 
the  F.4.S  is  standard  equipment  Why 
not  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  t^ 
hundreds  of  men  who  must  cover  every, 
thing,  including  the  impossible? 


DAILIES  SETTLED  STRIKE  < 

Madison,  Wit.,  Papers  Took  ActWt 
Part  in  Bus  Drivers’  Controversy  f 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  PuBi.isRn) 
Madison,  VVis.,  Feb.  11. — The  two  j 

Madison  newspapers,  the  IFisconsm  i 

State  Journal  and  the  Capital  Timet, 
taking  a  strong  stand  in  support  of  but  f 
drivers  of  the  Madison  Railways,  Inc,  ! 
recently  brought  to  an  early  close  a  | 
strike  of  drivers  seeking  a  wage  in-  i 
crease. 

With  the  strike  brewing  over  a  period 
of  days,  and  the  bus  company  refusing 
to  arbitrate,  the  newspapers  stepped  i 

into  the  breach  with  front-page  edi-  i 

torials.  The  Capital  Times  declared  ! 

public  sentiment  should  be  with  the 
drivers.  W.  T.  Evjue,  militant  editor  i 
of  the  paper,  long  has  been  a  supporter 
of  lalxir.  Cedric  Parker,  editorial  staff, 
handled  the  strike  stories  and  empha-  I 
sized  the  drivers’  plight. 

The  newspapers  carried  a  story  Feb.  | 
1  which  pointed  out  that  the  company 
could  grant  a  20  per  cent  wage  increase 
and  still  make  an  11  per  cent  return  on  j 
its  property.  The  Wisconsin  public 
service  commission  was  authority  for  i 

the  statement,  in  reply  to  newspaper 
queries.  ^ 

.Advertising  space  was  taken  by  the  p 

drivers’  union  and  the  bus  company  in  p 

parallel  columns  to  present  each  side  of  b 

the  controversy.  The  bus  company  had  ; 
argued  it  was  “futile  to  arbitrate  a  ai 
deficit.”  ij 

Following  the  strike  settlement,  after  p 
Madison  was  without  bus  service  two  di 
days  in  sub-zero  weather,  talks  praising  n 
the  stand  of  the  Madison  newspapers  . 
were  given  by  Robert  Mythen,  federal  ! 
mediator,  and  local  unions.  The  driven  i 
were  awarded  an  increase  by  the  com-  j  ] 
pany.  .  „ 


^^ost  of  the  news  photogiophwiB  who  get  the  Yoarly  awards  ioi  erreot  shots  will 
tell  YOU  that  the  credit  is  due  to  the  lightning-quick  Leica — the  light  little  candid 
camera  that  handles  as  last  as  a  six-gun — focuses,  shoots,  advances  film — 
while  the  action  is  going  on.  "Spin -click -spin"  you  get  hall  a  dozen  perfect 
'stops'  while  you'd  be  fumbling  and  focusing  for  one  shot  with  on  old-style, 
clumsy  camera. 

Thai's  what  mokes  great  news  pictures — not  a  'view'  after  it's  all  over.  A 
Leica  is  an  investment  in  the  news  photographer's  own  future.  You're  handi¬ 
capped  without  it.  It's  as  necessary  to  you  as  a  typewriter  is  to  a  re-write  man. 


IMPORTANTI  SEE  THE  LEICA  MANUAL 


"The  LEICA  Manual"  by  Willard  D.  Morgan  and  Henry  M.  Lester  is  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  book  on  the  subject  of  LEICA  photography.  500  pages 
crammed  with  the  most  fascinating  photographic  lore  imaginable. 

Here  is  a  book  which  represents  accumulated  experience  of  22  specialists 
and  pioneers  in  Miniotxue  Camera  Photography.  No  other  book  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  cover  the  broad  scope  of  Miniohue  Camera  Photogrqphy  as 
thoroughly  as  the  LEICA  MANUAL.  Your 
Photographic  Dealer  or  Your  Book  Store 
Has  It  I  $4.00  the  copy. 


^ICQ 


THE  ORIGINAL  MINIATURE  CANDID  CAMERA 


ModeIG  with 
Summar  Speed  Leni 

U.  S.  PAT.  NO.  1,060,044  •  PRICES  START  AT  $99. 

E.  LEITZ,  INC.  •  DEPT.  116  •  60  EAST  10th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branch  Offices  in  CHICAGO  •  WASHINGTON  >  LOS  ANGELES  *  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Ad  Of  The  Month 

For  four  years  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  ‘‘has  carried  more 
department  store  advertising  than  any 
other  daily  newspaiser  in  Philadelphia.” 
Xo  promote  this  fact  the  paper  ran  a 
full-page  ad  not  full  of  charts  and  fig¬ 
ures  but  full  of  a  lively  youngster  play¬ 
ing  in  the  snow  with  nine  short  lines  of 
bdd-face  copy,  well  spaced  and  set  30 


foi'R  .  . . 

on  jive 


evening  public  leugkr 


emr 

NCISCO 


picas  wide.  It’s  a  two-color  ad,  with  the 
photograph  and  background  in  light 
blue  and  the  copy  in  black. 

Because  it  gets  an  important  message 
jcross  easily,  ifuickly,  pleasantly,  we  des¬ 
ignate  is  hereby  as  the  liest  newspafier 
promotion  ad  of  the  month.  And  we 
doff  our  hat  to  M.  J.  Goodkin  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  paper. 

*  «  * 

Oklahoman’s  Ramsay 

Horace  edgar  ramsay  was 

born  in  Denver,  Colo.,  got  his 
education  in  Denver  high  schools, 
trimmed  windows 
for  a  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  store  in  Den¬ 
ier  for  four  years, 
took  an  I.  C. 

S.  course  in  ad¬ 
vertising  which 
got  him  the  com¬ 
bination  job  of 
toplay  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and 
vindow  trimmer 
of  the  store.  Later 
t«_ became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of 

a  Denver  depart-  H-  E.  Ramsay 
tnent  store.  In  1921  he  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  of  Oklahoma  City  in 
the  development  department. 

From  1923  to  1926  he  was  promotion 
wnager  of  the  Farmer-Stockman,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  also  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times.  In  1927  and  1928 
he  was  in  Pittsburgh  as  new  business 
ttanager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  The 
next  year  found  him  back  at  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  this  time  as  promo- 
hon  manager,  the  position  he  has  held 
smee.  Now  he  is  in  charge  of  promo- 
for  the  two  daily  newspapers  and 
“0  Sunday  Oklahoman,  Radio  Station 
'’KY,  and  for  the  Mistletoe  Express 
(what  a  name!),  a  delivery  truck  sys- 
tern  and  an  affiliate  of  the  publishing 
company. 

He  has  five  men  working  in  his  de¬ 
partment. 

In  justice  to  Horace  it  must  be  said 
nobody  calls  him  by  his  first  name. 
He  IS  known  as  “Rip.”  He  is  40  years 
old,  is  married  and  has  three  boys,  12, 
lo  and  19  years  old.  The  oldest  is  in 
•ns  second  year  in  college.  He  likes 
aw  books,  guns,  golf  and  fly  fishing. 

'nnocuous  buttermilk  is  his  favor- 
Ije  drink.  Nothing  gets  him  so  mad  as 
;  “S  words,  “cut  it  in  half,”  when  uttered 
[  by  his  bosses. 

WWW 

New  York  Stale’s  “5th  City” 

y^HOEVER  is  writing  the  copy  for 
^  the  Nassau  Daily  Review  and 
!  "Ossau  Daily  Star  has  persuaded  the 


boss  to  give  him  a  free  hand.  We  are 
thinking  of  the  word,  “Hell”  which 
most  promotion  managers  wouldn’t  dare 
use,  no  matter  how  much  they  might 
want  to. 

W’c  came  across  the  word  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  copy  on  page  3  of  the  new 
hook,  which  includes  these  paragraphs; 
“FIRST,  Manhattan  overflowed  into 
Hrooklyn;  THEN,  Brooklyn  over¬ 
flowed  into  Queens;  AND  NOW,  the 
trek  to  Nassau  is  on. 

“With  the  thundering  Atlantic  at  the 
south,  the  placid  Sound  at  the  north, 
the  beckoning  sunrise  at  the  east,  and 
the  overflowing  metropolis  at  the  west, 
Nassau  County  laces  the  brightest  fu¬ 
ture  of  any  country  in  America. 

“This  is  quoted  from  ‘Prophets  and 
Profits’  published  by  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review  in  1930. 

“Now,  five  years  later,  in  spite  of 
Hell  and  high  water,  we  are  proud  to 
proclaim  that  every  word  of  this  proph¬ 
ecy  is  coming  true.” 

Long  Island,  says  the  Review  and 
Star,  “is  the  lost  Atlantis  found.  And 
Nassau  County  in  Long  Island  is  New 
Y’ork  State’s  5th  City  (the  others  being 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse.” 

Nassau,  also,  is  the  “Nation’s  great¬ 
est  family  market.” 

All  these  points  are  emphasized  with 
facts  and  figures,  charts  and  maps  and 
drawings  in  the  newspaper’s  promotion 
piece  called  “1936  Facts  and  Figures 
Metropolitan  Long  Island.”  It’s  a  spiral 
bound  book,  printed  in  black  and 
orange,  size  8)4x11  inches;  number  of 
pages,  28  including  cover.  As  a  print¬ 
ing  job  it’s  not  so  hot.  As  a  collection 
of  facts,  it’s  impressive.  The  pages  are 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  automobile 
registration,  income  tax  returns,  retail 
sales,  food  consumption,  coverage  of 
the  Review  and  Star.  We  were  most 
impressed  by  the  page  which  shows 
that  tlie  Nassau  Review’s  linage  in  re¬ 
tail  grocery  advertising  was  greater  in 
1934  than  that  of  any  newspaper  in 
such  cities  as  Boston,  Birmingham, 
Brookljn,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Philadelphia  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington.  And  that’s  something. 

«  «  « 

Promotion  Managers  Statistics 

11  ..  .  Alma  Maters 

The  alma  maters  of  the  promotion 
managers  who  have  passed  in  re¬ 
view  to  date  in  this  column: 

Leo  McGivena,  New  York  News — 
St.  Ignatius. 

Jerry  Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune — St. 
Ignatius. 

Dan  Sullivan,  Pittsburgh  Press — 
Duquesne. 

H.  W.  Hoile,  Birmingham  News, 
Age-Herald  —  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Walter  J.  Damm,  Milwaukee  Journal 
— Hard  Knocks. 

George  Benneyan,  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can — Amherst. 

Joyce  Swan,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune — University  of  Missouri. 

Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times — Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Max  Goodkin,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger — Hard  Knocks. 

Douglas  Martin,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — Washington  University. 

Charles  Baum,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal — New  York  University. 

Elsa  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une — Hard  I^ocks. 

Jacob  Albert,  Detroit  News — Har¬ 
vard. 

Harold  E.  Jewett,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal — Amherst. 

Vaughn  Weidel,  New  York  World- 
T elegram — Morningside  College. 

George  Grim,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Cazette — Williams. 

A.  H.  Talbot,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune — Bryant  and  Stratton  Busi¬ 
ness  College  (is  that  a  college?) 

H.  E.  Ramsay,  Oklahoman  and  Times 
— Hard  Knocks. 

Allen  French. 


Newspapers 

Against  the  Field ! 

When  a  Wron^  Needs  be  Righted — When  a 
Community  Needs  be  Aroused — It  is  to  the 
Daily  Newspaper  the  Community  Looks  for 
Leadership — The  One  Great  Force  that  can 
be  Depended  Upon  to  do  the  Work. 


A  NEWSPAPER  that  enjoys  leadership  in  its  community  is  indeed 
fortunate.  Such  a  leadership  must  be  earned  and  its  responsibility 
must  be  realized.  The  editorial  opinions  of  such  a  newspaper  carry  real 
weight.  Such  a  newspaper,  realizing  its  great  responsibility  and  position, 
is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  insure  its  advertising  columns  the  same  note 
of  authority.  A  newspapier  that  is  strong  in  its  presentation  of  news  and 
opinion  also  enjoys  strong  advertising  influence. 

The  Hartford  Times  amply  qualifies  as  a  newspaper  described  above’ 
The  Hartford  Times  is  second  to  no  newspajor  in  community  achieve¬ 
ments  and  activities  extending  back  through  the  years.  Hartford  pieople 
truly  feel  that  The  Hartford  Times  is  their  paper. 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  recent  years  was  its  promotion 
of  radio,  the  building  of  radio  sets  and  the  teaching  of  radio  operators 
long  before  the  days  radio  became  commercialized.  In  those  days  The 
Hartford  Times  maintained  free  clinical  service  for  owners  cl  radio  sets; 
trouble  was  spotted  and  repairs  made  for,  in  most  cases,  without  charge. 
The  Hartford  Times  had  one  of  the  first  radio  expierts  in  Hartford.  The 
stores,  at  that  time,  had  none.  Sales  of  radio  parts  through  Hartford 
stores  were  tremendously  stimulated. 

In  the  fall  of  1928  The  Hartford  Times’  Modernizing  Bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  free  service  opiened  to  residents  of  the  Hartford  territory. 
Retail  stores  and  distributors  of  building  products,  were  represented  in 
the  Saturday  edition  of  The  Hartford  Times  all  through  1929  to  the  extent 
of  12  to  16  pages  every  Saturday  devoted  to  that  feature  alone.  Three 
y’ears  ago  The  Hartford  Times  established  a  Home  Building  Institute  on 
the  street  level  floor  of  its  building  which  has  served  the  community  well 
and  is  growing  in  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  building  materials.  A  modern  electric  kitchen  is  installed 
and  in  full  operation  and  the  Institute  rooms  are  turned  over,  without 
charge,  to  organizations  for  use  evenings  for  bridge  parties  and  meetings 
of  all  kinds,  motion  picture  shows,  lectures,  etc.  The  Institute  has 
become  a  center  of  information  for  all  matters  relating  to  building  and 
building  materials.  Builders  bring  their  clients  here  to  discuss  certain 
materials  and  many  thousands  use  the  rooms  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  Hartford  Times’  Boys  Baseball  Day  established  12  years  ago  at  which 
6,000  boys,  in  uniform,  piaraded  and  which  has  been  broadcast  through 
the  national  chains  several  times,  is  one  of  its  unique  activities.  The 
Hartford  Times  for  years  has  sponsored  an  annual  Spielling  Bee,  a  Progress 
Exposition  and  all  kinds  of  sporting  events.  The  Times’  Farm,  for 
under-privileged  children,  and  a  noteworthy  Christmas  Carol  Sing  held 
in  front  of  its  building  on  an  evening  just  previous  to  Christmas  when 
an  average  of  12, (MX)  pieople  attend.  A  newspaper  can  engage  in  a  no 
more  worthy  activity  than  the  saving  of  lives  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
happy  to  engage  in  an  energetic  safety  campiaign  known  as  The  Safe 
Driving  Pledge  Campaign  which  was  inaugurated  on  August  13,  1935, 
and  which  has  spread  throughout  the  United  States  through  the  co-opiera- 
tion  of  hundreds  of  other  newspap)ers.  As  a  result  of  this  Safety  Councils 
have  been  established  and  are  functioning  all  over  the  United  States- 
The  Times’  effort  along  this  line  has  been  piersistent  and  has  borne  fruit 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  deaths  in  Hartford  in  1935  were  29%  less  than 
in  1934  and  there  were  8j4%  less  accidents. 

We  have  told  you  of  the  many  activities  of  The  Hartford  Times  in  order 
to  prove  this  newspapier  realizes  its  great  opportunity  in  its  field  and  its 
deep  responsibility  and  is  bending  every  effort  to  truly  serve  its  readers 
and  to  justify  its  existence. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


A  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


NEW  EVENING  PAPER 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 


The  Pres*,  Tabloid,  Is  Outgrowth  of 
Twice-Weekly  Free  Distribu¬ 
tion  Paper — Served  By 
Transradio 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  10 — A  fourth  eve¬ 
ning  paid-subscription  paper  made  its 
appearance  in  western  Los  Angeles  to¬ 
day,  with  publication  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Press,  tabloid  daily  served  by 
Transradio. 

The  new  paper  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
twice-weekly  free  distribution  paper,  the 
Press,  which  has  served  the  western 
area  of  the  city  for  Id  years.  Coinci¬ 
dent  with  establishment  of  the  daily  the 
twice-weekly  morning  edition  goes  on 
a  15  cents  a  month  basis,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  blanket  coverage  as  well.  .\n 
initial  paid  circulation  of  10,000  copies 
is  claimed  for  the  new  daily,  with  the 
blanket  morning  edition  reaching  86,000 
copies. 

The  Press  is  the  only  Transradio 
newspaper  client  in  the  west.  Dispatches 
are  short- waved  to  KNX,  Hollywood, 
and  delivered  to  the  Press  by  messenger 
service. 

Thomas  Losey  and  Ralph  W.  Crowell 
are  co-publishers  of  the  paper,  with 
Charles  H.  Powell,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Express, 
as  business  manager;  John  J.  Daly,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager ;  Richard  Fenton, 
editor ;  Ed  Davis,  city  editor,  and  Irving 
Eckhoff  siiorts  editor.  The  editorial 
staff  was  increased  from  five  to  fifteen 
persons  to  handle  the  added  duties  of 
the  daily.  Advertising  is  sold  on  a  com¬ 
bination  basis  to  appear  in  both  the  daily 
and  twice-weekly  editions. 

Plans  have  tiecn  approved  for  a  new 
two-story  buildirig  for  the  paper,  to  be 
built  at  Wilshire  boulevard  and  Detroit 
street  and  completed  within  six  months. 
Printing  is  now  done  by  contract,  but 
in  the  new  building  the  Press  will  have 
its  own  press.  The  daily  sells  for  five 
cents  a  copy,  50  cents  a  month,  and 
covers  the  city  west  of  Figueroa  street 
and  south  of  Washington  boulevard,  with 
the  exception  of  Hollywood  proper. 


8,000  ATTEND  HOCKEY  CLASS 


ADDITIONAL  INLAND  PROGRAM 


Col.  McCormick  Will  Address  Fek. 

18  Meeting  in  Chicago 

<  Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicaim,  Feb.  11 — Col.  Robert  K. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  will  address  memberi  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  a 
the  Tuesday  morning  session  of  their 
annual  meeting  here  Feb.  18  and  19  a 
the  Congress  Hotel.  His  subject  will 
be  “Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  Price  of 
Liberty  of  the  Press.” 

In  addition  to  program  numbers  ai- 
nounced  in  Editor  &  Pubusher  Feb.  8 
issue.  President  Linwood  I.  Noyts, 
Ironivood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  ha 
added  E.  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  who  will  discuss  chain  store 
and  newspaper  relations  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  session. 

A  well-rounded  program,  covering 
social  security  obligations,  press-raSo 
matters,  and  a  score  of  other  newspaper 
publishing  problems,  has  been  prepared. 
F'red  W.  Sargent,  president  of  the  Chi- 


Back  to  the  old  days,  news  photographers  assigned  to  the  White  House  used  a  ^®th^  Tuesday 'umchMn ^SD^er  ^ 
sleigh  this  week  to  go  between  their  offices  and  the  Executive  Mansion  as  a  -  pe^er,  and 

I.5-iiich  snow  lied  up  the  nation’s  capital. 


200-MlLE  SNOW  TRAIN  RIDE 

.\  2tX)-mile  train  ride  to  Lincoln  N. 
H.,  was  the  merit  reward  to  100  car¬ 
riers  of  the  IVorecster  Telegram  and 
Cacette  Feb.  9  for  subscription  and  new 
reader  achievement  during  the  iiast 
month.  The  boys  occupied  two  cars 
attached  to  the  regular  Sunday  snow 
train.  On  arrival  at  Lincoln  they  were 
transferred  to  automobiles  for  trans¬ 
portation  into 
they  visited  a 
dog  ranch.  The  party 


WON’T  BAR  MAGAZINES 


Liberal  Interpretation  of  Chicago’s 
Newsstand  Ordinance 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  F'eb.  11 — .Although  the  new 
newspaper  stand  ordinance  recently 
passed  by  the  Chicago  city  council,  call¬ 
ing  for  all-steel  stands  of  uniform  size, 
provides  that  ‘nothing  shall  be  exhibited. 


Capt.  S.  N.  Dancey,  head  of  the  Amer¬ 
icanization  League,  will  talk  at  the 
Wednesday  noon  meeting.  Election  of 
officers  will  take  place  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon. 


“TWO  BIT  EDITOR”  HIT 


Texas  Publisher  Butt  of  Blandoa’s  Re¬ 
marks  in  U.  S.  House 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  11.— 


the  countrv.  Enroute  offered  or  .sold  therefrom,  except  daily  demning  as  a  "two  bit  editor  of  a  two 
maple  sugar  refinery,  a  newspapers  printed  and  published  m  bit  paper",  \  .  O.  Hatcher  of  the  IFcrWy 
;ie  party  was  under  the  Chicago,"  it  is  generally  understood  Record,  published  in  a  Te.xas  town 


supervisioii  of  Edward  D.  Dolhenty,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  bar  whose  naine  he  could  not  recall,  Repre¬ 
circulation  manager.  magazines  or  out-of-town  papers,  a  sentative  1  nomas  Blanton,  speaking  in 


"tolerance”  practiced  under  old  regula-  the  House  Monday,  guoted  an  editorial 
lions.  assault  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  which 

Construction  of  the  new  all-steel  included  such  charges  as  "servile  minions 


CONDUCTING  SPELLING  BEE 

The  Lockport  (X.  V.)  Union-Sun  -  -  -  -  .  ...  ...  .  .  „  , 

and  Journal  and  24  weekly  publications  stands  is  exiiected  to  start  in  the  near  ol  wealth  nine  old  fossils  ,  and  cor- 

in  AA’estern  Xew  York  are  co-operating  tiiture.  The  proiKised  model  has  beeti  iHiration  law>ers  .  _ 

approved  with  a  few  minor  changes.  Evidently  confident  ot  a  tavoraw 

The  new  stand  will  iK-rmit  a  double  dis-  reaction  from  the  House  membership,  _ 
play  of  all  newspapers  on  sale  dur-  Blanton  defied  any  member  to  second ; 

mg  the  day  and  evening,  giving  each  the  charges,  and  to  his  surprise,  Repre-  : 

an  adequate  position  on  the  larger  J'L-ntative  .Marion  Zioncheck  ot  AVa^ng- 
stand.  ton,  arose  to  voice  agreement,  in  the 

-  main,  with  the  Te.xas  editor. 

DAILIES  PAY  $500  REWARD  AVlien  Blanton  ventured  the  opinion 


iperating 

with  the  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Evening  Xeius 
in  conducting  its  fourth  annual  Xa- 
tional  Spelling  Bee.  X early  100  schools 
have  entered. 


Eight  thousand  Chicago  boys  attend¬ 
ed  the  fourth  annual  Chicago  Daily 
Times  luKkey  school  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium.  Feb.  8.  Members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Black  Hawks  professional  team 
demonstrated  how  hockey  should  be 
played.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  16,  the  Daily 
Times  is  sponsoring  a  ski  tournament, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  to  be  held  at  Sol¬ 
diers  Field.  .A  ski  tower  has  been  erect¬ 
ed  at  the  south  end  of  the  stadium. 
Many  jumpers  will  participate.  Spec¬ 
tators  will  view  the  event  from  the 
stadium  stands.  The  tournament  is  being 
staged  under  the  direction  of  Marvin 
McCarthy,  Times  sports  editor. 


CHECKER  TOURNAMENT 

The  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  Division  of  Recreation  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  municipal  championship  checker 
tournament.  Each  player  must  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of 
Erie  County  for  W  days  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  tournament  Feb.  17. 


The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Zioncheck's  colleagues  wo^  f 

Evening  News  paid  a  $500  reward,  ol-  “Kree  with  him,  the  Washingtonian  ^  t 
fered  for  information  leading  to  the  terjected:  “They  will  if  they  are  into-  ] 


CONDUCTED  SKIING  SCHOOL 

More  than  a  thousand  persons 
gathered  at  Franklin  (I’ark,  Boston. 
Feb.  8,  where  the  Boston  Herald  gave 
free  public  ski  instruction.  The  Herald 
schiKil  was  a  clima.x  to  a  series  of  10 
lessons  on  skiing  written  for  the  Herald 
by  Charles  X.  Proctor,  former  .Amer¬ 
ican  Olympic  star. 


return  of  Marjorie  Richards,  13,  daugh-  lectually  honest . 
ter  of  District  Attorney  Karl  E.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  Dauphin  County,  llie  girl  dis¬ 
appeared  from  her  home  Jan.  21  be¬ 
cause  of  scholastic  difficulties  and  was 
found  that  evening  in  Xew  Y'ork. 


U.P.  EXPANDS  HAWAII  SERVICE 


Now  Sending  3,450  Words  Daily  t* 
Honolulu  via  Radio  and  Cable 

The  United  Press  Associations  this 
wi-ek  inaugurated,  on  behalf  of  its  Hi- 


GAVE  EDITION  AWAY  FREE 

For  the  second  day  in  succession,  the  clients,  “the  largest  regulw  nw 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  hide  pen-  rf'iwt  ever  transmitted  across_tlM  Pi- 
dent,  on  Feb.  6,  gave  away  its  entire  cific  by  any  press  association,  it  was 
home  edition  free,  when  the  sun  failed  announced. 


SOFTBALL  NEWS  AGENCY 

The  Softball  Press  Service,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  softball  news  agency  has  been 
established  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  by  Seth 
VV'hitmore.  of  the  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff.  The  agency  will 
provide  a  weekly  column  on  softball, 
together  with  mats,  cartoons,  features 
and  other  related  stories.  Correspon¬ 
dents  are  being  lined  up  in  several  states. 
The  first  relea.se  will  be  during  the 
second  week  of  March.  AA'hitmore  has 
been  associated  with  the  game  as  a 
player,  writer  and  official.  He  is  state 
softball  commissioner  of  Michigan  and 
also  a  vice-president  of  the  .Amateur 
Softball  .Association  of  .America. 


to  shine  on  the  city  up  to  press  time. 
lAiw-hanging  clouds  hid  the  sun.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Lew  B.  Brown,  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  announced  his  “sunshine  offer,” 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

Tile  Birmingham  News  and  Age 
Herald  are  conducting  an  oratorical  con-  more  than  25  years  ago 
test  on  Janies  Madison,  oiien  '.o  all 
.Alaliama  high  school  students,  and 
grammar  and  consolidated  pupils  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  high  school  work. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

.A  group  has  been  formed  in  Xew 
York  to  publish  a  weekly  called  the 
.VtTO  York  lYoman,  financing  of  which 
will  be  through  an  issue  of  stock  soon 
Among 


USED  AIRPLANE  DELIVERY 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  to  be  offered  to  the  publi-. 

Times  said  Morning  JHreury  \\3.i  iuTcod  those  interested  are  .Arthur  J.  Morris, 
to  use  airplanes  to  get  its  Sunday  and  president  of  the  Morris  Plan  Cortwr- 
daily  newspapers  to  icebound  Xantucket  ation  of  America  and  Alan  G.  Rine- 
Island  during  the  severe  cold  spell  re-  hart,  author  and  publisher, 
cently.  - 


Employing  facilities  of  five  radio  ad 
cable  companies,  with  the  bulk  of  tht 
traffic  routed  by  Press  Wirelws,  Ik. 
the  Unitetl  Press  is  now  sending  3,450 
words  daily  to  Honolulu,  the  announo- 
nient  said. 

L'nited  Press  cable  editors  in  Hon-t 
olulu  will  achieve  the  equivalent  of » 
standard  full  leased-wire  report  who 
the  highly-skeletonized  radio  report  « 
expanded  into  newspaper  copy,  it  t 
stated. 

United  Press  serves  all  English-lan¬ 
guage  dailies  in  Honolulu,  and  senre 
(laily  and  weekly  newspapers  on  6* 
other  islands  of  the  Hawaii  group. 


RAISES  WEEKLY  SUBSCRIPTION 


ASSOCIATES  HONOR  MARTIN 

George  E.  Martin,  retiring  managsj 


SPONSORED  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

Despite  the  frigid  weather  which  is 
sweeping  parts  of  the  country  the  cook¬ 
ing  schools  sponsored  by  the  following 
newspaiiers  have  been  well  attended : 
Canandaigua  (X.  Y.)  Messenger,  re¬ 
cently  completed;  Atlanta  Constitution, 
"Food  on  Parade,”  F'eb.  11-14.  and  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
Feb.  11-14. 


per  week 
cents  each. 


RELEASING  N.  E.  FEATURE 

The  Triton  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Hartford  of  the  Springfield 

1  he  two  Reading,  Pa.,  newspapers,  the  (.onn.,  is  releasing  a  weekly  two-column  pany,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  " 

J  inuy  and  the  Eagle,  have  announced  newspaper  feature,  “Our  Xew  England  18th  annual  dinner  of  that  concern  rt 

a  raise  in  subscription  rates  to  12  cents  Industry”  which  presents  in  pen  and  ink  cently.  E.  C.  Breithaupt,  his  successof ' 

The  papers  sell  for  three  drawings  with  a  minimum  of  text,  the  was  another  honor  guest.  About  SI 

highlights  of  Xew  England  business  |^rsons  connected  with  the  WesU 

today.  Massachusetts  concern,  including  riirC:| 

_  “  “  sentatives  of  the  Springfield  iiuw.'paF' 

CARRIER  FIRED  UPON  attended.  Mr.  Martin  is  retiring 

Janies  Bangle,  a  15-year-old  carrier  14  years  with  the  Springfield  concerj 

for  the  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Obsen-er,  He  siient  47  years  in  the  c-nirlvyn»“| 

was  recently  fired  on  twice  by  an  un-  of  the  .American  News  Company 

known  assailant.  Springfield  and  F'all  River. 


HAS  EARLY  MORNING  EDITION 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  morning  papers 
which  issue  a  street  edition  for  late 
evening  delivery.  The  edition  is  on  the 
street  at  10 :30  p.  ni. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 
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UR  OVN  VORIX) 

or  Letters 


The  Nation  of  Feb.  19  prints  a 
letter  front  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
strenuously  objecting  to  a  circular  letter 
jjf  the  magazine  which  said  tlie  Nation 
“is  edited  with  far  more  detachment 
jnd  perspective  than  your  newspaper” 
jnd  that  it  places  at  the  reader’s  disposal 
"the  significant  news  most  dailies  dare 
jot  print.  ’  The  Nation’s  editors  take 
jtie  and  one-<iuarter  pages  to  answer 
ilr.  Swoite’s  pithy,  brief  objection. 
Coupling  -Mr.  Swoite’s  remarks  with 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  statement  on 
.\’ov.  16,  TT35,  that  "certain  weekly 
journals  of  opinion  and  news  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  sly  campaign  of  disparagement 
oi  the  daily  newspapers — without  which 
they  could  not  exist,”  the  Nation  cites 
Few  ICxamples.” 

It  is  a  common  jiroblem  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world  which  the  Nation  presents, 
but  certainly  not  one  to  bicker  about 
uith  letters  back  and  forth  within  the 
profession.  The  reasons  for  printing  or 
withholding  news  are  too  numerous  and 
at  the  same  time  too  obvious  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  jiages  of  a  paper  which 
is  read  by  the  publishing  world.  Re¬ 
sources  are  necessary  for  any  enterprise ; 
the  backing  must  come  from  some 
source,  whether  it  be  advertiser,  circula¬ 
tion  or  ‘‘angel.” 

A  publication  at  the  same  time  daring 
and  lasting  is  almost  always  one  which 
has  financial  security.  The  most  timid 
publication  generally  genuflects  in  any 
direction  for  a  page  of  advertising.  This 
is  the  simple  truth  and  one  which  any 
honest  person  must  face  simply.  The 
portions  of  news  cited  by  the  Nation 
as  withheld  by  the  newspapers  men- 
tiooed  may  have  been  withheld  for  any 
one  of  a  hundred  reasons,  which  any 
literate  person  could  readily  understand. 

«  *  * 

The  personal  stories  of  newspaper 
correspondents  in  Ethiopia  are  be¬ 
coming  repetitious  and  dull.  When 
jou’ve  heard  one  or  two  you’ve  heard 
all  of  them.  .And  so  the  letters  written 
by  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  which  apiiear  in  the 
March  Cosmopolitan,  are  fresh  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  that  he  has  a  detached 
point  of  view.  He  writes  in  an  informal 
ni^er  about  things  concerned  not 
primarily  with  his  personal  discomfort, 
to  rather  with  his  personal  impressions. 
“I  hope  this  will  be  the  last  war  I  shall 
ever  have  to  cover,”  he  told  Edtor  & 
Pi  BUSH  at  as  he  left  for  Addis  Ababa. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these 
letters  he  writes  as  if  he  were  enjoying 
th's.  his  latest  and  most  uncomfortable 
assignment. 

*  « 

TT  is  natural  that  as  the  interest  in 
*  newspaper  photography  increases  the 
number  of  liooks  alniut  the  subject 
should  also  increase.  Here  is  a  new 
W:  “Press  Photography,”  by  James  C. 
Mnkaid,  published  by  the  .American 
Photographic  Publishing  Companv,  Hos- 
>M1  ($3). 

This  reviewer,  who  is  not  an  e.xpert 
P^iotographer.  is  not  much  impressed  by 
this  book,  although  it  is  printed  on 
coat^  paper,  is  excellently  bound  and 
ftprints  many  striking  photographs 
which,  to  be  sure,  look  much  lietter  on 
paper  stock  than  on  newsprint, 
notice,  for  instance,  the  picture  of 
brutal  industrial  warfare  where  a 
striker  swinging  a  bat  fells  a  guard. 
Such  open  action  shots  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  newsman  if  circumstances 
'stll  permit  it.”  the  caption  says.  An¬ 
other  caption  reads :  “Press  photog- 
J^aphers  are  often  called  on  to  make  in- 
QWr  portraits  of  famous  persons.  If 
the  subject  is  made  to  feel  at  his  ease, 
*j^tural,  characteristic  portrait  will  be 
•he  result.”  The  obviousness  of  both 
these  captions  is,  unfortunately,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 


book.  This  reviewer  believes  that  the 
average  news  photographer  might  be 
worthy  of  a  more  intelligent  handbook 
than  that  presented  in  this  volume. 

"Press  Photography”  does,  however, 
print  a  number  of  formulas  for  the 
development  of  negatives  and  iirints 
which  mav  prove  of  help  and  interest. 

♦  ♦  * 

Austin  H’M.ALLEY,  Chicafio  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  reixirter,  has 
completed  an  800,0(K)  word  work  on 
the  origin  of  .American  criminal  slang. 
The  treatise  is  yet  to  be  published,  hut, 
according  to  its  author,  it  is  a  his¬ 
torical  dictionary  on  .American  under¬ 
world  slang  and  jargon.  It  contains 
over  .‘',000  terms.  Mr.  O’Malley  found 
that  over  90  per  rent  of  .American  crim¬ 
inal  slang  had  its  origin  in  England 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  new  words  or  terms  coined  in  the 
underworld.  Much  of  the  current  jar¬ 
gon,  he  says,  is  the  creation  of  colum¬ 
nists  and  movie  scenario  writers  and 
it  is  not  “pure  criminal  slang” — G.  R. 

4t 

HERE’S  something  to  be  on  tbe  look¬ 
out  for:  “Newspaper  Makeup” 
by  John  E.  Allen,  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Brothers  some  time 
this  month.  The  book  will  reprint  ar¬ 
ticles  which  appeared  in  Linotype  News, 
together  with  previously  unpublished 
material.  The  price  will  be  $4. 


COCHRANE  TO  HOYT 

t.'harles  P.  Cochrane  Co.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  manufacturer  of  Cochrane  car¬ 
pets  and  rugs,  has  appointed  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Comiiany,  Inc.  of  New  York 
City. 


M.  Lyle  Spencer,  Dean  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University,  says: 

''This  booh  ought  to 
be  read  by  every 
newspaperman  in 
the  United  States** 

PRO? 

'  * ,4  toe  HttlS  I 

by 

WILL  IRWIN 

Speaking  frankly  on  a  problem  every 
newspaperman  faces.  Will  Irwin, 
chief  of  U.  S.  foreign  propaganda 
during  the  war,  presents  a  history  of 
news  as  a  social  force — its  origin, 
growth  and  grad- 
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ual  corruption  by 
propagandists. 

Stanley  Walker: 

author  of  “City 
Editor,”  says: 

“This  book  tells 
how  a  perfectly 
simple  fact  may 
be  mauled, 
twisted,  painted 
and  kicked 
around  until  it 
becomes  mislead¬ 
ing  and  danger¬ 
ous.” 


$2.75  At  All  Booksellers 
WHITTLESEY  HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


^oukyHant 


The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or 
old)  are  available  to  EDITOR  fis  PUBLISHER  readers, 
by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are  able  to  buy 
direct  from  publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and 
we  will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by 
check,  P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 


Journalism 

Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer. 
Thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  second  Revised  Edition 
pivei  just  the  iaformation  and  iilustratioo  material 
the  bt^Quer  needs.  493  pp.  lUus . $2.25 

Main  Currents  In  the  History  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism,  by  W.  O.  Bleyer.  To  (rive  the  student  of 
journalism  a  background,  tbe  aim,  throughout  the 
book,  has  been  to  select  those  historical  threads  and 
materials  that  have  a  shpiificant  bearing  on  the 
present-day  situation  in  American  journalism, 
tllus.  474  pp.,  formerly  $4.U0.  Now . U.OO 

Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  This 
book  covers  tbe  whole  held  of  newspaper  manaite- 
ment  from  tbe  foundation  through  ^uipment  and 
organisation  of  plant,  oHice,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  to  the  formulation  of  an  editorial 
policy  for  service  to  the  community,  which  is  tbe 
basis  of  sound  and  permanent  newspaper  suoeess. 

$40)0 

The  Writer's  Market  for  1936,  edited  by  Aron  M. 
Matbieu.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
guide  books  for  writers.  It  is  simple  to  use,  and  up 
to  date  in  its  material . $3.00 

The  Community  Newspaper,  by  E.  P.  Harris  and 
F.  H.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  application  of 
tbe  principles  of  modern  journalism  to  the  needs  of 

The  Country  Weakly,  by  Phil  C.  Bing.  Discusses 
tbe  innumerable  problems  connected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  country  newspaper . $2.50 

Constitutionism.  by  James  Mussattl.  A  timely  book, 
not  the  usual  treatise  on  the  subjwt  but  a  short 
history  of  tbe  origin  of  tbe  underlying  principles  of 
tbe  Constitution.  Written  for  tbe  greater  interest 
and  better  understanding  of  everyone . $1.00 

Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlines,  by  Norman  J. 
Radder.  The  principles  and  practice  of  newspaper 
copy  beading  and  niake-up . $2.50 

The  American  Government  Today,  by  Frederic  J. 
Haskin.  A  complete  picture  of  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  today.  Filled  with  facta  and 
information.  Written  in  a  crisp  and  informative 
style.  Not  biased  for  or  against  tbe  New 
Deal. . $1A)0 


JUST  OUT 

Propaganda  and  the  News,  or  What  Makes  You 
Think  So?  by  Will  Irwin,  famous  reporter  wbo  human¬ 
ises  an  abstruse  subject.  Will  long  stand  as  authori¬ 
tative  because  written  by  one  who  knows.  Just  out, 
$2.75 

Forty  Years— Forty  Millions:  The  Career  of  Frank 
A.  Munsey,  by  George  Britt.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
dramatis  and  avaricious  stories  of  all  journalism 
history . $U)0 

Interpretations  1933-1935  by  Walter  lippmann- 
Reprints  of  the  “Today  and  Tomorrow"  column 
lucidly  edited  and  arranged  by  Allan  Nevins. 
Maei^lan  Company . $2.75 


New  Books 

“The  Reporter  and  the  News,”  a  practical  eiposltion 
of  news  gathering  methods.  Wntten  by  two  news- 
rapermen,  Philip  Porter,  City  Editor,  Cleveland 
Dealer,  and  Norval  Ndl  Luxon,  Asst.  Prof, 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Univeraty.  Excellent 
text-book  for  a  beginner.  Octavo,  560  pages.  .$2.75 

PractiGal  Exerdsss  In  Newswnting  and  Editing,  by 
D.  W.  Millw . $2.24 


Special 

Brewer  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  (frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Editor's  Handbook)  standard  at 
$7.50  price,  oifered  here  at  $3.50.  Half-morocco, 
1,440  pages,  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H.  Vlio- 
telly,  IJtt.  D.,  says:  "Pull  of  meat  as  an  egg."  A 
gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  Law  on  Advertising,  by  dowry  Chapman. 
Thousands  of  questions  are  answered  In  this  500 
page  book.  This  i>ook  was  issued  in  1929  at  $7..50. 
We  offer  a  limited  number  while  they  last  at.  .$2.95 
Add  25e.  to  cover  postage. 

Advertising 

Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy,  by  William  A. 
Thomson.  New.  Expert  analysis  of  marketing 

through  newspaper  advertising  Cloth . $3.00 

Silent  Merchandise  Man,  by  George  I.evintoD.  A 
recent  new  publication  in  looee-leaf  form  designed  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  retailers  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  Free  counsel  service  Is  offered  for 
a  period  of  one  year  on  retail  advertising  problems 

to  newspapers . $1.00 

2222  Retailing  Ideas,  compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 
Successful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  rattling 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertising  promotion 
department  as  well  as  by  local  space  salesmen  and 

users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

M<JdnR  Adverrisaments,  by  R.  S.  Durstlne.  Able 
exposition  of  general  advertising  technique.  Cloth. 

$3.00 

Newspaper  Advertising,  by  James  M.  Muldoon.  A 
sales  presentation  using  "Better  Retailing"  as  a 
manual.  Provides  a  de&nite  formula  td  aid  adver> 

tUng  salesmen  to  more  sales . $1  J)0 

Hsw  to  Gat  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright.  Ths  tools, 
tbe  techniques,  the  whole  art  of  getting  publicity 
for  your  enterprise.  Covers  every  factor  of  bow  to 
prepare  and  handle  material,  and  where  and  how  ts 
get  publieity.  In  a  way  tint  meets  the  bualnaas 

man's  needs . $2J)0 

Getting  Ahead  In  Retailing  by  Nathan'M.  Ohrbach. 
Covers  the  opportunities  in  retailing  today,  how  to 
get  a  job  in  retailing  and  progress  in  It,  and  what 
t^  alert  retailer  ought  to  know  about  merchandising, 
pricing,  fashions,  etc . $2.50 

Law  of  the  Press 

Newspaper  Law,  by  W,  W,  Loomis.  Cloth. .  .$1.23 

Tho  Law  of  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  k  Crosman, 
Complete  exposition  of  lib^  slander,  contempt, 
aoth . $1.50 

Accounting 

Nswspapsr  Organization  and  Accounting,  by  A.  3. 
Van  Bentbuysen.  This  standard  guide  presents 
hundreds  of  money-saving  suggestions  on  all  phases 
of  publishing.  It  allows  you  to  compare  your  own 
pobdee  with  the  systems,  methods,  forms  and  (tm- 
tioes  of  other  efficient  organisations.  544  pp.  Sics 
7x10^  inches . $10J)0 

Circuiation 

Newspaper  District  Managemant.  by  Lloyd  Smith. 
A  textbook  for  men  in  chvge  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  Ulus.  Cloth . $5.00 

Ths  Paper  Routs,  by  Uoyd  Smith . $1.00 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

News  Photography,  by  Jack  Price.  For  all  who  use 
a  camera.  A  complete  and  fascinating  book  on  ths 
technique  and  adventures  of  photography.... $2.00 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  SHELF 

Recommended:  History:  Main  Currants,  by  W.  Q.  Bleyer,  $3J)0.  Editorial  Technique:  Nswspapsr 
Reporting  of  Public  Affairs,  by  Bush.  $3J)0.  Nswspapsr  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Bleyer,  $2.25.  Rights 
and  Prlvllogss  of  ths  Press,  ^  Siebert,  $3J)0.  Ths  Working  Press,  by  Sorrela  $2.00.  Ths  Law  of  ths 
Nswspapsrs,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman.  $3.50.  Nswspapsr  Ref arancs  Methods,  by  Desmond.  $2.5IL  Nows 
Photography,  by  Price,  $2.00  For  inspiration:  Behind  ths  Front  Pago,  ForrssL  $2.50.  Referenoe: 
March's  Thasaurus  Dictionary,  $8JI0. 


Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Add  10% 
to  Canadian  orders. 
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N.  Y.  NEWS  UPSETS  PRESS  TRADITION 
WITH  VENEREAL  DISEASE  SERIES 


Reporter  Finds  Realistic  Treatment  of  Tabooed  Subject  Is  Appre¬ 
ciated  by  Public  and  Medical  Profession — Articles 
Carefully  Checked 

HE  ^ 


NEW  SAVANNAH  DAILY  PLANNED 

Tlie  Sai’OH/kjJi  (Ua. )  tublic  Opinion, 
published  semi-weekly,  will  become  a 
daily  newspaper  in  oU  days  according 
to  King  Dixon,  Savannah  business  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher.  The  new  daily 
will  be  known  as  the  Savaniioh  Tones. 


The  New  York  Daily  News  set 
newspaper  tradition  on  its  ear  re¬ 
cently  in  the  publication  ot  a  series  of 
instructive,  factual  articles  on  what  most 
newspapers  reler  to  as  “social”  diseases, 
but  what  the  News  frankly  called 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

Early  in  January,  at  the  Regional 
Conference  on  Social  Hygiene  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Dr. 
Alfred  Potter  of  Kings  County  Hospital 
estimated  that  there  are  10,000,000  cases 
of  syphilis,  active  and  arrested,  in  the 
United  States.  The  News  commented 
editorially.  The  editorials  led  to  the 
assignment  of  Carl  Warren,  of  the  staff, 
to  write  a  series  of  four  full-page  ar¬ 
ticles.  So  far  as  is  known,  only  one 
other  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  published  similar  frank  data. 

Commenting  on  the  series,  Mr.  War¬ 
ren  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week: 

“For  years  newspapers  have  handled 
venereal  diseases  with  kid  gloves,  if  at 
all.  Many  newspapers  not  only  bar  the 
words  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  but  also 
change  ‘venereal’  to  ‘social.’  Obviously 
such  a  taboo  makes  it  impossible  to 
write  intelligently  on  the  subject.  In 
the  last  few  years,  unquestionably,  there 
has  been  a  liberalization  of  copy  desk 
rules  but  how  extensive  this  has  been  I 
don’t  know. 

“I  approached  the  series  from  the 
viewpoint  that  venereal  diseases  are  not 
a  problem  of  morals  but  one  of  personal 
hygiene  and  public  health — a  civic 
menace.  At  the  outset  I  pointed  out 
that  the  victims  include  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  indiscreet.  I  found  that  to 
be  the  viewpoint  of  medical  authorities 
everywhere.” 

He  mapped  the  series  as  follows : 
Article  No.  1 — prevalence,  history,  and 
general  medical  aspects;  Article  No.  2 — 
quackery,  symptoms,  and  treatments ; 
Article  No.  3 — The  Chicago  Public 


Health  Institute,  cost  of  treatment ; 
Article  No.  -4 — what  New  York  City 
and  the  Federal  government  is  doing 
to  combat  the  diseases  and  the  economic 
aspects. 

He  spent  a  week  gathering  material 
in  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mayor  LaGuardia,  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Public  Health  Institute,  and  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  .Association 
were  his  principal  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“To  my  amazement,”  Mr.  Warren 
said,  “I  found  ample  printable  material 
as  well  as  data  for  sketches,  charts  and 
pictures.  In  the  beginning  I  feared 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation,  more  difficult  to  write  it 
without  giving  offense,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  illustrate  it.  The  series 
will  show  that  I  was  wrong  on  all  three 
counts.  Once  I  had  mastered  the  lingo 
I  had  little  difficulty  with  the  writing. 
This  series,  I  believe,  proves  that  any¬ 
thing  can  he  written  in  the  English 
language  without  giving  offense  if  care¬ 
fully  composed. 

“Upon  completion  of  the  stories  I  had 
them  read  hv  five  of  the  ablest  venereal 
disease  doctors  in  the  country.  T  scrup¬ 
ulously  followed  their  advice,  although 
I  insisted  tipon  a  one  or  two  syllable 
word  rather  than  a  hich-sounding  medi¬ 
cal  term  wherever  possible. 

“The  reaction  on  the  public,  so  far 
as  T  have  observed,  has  t>een  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  written  by  Reuben  Maurv  have 
drawn  upwards  of  a  hundred  letters  so 
far  and  more  are  coming  in  everv  day. 
These  included  letters  from  nhvsicians 
and  patients  alike.  -All  of  them  are 
congratulatory.  T  am  told  bv  the 
Health  Denartment  that  it.  too.  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries.”  _ _ 


STIMPSON  IS  INDUCTED 
AS  CLUB  PRESIDENT 


More  Than  1,000  Journalistic  and 
Political  Notables  Attend  National 
Press  Club  Dinner  Honoring 
New  Officers 


hamton  Press  and  Troy  Times,  treai- 
urer;  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  Universal  Sen- 
ice,  financial  secretary ;  Paul  Hughes, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Henry  D 
Ralph,  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerct 
and  Richard  L.  Wilson,  Des  Moinei 
Register  and  Tribune,  members  of  the 
board  of  governors.  Qiairman  George 
W.  Combs,  Bflltimore  Evening  Sun 
Harold  Brayman,  Philadelphia  PublK 
Ledger,  .Arthur  W.  Hachten,  Universal 
Service,  and  Lorenzo  W.  Martin,  Loiaj. 
ville  Times,  are  holdover  members  of 
the  board. 


ICEBOUND  ISLANDERS 
AIDED  BY  DAILY 


Washington  Herald  Plane  First  to 
Reach  Tangier  Residents  With 
Supplies — Daily  Trips  Made 
For  a  Week 


ISrecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washingtsm,  D.  C.,  Feb.  11 — 
Aid  was  brought  to  2,500  residents  of 
Tangier  and  Smith  Islands  in  ice-locked 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  Washington  Herald 
newsmen  after  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
Army  planes  and  the  Red  Cross  failed 
in  repeated  attempts  to  reach  the  island¬ 
ers,  threatened  with  extinction  from 
starvation  and  spreading  illnesses. 

Those  who  people  the  islands  have 
learned  from  past  experience  that  win¬ 
ter  freezes  interrupt  their  contact  with 
the  mamland  at  times,  but  at  no  time 
within  the  memory  of  any  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  residents  has  there  been  so  impene¬ 
trable  a  blockade  of  ice  as  resulted  from 
the  current  cold  wave.  Their  supplies 
dwindling  rapidly  and  with  no  telephonic 
or  other  communication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  starvation  and  pneumonia 
were  stalking  the  islands  when  Reporter 
James  Cullinane  of  the  Herald  staff,  in 
search  of  a  “weather”  story,  landed 
on  the  ice  nearby  the  island  in  a  plane 
with  Pilot  George  Brinckerhoff  at  the 
controls. 

Learning  the  plight  of  the  fisherfolk, 
they  returned  ta  their  newspaper  where 
Publisher  Eleanor  Patterson  directed 
formation  of  a  rescue  party,  sending 
Cullinane  and  Photographer  George 
Kalec  back  with  the  first  shipment  of 
medicines,  foods  and  hospital  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Herald  also  engaged  Pilots 
William  Payne  and  A1  Bennett,  and 
commissioned  them  to  carry  additional 
supplies  to  the  islands.  Using  light 
planes,  they  were  able  to  make  landings 
on  the  ice,  whereas  the  Red  Cross- 
charted  dirigible  and  the  heayy  army 


bombers  could  not.  The  Coast  Guard 
cutters  made  slow  progress,  but  were 
still  miles  from  the  shore. 

After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  and 
medicine  had  been  landed  to  take  care 
of  immediate  needs,  the  Herald  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Emergency  Hospital  to 
send  three  physicians  and  three  nurses 
to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  transported 
an  oxygen  tent  and  tanks  of  oxygen  for 
the  pneumonia  sufferers.  Mrs.  Eya  Mc- 
Cready.  wife  of  a  fisherman,  was  taken 
by  plane  to  a  Washington  hospital  to 
be  treated  for  bums  from  which  she 
may  not  survive.  Otis  Crockett,  a  seven 
year  old  boy,  was  taken  in  a  cabin 
plane  to  Emergency  Hospital,  critically 
ill  of  pneumonia. 

For  more  than  a  week,  the  Herald 
airplanes  made  at  least  two  daily  trips 
from  the  mainland  to  the  islands  bring¬ 
ing  supplies  that  kept  alive  the  islanders 
who  had  lived  in  fading  hopes  of  rescue 
before  the  arrival  of  Cullinane  and 
Brinckerhoff.  Coast  Guard  cutters 
broke  through  the  ice  and  an  army 
bomlier,  flying  low,  dropped  tons  of 
foodstuffs,  Feb.  10. 

Every  landing  and  take-off  from  the 
icy  field  was  fraught  with  genuine  dan¬ 
ger.  No  substantial  traction  could  be 
had  and  the  uneven,  glassy  surface 
brought  the  pilots  and  the  reporters 
face  to  face  with  death  scores  of  times. 
One  plane  crashed  through  the  ice,  but 
the  pilot,  Brinckerhoff,  was  pulled  out 
of  the  icy  waters. 

Cullinane.  who  led  the  Herald’s  res¬ 
cue  parties,  is  28  years  old  and  has 
been  on  the  Herald  staff  for  six  years. 
Kalec,  the  photographer,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  fearless 
airplane  pilots  in  the  capital.  He  is  26 
year  old.  Eric  Cudd,  of  the  Herald 
reportorial  staff,  who  made  many  of 
the  trips  and  handled  the  land  base  at 
Crisfield,  Md.,  the  closest  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  is  23  years  old,  and  is  earning  his 
spurs  as  a  new  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 


By  James  j.  Butler 
Editor  &  Pubusuer  Correspondent 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  10 — Mirth 
mingled  with  serious  expression  Feb.  8, 
as  George  W.  S'timpson,  newspaperman 
and  autlior,  was  inaugurated  as  28th 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club  at 
a  gathering  of  more  than  1,000  which 
included  journalistic  and  political  not¬ 
ables. 

The  club,  organized  in  1908  by  32 
local  newspapermen,  goes  into  its  28th 
year  with  a  membership  of  1,904„  in¬ 
cluding  438  active  newspaper  writers, 
240  non-active  members,  377  associate 
members,  and  481  non-resident.  Its  roll 
has  carried  the  names  of  seven  presi¬ 
dents  —  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft,  Woodrow  Wilson,  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Hoover  and  F'ranklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Of  these.  President  Harding  was 
the  only  one  having  an  “active”  mem¬ 
bership  card.  Tliere  are  no  honorary 
memberships. 

As  a  feature  of  the  inaugural,  the 
Washington  Post  printed  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  four  pages,  conforming  to  the 
Post  format  with  the  exception  of  the 
title  which,  for  purposes  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  was  changed  to  read:  “The 
Washington  Prosit."  The  pick  of 
Washington  writers  contributed  the  ma¬ 
terial,  most  of  which  was  written  in 
light  vein,  including  the  biographical 
material  dealing  with  new  and  retiring 
officers. 

Charles  O.  Gridley,  correspondent  for 
the  Denver  Post,  and  incoming  vice- 
president,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
He  introduced  as  speakers  Deems  Tay¬ 
lor,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Alexander 
Woollcott  and  Hey  wood  Broun,  who 
for  the  most  part  reminisced  over  days 
spent  together  on  the  old  New  York 
World. 

The  1936  officers,  installed  Saturday 
night  are:  George  W.  Stimpson,  Hou¬ 
ston  Post,  president;  Charles  O.  Grid- 
ley,  Denver  Post,  vice-president;  Ken¬ 
neth  G.  Crawford,  New  York  Post, 
secretary;  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Bing- 


ONE  REPORTER  FREED 
OF  CONTEMPT 


Maryland  Court  of  Appeal*  DiuoUet 
Proceedings  Against  Pat  Frank, 
But  Affirms  David  Lee’s 
90-Day  Sentence 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  11— Along 
court  battle,  involving  four  appeals 
sentencing  two  Washington  Herald 
reporters  to  90  days  in  jail,  ended  at 
.Annapolis,  Md.,  when  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  lower 
court’s  decree  against  David  Lee,  but 
dissolved  proceedings  against  Pat  Frank. 

The  contempt  charge  against  the  two 
reporters  resulted  from  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Rockville,  Md.,  against  Anne 
Lyddane,  John  M.  Boland  and  John  H. 
Carnell,  jointly  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  conspiring  to  murder  Mrs. 
Lyddane’s  husband. 

Boland  was  first  tried  on  June  11, 
1935.  The  justices  deliberated  on  tiie 
case  but  did  not  render  a  verdict  until 
completion  of  the  Lyddane  case.  Tlie 
Washington  Herald,  in  an  addition 
reaching  Rockville  at  about  midnight 
that  day,  ran  an  article  “purported  to 
disclose  the  discussion  and  conclusions 
of  the  justices  before  the  verdict  was 
announced.” 

The  American  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald,  was  fined  and  paid 
$5,000  to  the  Rockville  court  June  26. 

Attorneys  for  David  Lee  planned  to 
petition  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari,  for  a  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  Maryland  court.  Lee  is 
now  out  on  bond. 


DURLING  JOINS  L.A.  TIMES 

E.  V.  Durling,  conductor  of  the 
“Town  Talk”  column  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Illustrated  Daily  News  for  manj 
years,  will  join  the  Los  Angeles  Tims 
staff  as  columnist  Feb.  16.  The  column 
will  run  on  the  first  page  of  the  second 
section,  in  the  position  former'v  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  late  Harry  Carr’s  "The 
Lancer,” 
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CLASSIFIED  MEN  ASK  INVESTIGATION 
OF  TAX  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

fleeting  in  Syracuse  Views  Increasing  Governmental  Control  as 
Oetrimental  to  Activities  of  Employment  Concerns — Furniture 
Racketeering  Threat  to  Classified  Linage 
By  L.  PARKER  UKELY 

TWENTY-NINE  newspapers  in 
Xew  England,  New  York,  New 
lerse)',  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Mich- 
Lan  were  represented  by  those  who  at- 

i^ed  the  New  York  district  meeting  ♦  *  * 

of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi-  Omaha  Banquet 

6ed  Advertising  Managers  in  Syracuse,  npHE  Fontenelle  Hotel  was  the  scene 
recently.  Norton  S.  Cole,  Syracuse  JL  last  month  of  an  elaborate  banquet 

given  by  the  Omaha  Bee-News  for  its 
classified  department  to  celebrate  a  gain 
of  well  over  100,000  lines  in  1935.  H. 
E.  Walker,  classified  manager,  pre¬ 
sented  prizes  to  J.  V.  Anderson,  and 
Everett  Haskin,  who  won  first  and 
second  places  respectively,  in  making 
the  largest  December  linage  increases. 
Ladies’  awards  went  to  Sally  Scott  and 


whole-hearted  acceptance  by  the  used 
car  dealers,  the  Post  will  continue  to  use 
color  for  used  car  ads  from  time  to 
time. 


Post-Standard,  was  general  chairman 
of  the  conclave,  while  Anthony  T. 
Powderly  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
Sr  Chronicle,  had  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Inspired  Ity  an  address  of  Jack  Fm- 
neran  of  the  New  York  Atnerican,  the 
group  passed  a  resolution  assailing  the 
autocratic  rule  over  employment  which 
is  now  in  effect  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  Delegates  voted  to  “resist  efforts 
to  further  regiment  employment  within 
the  state  through  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  the  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Commissioti  to  exercise  autocratic 
control  over  employment  in  the  State.” 

The  members  further  called  upon  the 
New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
“investigate  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  present  unemployment.” 

And  classified  managers  in  the  State 
of  New  York  have  good  reasons  to  be 
concerned  about  the  trend  of  employ¬ 
ment  matters  and  employment  agencies. 
Nearly  every  session  of  the  New  York 
legislature  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
cause  for  concerted  action  and  even 
linancial  contributions  on  the  part  of 
aisting  employment  agancies  to  stem 
oS  the  glowering  threats  of  legislation 
which  would  serve  to  put  many  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  out  of  business  by  an 
excessively  high  and  unreasonable  an¬ 
nual  tax.  The  New  York  situation  is 
deeper  than  this,  however. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  already 
set  up  in  competition  with  employment 
agencies  now  in  operation  through  the 
functioning  of  its  own  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  which  has  offices  in  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities.  The  State  Employment 
Service  is  conducted  free,  of  course, 
and  certainly  some  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  it  transacts  is  taken  from  com¬ 
mercial  employment  agencies  which 
spend  money  for  classified  advertising. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  pointed  resolution 
of  the  Syracuse  meeting  will  serve  to 
f^s  the  attention  of  New  York  State 
Newspaper  Publishers  upon  an  issue 
which  is  in  a  good  way  to  be  made  a 
political  football  for  some  time  to  come. 
«  *  « 

In  Toronto 

^NE  William  R.  Barnes  lost. 

County  Judge  T.  H.  Barton  ruled 
against  him  several  days  ago.  The 
Toronto  Mail  &  Empire  was  involved 
in  the  suit  in  regard  to  a  “no  questions 
*iked"  want  ad. 

Barnes,  a  law  student,  claimed  that 
i^er  the  criminal  code  ‘‘every  one  is 
li^le  to  a  penalty  of  $250  for  each 
offense,  recoverable  with  costs  by  any 
pwson  who  sues  for  same,  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  who  (1)  pub¬ 
licly  advertises  a  reward  for  the  return 
of  any  property  which  has  been  stolen 
or  lost,  and  in  such  advertisement  uses 
*i|y  word  purporting  that  no  questions 
will  be  asked;  (2)  prints  or  publishes 
such  advertisement.” 

"rhe  Mail  &  Empire  had  published 
*  classified  ad  for  the  return  of  a  lost 
I  which  the  “no  questions 

asked”  'phrase  was  used.  The  judge 
in  ruling  against  the  plaintiff, 
proceedings  might  be  instituted  in 
die  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Auto  Ads  la  Color 

AUTOMOBILE  dealers  of  Birming- 
^  ham,  Ala.,  recently  voiced  unani- 
^us  praise  for  the  first  auto  classi- 
ped  display  in  color  which  the  Post 

just  published.  As  a  result  of  such 


eight  consecutive  years  of  want  ad 
leadership,  was  first  in  number  of  ads, 
first  in  total  lines,  and  first  in  result 
power.  The  catchy  slogan  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  was  ‘‘Want  Ads  Stay 
Where  Want  Ads  Pay !”. 

V  «  « 

IN  the  first  Sunday  edition  after  the 
bonus  bill  was  passed,  the  New  York 
American  carried  a  quarter  page  pro¬ 
motion  ad  portraying  a  smiling  world 
war  veteran  in  over-seas  cap  yho  was 
exclaiming,  “Buddy— I’m  Buying  A 
F'arm  1” 

In  the  copy  the  bonus  beneficiary 
stated  that  the  war  had  been  over  for 
years,  but  that  it  is  just  ending  for 
him.  Now  he  is  finally  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  settle  down  and  take  things 
easy  on  a  farm  of  his  own  where  he 
can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  he  is  going  to  invest  his  bonus 
money  wisely!  Yes,  in  a  farm! 

Ibis  idea  will  be  good  promotion 
copy  for  classified  farm  advertising  for 
several  months  to  come. 


CHICAGO  GUILD  FORMED 

(6pect(tl  to  Kuitok  &  Pcblisiiek) 
Election  of  provisional  officers  and 
application  for  a  cliarter  to  establish  the 
Lfiicago  diapter  ol  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  been  voted  by  local 
guild  members.  Officers  elected  are: 
Alartin  Kane,  United  Press,  president; 
J.  Ray  Hunt,  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
vice-president;  Albert  Haut,  Times- 
Wide  World  Photos,  secretary;  and 
Paul  Pueschel,  Chicago  bend  post, 

treasurer.  These  will  stand  until  a 
general  meeting  is  called.  The  election 
marked  the  first  definite  executive  set¬ 
up  of  a  local  guild.  The  Chicago  Dis¬ 
trict  Guilds  Neivs  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  recently.  Members  of  the  editorial 
board  are:  Albert  Haut,  Times;  Har¬ 
old  Rossman,  Times;  and  Jerry  Heil, 
formerly  of  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner. 


Connie  Sears. 

P'red  1  Archibald,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Bee-News,  made  the  principal 
address  of  the  evening.  Other  depart¬ 
ment  heads  who  gave  short  talks  were 
Qiarles  B.  Lord,  advertising  manager; 
W.  Tyler  Gray,  chief  accountant;  Em¬ 
mett  Sorenson,  credit  manager,  and  D. 
O.  Padget,  composing  room  manager. 
John  V.  Anderson,  assistant  classified 
manager,  presided  as  toastmaster. 

*  « 

Off  The  Beaten  Path 

The  fact  that  its  offices  are  located 
away  from  the  heavy  pedestrian 
traffic  of  the  downtown  section  was 
used  to  good  advantage  in  a  promotion 
ad  by  the  Birmingham  News-Age- 
Herald.  In  a  quarter  page  space  the 
paper  published  a  cut  of  its  main  en¬ 
trance  together  with  a  sketch  of  the 
streets  between  the  main  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  News-Age-Herald  office. 
The  title  of  the  ad  was  “Follow  The 
Line  Of  Best  Results.” 

The  two  main  selling  points  in  the 
copy  were  that  a  motorist  could  always 
find  parking  space  just  out  of  the 
crowded  area  (near  the  paper’s  office), 
and  that  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent 
could  be  realized  by  paying  cash  for  a 
want  ad  at  the  counter. 

*  *  * 

Furniture  Racket* 

Furniture  racketeers  are  under 
investigation  by  the  office  of  the 
District  Attorney  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  alleged  that  more  than  ten  million 
dollars’  worth  of  business  is  diverted 
annually  from  legitimate  local  furniture 
dealers  by  the  so-called  racketeers. 

The  inquiry  was  begun  on  the  belief 
that  such  dealers  indulge  in  misleading 
and  deceptive  selling  practices  when  they 
assert  that  furniture  is  being  offered  at 
wholesale  or  factory  prices,  or  that 
special  prices  are  being  offered  because 
of  “watfhouse  sales,”  and  sales  of  un¬ 
claimed  freight.  The  district  attorney 
stated  that  these  claims  are  usually 
false. 

Furthermore,  purchasers  are  often¬ 
times  given  to  believe  that  they  are 
obtaining  genuine  antiques  when  the 
items  for  sale  are  merely  skillfully  made 
fakes. 

Add  to  these  practices  the  stuffed- 
flat  racket  that  is  to  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  any  fair-size  city  in  the  United 
States  and  classified  managers  find  a 
widespread  commercial  evil  which 
should  be  eliminated  by  the  vigilance 
and  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
themselves  for  their  ultimate  benefit. 
The  public  and  merchandise  linage 
figures  are  the  present  sufferers. 

*  *  * 

State  Leader 

WHEN  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  carried  a  full  page  ad  on  its 
classified  leadership  in  the  state  last 
month,  a  reproduction  of  the  map  of 
Virginia  was  used  in  the  top  third  of 
the  page.  The  heading,  “Again  First 
In  Virgina”  was  superimposed  upon  the 
State  map.  A  Times-Dispatch  classi¬ 
fied  page  was  set  just  below  the  map  in 
a  four  inch  black  spot.  Copy  further 
stated  that  the  paper  was  completing 


SEES  JUMPS  IN  RANGE  SALES 

With  record-breaking  gains  recorded 
in  1935,  the  present  year  will  see  an 
even  greater  volume  in  electric  appli¬ 
ance  sales,  with  electric  ranges  show¬ 
ing  the  largest  percentage  increases, 
George  A.  Hughes,  President  of  the 
Hotpoint  (Edison  General  Electric) 
Company  of  Chicago,  predicted  in  his 
annual  message  to  sales  executives  of 
the  company  recently.  Hotpoint  has 
more  than  doubled  its  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  year  and,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  utilities  through  which  it  dis¬ 
tributes,  will  direct  a  larger  pronortion 
of  its  advertising  through  new^'^apers, 
Mr.  Hughes  said. 


KIRKWOOD  LEAVES  MINNESpTA 

W.  P.  Kirkwood,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
who  is  credited  with  much  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  University’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  weekly  field  of  its  state, 
has  retired  after  21  years  with  the 
University.  He  has  been  agricultural 
editor  and  chief  of  the  division  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  established  the  Editors’ 
Short  Course  in  1916  and  guided  much 
of  its  subsequent  development.  He 
built  up  the  University’s  agricultural 
publicity  service  and  started  the  print¬ 
ing  department.  Mr.  Kirkwood,  who 
had  served  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  Journal  before  his  university  as¬ 
sociation,  will  do  free  lance  work 
and  also  devote  more  time  to  his 
hobbies. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


L.  W.  NIEMAN  MILLIONS 
GO  TO  HARVARD 


tlie  money  would  not  be  used  to  estab-  LOS  ANGELEIS  UNITES  so-called  publicity  whidi  ap. 


Widow  of  Milwaukee  Journal  Founder 
Bequeaths  Bulk  of  Fortune  for 
Promotion  of  Journalism — 
Provides  for  Prises 


{Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  _  _  . . 

Harvard  UniversiTy  could  put  tbe  xNie-  Los  ANOELEsn^'eb"  *10— serving  of  appearing  in  our  newt 
mmlnn*  mail  Ijcquest.  Some  iiapers  flatly  stated  the  Los  Angeles  dailies  clamiied  the  lid  columns.  We,  therefore,  ask  your  co- 


lish  a  journalism  school,  but  that  it 
might  lie  used  to  linance  courses  pro¬ 
viding  a  background  for  newsiiaiier 
work 

This  was  denied  in  a  statement  to 
Kiiitor  &  1*1  iiLisiiKK  by  Arthur  Wild, 
liirector  of  the  Harvard  news  office: 

“Some  newspapers  have  carried 
stories  concerning  the  use  to  which 


D1 IDI  is-rrv  DAM  papers  is  iK'ginning  to 

ON  PUBLICITY  BAN  undermine  this  reader  confidence. 

-  ,  “Therefore,  in  the  best  interests  of 

Following  Lead  of  Atlanta  Publitker*,  your  business  and  ours,  we  are  adher- 


California  City  Papers  Move  to 
Eliminate  Commercial  Puffs 
From  News  Columns 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publismeb) 


ing  to  and  are  going  to  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  not  carrying 
publicity,  stories  or  pictures  except  in 
tliose  instances  where  the  subject  is  one 
of  such  public  interest  as  would  (l^ 


^^11.....  S  I  1 - i  ......  aiaicu  mC  LA)S  .AllgeiCS  UaUICS  Ciaini>CU  UlC  UU  •  ai  •  ^1-  1  •  C 

million  dollars,  to  lie  devoted  to  the  that  Harvard  would  not  establish  a  commercial  oublicity  last  week,  fol-  ^'Peration  in  this  policy,  which  we  are 

ele\ation  ot  standards  of  journalism,  school  of  journalism.  The  fact  is  that  lowing  the  lead  of  Atlanta  Ga  publish-  '^onhdent  will  be  of  much  benefit  and 

has  ^en  Mueathed  to  Harvard  Uni-  ,be  Harvard  Corporation  was  notified  ^  their  ^e  to  deS  value-pulhng  power 

^r si ty,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Mrs.  of  the  liequest  only  yesterday  (Feb.  15)  coLLs  o^nTaU^r  whk^^^^^^  of  your  advertising  columns  in  jeop. 

Agnes  ''  ahl  Aiernan.  and  has  had  no  time  to  stucly  the  ques-  interest  ardy. 

Mrs  \iemnn  tli»  .....L,...  _  .  .1  •  ■  •  llUCrtSl.  ...  _ 


versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Mrs 
Agnes  Wahl  Nieman. 


PHOTOS  DRAW  READERS 


Alvin  Macke  Named  Pretideat  «( 
MidweBt  Circulation  Managers 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  12— Alvin 


In  III.*;  I  1  ■  t  Harvard  has  made  any  decision  what-  ikher  of  the  Herald  and  Express:  and  Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
.  ,  ^  J^d^ire  her  ever  in  the  matter  are  premature.  Ac-  Manchester  Boddv  publisher  of  the  (By  fr/rgra/iA  fo  Editor  &  Pubushir) 

lier  iMeman  left  the  bulk  ot  cording  to  the  will  the  purpose  of  the  Illustrated  Dailv  kews  and  Evening  I^ansas  City  Mo.,  beb.  12— Alvin 

a  ^  gift  is  to  promote  and  elevate  the  stand-  \  has  been ^ sent  to  all  advertisers  Caj^  Girardeau  Mo.,  was 

\V  n  w  of  journalism  in  the  United  States  and  asencies  and  detailed  instructions  ‘^'^^ted  prpident  of  the  Midwest  Cir- 

maV  fund  ■  regarXg  the  copy  which  comes  under  -Managers  Association  meeting 

_ .......  qualified  for  journalism.”  [hf  bariiave  S  given  the  editorial 


\V.  Nieman  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nie¬ 
man  fund. 

The  will  provides  that  the  fund  “shall 
lie  invested  and  the  income  thereof  used 
to  promote  and  elevate  the  standards 
of  journalism  in  the  United  States.” 

Scholarships  and  prizes  are  proposed 
as  incentives  for  this  purpose  in  the 
will.  It  proposed  that  the  fund  be  used 
also  to  “educate  persons  being  especially 


oualified  for  iournaHsm  ”  regaramg  iiie  c^py  w.i.li.  lo.u«  ^  j  j  21st  annual  conventioa 

^  lo^^jouniahsnL _  t  ban  have  been  given  the  editorial  circulation  managers  ^ 

WOULD  OUTLAW  DAILY  WORKFR  P.^P^’’"  ,  ,  their  wives  gathered  from  six  states  to 

WOULD  OUTI^DAILY  WORKER  while  affecting  principally  local  re- 

Representative  Seeks  to  Bar  Reporters  accounts,  the  publicity  Prohibition  were:  Flarl  Peeler,  Grand  Is- 

From  Communistic  Paper  “Iso  will  include  mention  ot  brand  first  vice-president;  D.  J. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisheri  names  in  food  recipes,  pictures  and  j^g^lon,  St.  Louis,  second  vice-president 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  12-Wash-  -stories  on  regional  sales  conventions  ^  3^^.^  Independence,  Mo 

ington  corre.spondenfs  of  The  Daily  \yhich  have  only  a  trade  interest,  and  .,e(.retary  and  treasurer. 


qualified  for  journalism  in  such  manner  IVorkcr,  Communistic  organ,  will  be  similar  cases. 


as  the  governing  authorities  of  Harvard  barred  from  the  senate  and  house  press  Locally  the  ban  includes  puffs  for  de- 


Wirephoto  and  other  advanced  news 


prizes  to  writers  and  students,  or  to  .  ...  _ ,  .  . . . . . . . 

newspapers  and  magazines,  or  by  pay-  of  the  necessity  for  a  free  press,  but  I  e.xecutives,  and  company  conventions,  newspapers  with  such  services  show  an 

ment  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  think  it  is  an  outrage  to  allow  the  except  for  any  actual  nevys  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  cir- 

stipends  to  undergraduate  students  or  Daily  W^orker  to  be  represented  in  the  Stories  on  Christmas  preparations,  Dol-  ^ulation,  in  many  cases, 

amateur  or  professional  writers  work-  galleries  of  Congress,”  said  the  Ken-  Hr  Day  sales,  and  similar  merchandis-  - 

ing  in  journalism  or  preparing  for  jour-  tucky  lawmaker,  former  judge  and  ing  features  will  be  handled  only  in  a  TENNESSEE  PETITION  DISMISSED 

nalism,  or  deemed  especially  qualified  prosecutor,  coal  mine  operator  and  general  way  from  a  newspaper  promo-  (Qy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
for  work  in  journalism,  or  by  any  other  agriculturist.  tional  angle,  without  mention  of  indi-  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  13 — Final  dis- 

means  deemed  wise  by  said  Board  of  The  Daily  W’^orker  correspondents  vidual  stores.  Copy  for  schools  and  position  of  the  Tennessean  papers  tnovtd 
Harvard  College.”  here  are  Seymour  W'aldman  and  Miss  colleges,  and  for  resorts,  will  be  con-  closer  today  with  the  decision  of  the 


-  - -  .. —  — - -  X..  1  1  •  •  l_  r  *  vuiaAivRii  .kSAcsiicA^vt  9  *  Aasvrua* 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  appreciation  celebrities,  stories  on  changes  ot  minor  convention.  He  said 


newspapers  with  such  services  show  an 


means  deemed  wise  by  said  Board  of 
Harvard  College.” 


In  the  petition  for  probate,  filed  to-  Marguerite  Young  (Mrs.  Seymour  fined  to  the  semi-annual  special  sections  U.  S.  Qvil  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cindn- 
..  .1 ,1 ;i — 1  •• _ «  _ .u.  tt  c  tv. 


day,  the  estate  is  described  as  in  “ex¬ 
cess  of  $250,000.”  Local  newspapers 
are  estimating  the  estate  will  reach  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  million  dollars. 


Waldman).  covering  these  topics.  nati  affirming  the  decision  of  U.  S.  Dis- 

-  Building  modernization  stories  and  trict  Judge  John  J.  Gore  in  dismissing 

ASKS  LICENSE  MODIFICATION  pictures  which  have  been  getting  into  the  petition  of  the  Tennessee  Publish- 
p  I  y  ,  ...  the  news  columns  will  be  restricted  to  ing  Company  for  reorganization  and  re 


IVCCII  UllCC  illiu  ilVC  IllllllUll  UU1I4&15.  1*  J  A. 

Other  than  the  bequest  to  Harvard,  rnmmlmiraknL  decision  as 

A..  the  rederal  Communications  Commis-  iUAs^f  n*\we  \r>aitiA  rMl 


gifts  of  about  $200,000  to  friends  and  to  their  news  value  left  to  the  r^  papers,  morning  and  evening,  have  been 

.  ---  - -  -  modification  of  its  license  to  other  departmental  edi-  opiated  under  a  federal  receivership 


relatives  of  Mrs.  Nieman  and  to  char-  .n-,.,  “nnA.urav  xunu*.  v..*..,..  ui«:iciicu  uuuci  a  icuviai  ilt.civcisui|i 

ities  are  stipulated.  .Among  these  nnintc  uritHniit  tHo  TTnitoH  including  sports,  drama,  and  since  March  3,  1933.  An  appeal  to  the 

are  gifts  of  $25,(X)0  to  William  W.  ^  clients  seek  the  service  At  sections,  will  exercise  similar  Supreme  Court  may  be  made  by  the 

Rowland,  known  as  “Brownie”,  motor  n-esent  the  Press  Wireless  lirense  al-  judgment  on  the  news  value  of  copy  Tennessee  Publishing  Co. 

editor  of  the  Journal,  and  $5,000  to  {I  j.  ^  j  soecific  ooints  and  to  them.  - 

William  Soechtig  (“Billy  bWO.  rL  netiff^  Sin^^  E  Publishers  do  not  anticipate  any  con-  SAFETY  DRIVE  SPREADS 


William  ooeenug  ^  oii.y  aixiy  petition,  hearing  on  which  will  "  k'inn  7rnm“XmiTe^s  i, 

golf  editor.  Rowland  and  boechtig  also  l.  Mareh  30  the  rnmnanv  states  ‘verted  opposition  from  advertisers,  at-  jhe  safety  campaign  inaugurated  by 

received  $10,01W  and  ^,000  respective-  y^at  its  ‘inability  to  start  service  im-  there  have  l^n  a  few  protests  the  several 

ly,  under  Mr.  Nieman  s  viM.  mediately  when  a  new  client  asks  for  ^rom  very  sinall  accoui^ts  weeks  ago  intended  primarily  to  cow 

The  provision  in  Mr.  Nieman  s  Avill  u  ^  tn  tVia*  #»vnanonn  of  Following  IS  the  publishers  letter  .  state  of  Delaware,  has  extended  far 

that  his  stock  in  the  Journal,  in  the  Press  Wireless  “The  newspapers  in  some  localitie^  beyond  state  lines.  In  fact  18,136  motor- 

event  of  Mrs.  Nieman’s  death,  be  sold  ' _ in  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with  ists  have  enrolled  from  Delaware  Peim- 

“as  soon  as  practicable,”  now  becomes  JOINS  PORTLAND  DAILY  their  advertisers,  have  permitted  a  coti-  sylvania.  Maryland,  New  A'ork,  New 

effective.  Mr.  Nieman  specified  that  a  i  m  a  n  t  .n  i  i  dition  to  develop  which  not  only  sen-  Jersey,  North  Carlina,  Alabama.  Cali- 
the  stock  be  sold  at  the  latest  within  '*'^®'y  threatens  the  interests  of  the  fomia.  South  Dakota.  West  Virginia, 

five  years  after  Mrs.  Nieman’s  demise.  »®®o^'ated  with  his  father  in  Roberts  „ews-reading  public,  but  which,  if  not  Oregon,  Kansas,  Virginia,  Illinois, 

It  is  Mrs.  Nieman’s  share  of  the  &  .  Mac.Avinche  -^dvert.sing  Agency,  stopped,  in  our  opinion,  will  do  much  to  Florida. 

proceeds  of  this  stock  that  will  go  to  ^'Fcago,  has  gone  to  Portland.  ()re..  to  ,jestroy  the  value  of  newspaper  adver-  - 

Harvard  after  the  other  bequest!  are  J"’"  tising.  ^  BILL  RESTRICTS  DENTAL  ADS 

taW*>n  *-ar#.  the  Portland  \  cws-Telegram.  -Peadpr  interest,  and  therefore  reader  A  bill  restricting  dental  advertising 


Following  is  the  publishers’  letter : 


the  state  of  Delaware,  has  extended  far 


“The  newspapers  in  some  localities,  beyond  state  lines.  In  fact  18,136  motor- 
in  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with  have  enrolled  from  Delaware  Penn- 


JOINS  PORTLAND  DAILY 

■A.  J.  Mac.Avinche,  Jr.,  who  has  lieen 


their  advertisers,  have  permitted  a  coti-  sylvania.  Maryland,  New  A’ork,  New 
dition  to  develop  which  not  only  seri-  Jersey,  North  Carlina,  Alabama.  Cali- 


■A.  J.  Mac.Avinche,  I r^  who  has  leen  threatens  the  interests  of  the  fomia.  South  Dakota.  West  Virginia, 

associated  with  his  father  in  Roberts  oews-reading  public,  but  which,  if  not  Oregon,  Kansas,  Virginia,  Illinois, 
&  Mac.Avinche  Advertising  Agency,  stopped,  in  our  opinion,  will  do  much  to  Florida. 


Harvard  after  the  other  bequests  are 
taken  care  of. 

Reports  are  circulating  here  that  sev¬ 
eral  chain  publishers  are  in  the  field  for 
purchase  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  It 
is  reported  also  that  stock  may  be  sold 
to  employes  of  the  Journal. 


“Reader  interest,  and  therefore  reader 


BILL  RESTRICTS  DENTAL  ADS 

A  bill  restricting  dental  advertiang 


Staff  and  Eseeemtint 


The  bequest  is  the  largest  ever  made 
for  the  advancement  of  journalism  in 
this  country.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Columbia  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  gave  around  $2,000,000. 

Carl  W.  .Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  school,  said  this  week  the  be¬ 
quest  is  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  education  in  journalism 
since  the  Pulitzer  endowment. 

“As  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Louisiana  tax 
case  indicates.”  he  said,  “journalism  is 
today  one  of  the  chief  agencies  of  public 
education.  The  preparation  of  men  for 
service  in  this  field  is  therefore  of 
inestimable  value  in  a  democracy.  I 
am  as  pleased  with  Harvard’s  accept¬ 
ance  as  I  am  with  the  generous 
quest.” 

A  dispatch  from  Cambridge,  Mass., 
quoted  a  spokesman  for  Dr.  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard,  to  the  effect  that 


HELP 


confidence,  is  the  backbone  of  newspaper  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  House  Ffb. 
advertising  value.  Voluntary  expres-  6.  85  to  5.  It  was  aimed  to  abolish 
sions  of  our  readers,  who  are  in  no  advertising  dentists  and  provides 
wise  connected  with  our  business  or  against  advertising  beyond  the  insertion 
yours,  convince  us  that  the  unwarranted  of  a  business  card. 


For  any  Departmont  ^ 
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VOIDS  NEWSPAPER 
TAX  IN  EPOCHAL  RUUNG 

(^Continued  from  page  6) 

ggftt  the  highest  praise  for  their 
unlliant  preparation  and  presentation  of 
^  rights  of  IJO  million  jieople  when 
tj*se  rights  were  challenged.” 

The  Chicago  fribime  said  editorially 
'H«y  was  a  Hitler  in  every  sense 
M  one.  Hitler  controls  the  press  of 
jffloay.  Huey  Long  did  not  control 
ist  press  of  Louisiana  and  in  particular 
^  did  not  control  the  more  influential 
aptrs.  He  knew,  and  so  did  every  in¬ 
dent  citizen  of  Louisiana,  that  in 
jjt  fact  and  in  that  fact  alone  lay  the 
pj^lity  of  his  overthrow. 

^time  and  probably  in  a  short  time 
jtwspapers,  by  exposing  his  conduct, 
ojbt  destroy  his  hold  on  the  people. 
To  retain  his  i>ower  he  would  then  have 
to  forbid  the  holding  of  elections,  a 
tiiily  revolutionary  step  which  he  was 
oot  yet  prepared  to  take.  That  was  why 
0  »-as  of  utmost  importance  to  him  to 
pin  control  of  the  press,  for  with  the 
pnss  as  his  willing  tool  he  could  retain 
power  with  little  difficulty. 

"With  this  decision  as  a  precedent  the 
cjnstitution  and  the  courts  have  gone  as 
iar  as  they  can  go  to  protect  the  citi- 
nns  of  the  United  .States  against 
iasdsm  and  any  other  form  of  tyranny. 
.Neither  the  federal  government  nor  any 
■  !Bte  government  can  directly  or 
ihrough  subterfuge  abridge  the  liberty 
if  the  press.  If  we  develop  Hitlers  and 
Mttssolinis  in  this  country  it  will  be 
despite  the  constitution  and  despite  the 
i  courts.  As  long  as  the  constitution  and 
'the  courts  are  respected  the  United 


■‘A  w-ave  of  restrictive  legislation  on 
newspaper  advertising  m  state  legisla¬ 
tures  generally  demands  closer  cohesion 
among  newspaper  associations  and  more 
aggressive  leadership  by  the  A.  X.  P.  .A. 
Because  of  recent  exjieriences,  while 
successful,  California  Newspapers  are 
eager  to  help  and  lie  helped  in  moie 
concerted  action  along  these  lines.” 

Ukove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
lilade,  president  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors:  “The  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  void¬ 
ing  the  dangerous,  unjust,  undemocratic 
newspaper  advertising  tax  is  just  one 


Elisha  Hanson,  A.N.P.A.  general 
counsel  said:  "The  Supreme  Courts  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Louisiana  Newspaper  Tax 
Case  is  another  landmark  in  the  ever 
constant  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
human  right  and  liberties.  .\s  ^Ir  Jus¬ 
tice  Harlan  said  many  years  ago  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  liberty  as  se¬ 
cured  against  hostile  action  which  does 
not  embrace  the  right  of  a  people  to 
have  a  free  press. 

■■.\s  .\lr.  Justice  Sutherland  said  on 
Monday,  informed  public  opinion  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  restraints  upon  mis- 
governinent. 

"The  function  of  the  press  is  to  gather 
and  disseminate  information  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  now  held  that  that  function 
cannot  be  interfered  with  under  our 
system  of  government  by  any  dominant 
1  olitical  group,  however  powerful  it 
may  lie. 

"The  victory  is  not  one  of  the  press 
alone,  but  of  the  people  whom  the  press 
serves. 

‘‘.•\t  this  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  thanks  to  eminent  counsel 
who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  case 
and  to  the  courageous  Louisiana  pub¬ 
lishers  who  were  true  to  their  trust  when 
the  right  of  their  subscribers  to  have  a 
free  press  was  challenged.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  arguing  the  freedom  of  the  press 
phase  of  the  rase  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  was 
granted  to  me  by  Louisiana  publishers 
and  their  counsel  will  always  stand  out 
as  the  high  point  of  my  professional 
career.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  such 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
people  and  the  press  of  this  country.” 


Court,  and  Giles  J.  Patterson,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  former  president  of  the 
Florida  Bar  Association. 

President  William  L.  Ransom  of  the 
association  said  in  a  statement  that 
lawyers  must  “put  their  own  house  in 
order”  and  invite  the  cooperation  of 
press  and  radio  in  making  news  stand¬ 
ards  effective. 

“NO-JUMPERS”  LIKE  SCHEME 

New  York  Editors  Hear  That  Readers 
and  Advertisers  Approve  Method 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.\LiiANY,  Feb.  11 — All  but  two  of 
the  (jannett  newspapers  have  put  into 
effect  a  policy  of  "no  jump”  stories, 
M.  \'.  .\twood,  associate  editor,  dis¬ 
closed  (luring  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  here. 

In  response  to  a  (juestion  on  reaction 
of  the  advertisers,  t  liarles  H.  S.  Free¬ 
man  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  Hr 
Chronicle,  said : 

"The  advertisers  like  the  new  policy. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  advertise¬ 
ments  on  pages  containing  no  jump 
stories  are  more  likely  to  be  read,  be¬ 
cause  when  a  iierson  finishes  a  contin¬ 
ued  story  on  an  inside  page  he  tends 
to  turn  to  another  page  immediately." 

The  “no  jump”  policy  also  facilitates 
speed  in  makeup,  Mr.  Freeman  said. 

Other  members  of  the  Society  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  endeavoring  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  jumps. 

There  was  no  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  how  the  idea  would  fit  a  long  story 
like  Gov.  Lehman’s  60-point  anti-crime 
program. 


Sates  will  be  a  nation  of  freemen.” 

USSED  i  publishers’,  editors’  and  ad¬ 

it)  :  Tutisers’  groups  shared  the  views  of 
ftal  dis-  I  the  Louisiana  publishers,  as  the  follow- 
moved  :  mg  statements  show : 
of  the  I  J.  D.  Barnu.m,  publisher  of  Syracuse 
Cincm-  I  (X.  V.)  Post-Standard  and  President 
S.  Dis-  I  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
missing  f  Association :  “The  unanimous  decision 
’ublisb-  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Louisiana 
and  r^  Newspaper  Tax  law  is  ‘a  deliberate  and 
The  olculated  device  in  the  guise  of  a  tax 
ve  been  i  to  limit  the  circulation  of  information 
vership  to  which  the  public  is  entitled’  is  one 
to  the  of  vital  importance  to  the  press  but  of 
by  the  even  more  importance  to  the  -American 
people. 

"By  this  decision,  the  course  of  the 
)S  press,  particularly  during  the  past  four 
ated  by  years,  in  being  alert  to  protect  the  rights 
several  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
0  cover  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
ided  far  imdin  strenuously  opposing  any  efforts 
)  motor-  to  abridge  these  rights,  has  been  upheld, 
u  opinion  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Jus- 

k,  Wct  tice  Sutherland  undoubtedly  will  have 
» world  wide  effect.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose 
Illinois,  ipTMshas  been  guaranteed  freedom  from 
I  prior  restraint  by  either  the  legislative 
ADS  '^fcutive  branches  of  the  goverti- 
ertising  i  Freedom  of  speech  is  the  child 
ise  Feb.  ^  American  concept  of  Freedom  of 
abolish  f***  Prior  to  1788  no  constitution 

vides  [Fovided  for  freedom  of  speech  other 
nsertk*  r™  freedom  from  liability  from  re- 
'"srks  made  in  parliamentary  debate. 

“A  nation  with  a  press  free  to  gather 

-  .nd  disseminate  information  about  its 

airs,  and  with  a  people  who  possess 
)!  only  the  right  to  complete  informa- 
■  n  about  the  activities  of  their  govern- 
-nt  but  the  even  greater  right  to  crii- 
/e.  need  have  little  worry  as  to  its 
['“ure. 

■  “The  Supreme  Court  has  lighted  a 
— i  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 

-^rld  and  rekintlled  the  fires  of  lifterty 
a  the  United  States. 

roR8  Rospaw,  publisher,  Placentia 

s.  »yn^  Courier,  an<l  president,  California 
Inner  <*  Publishers’  Association  : 

■ _ We  in  California  hail  the  Supreme 

ew  Tor»  L  ®  decision  in  Louisiana  newspaper 
— ^  Ml?*®  epochal  in  this  day  and  age 

_ _  d*  ‘^th  open  and  hidden  attacks  upon 

r.  Hire*  >ntegrity  of  American  newspapers. 
I’say^-  , heartiest  congratulations  to  Elisha 
Ilmifetw  his  associates  in  this  case 

Wall  su  their  masterful  presentation  and  out- 
^  anding  success. 


Elisha  TIanson 

more  indication  of  the  value  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  t>eople  fortunate 
enough  to  be  citizens  of  the  -American 
republic.  The  people’s  liberties  will  be 
secure  so  long  as  we  do  not  allov/  dema¬ 
gogues  to  destroy  our  highest  court  or 
impair  its  rights.  We  cannot  always 
depend  upon  the  executive  or  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  our  government  but 
so  far  we  have  been  saved  by  the  top 
tribunal  of  the  judicial  branch.  Put¬ 
ting  an  unjust  tax  on  publications 
would  certainly  impair  and  perha^^s 
eventually  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Linwood  1.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association:  “The 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  declaring  unconstitutional  the 
law  designed  to  tax  certain  newspapers 
in  Louisiana  may  be  regarded  as  a 
great  victory  for  free  press  and  free 
speech.  The  law  was  characteristic  of 
a  long  list  of  measures  which  the  late 
Senator  Long  directed  to  passage  with 
a  puppet  legislature  and  characteristic 
of  constant  attempts  by  many  to  misuse 
authority  to  punish  those  who  oppose 
their  selfish  interests  or  misguided  as- 
tiirations.  The  decision  will  encourage 
tests  of  other  discriminatory  laws 
passed  and  pending  and  serve  further 
to  break  down  dictatorial  oppressive 
and  class  legislations.” 

Pail  B.  West,  president,  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  -Advertisers,  Inc. :  “I 
have  read  with  keen  interest  and  satis¬ 
faction  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  annulling  the  Louisiana 
newspaiier  tax.  I  think  that  opinion 
should  be  re(|uired  reading  not  only  for 
everyone  engaged  in  advertising  but  for 
every  holder  of  public  office.  Although 
I  realize  the  trouble  and  expense  which 
the  case  has  cost  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  involved,  I  lielieve  it  is  fortunate, 
particularly  at  this  time,  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  point  out  so  unequivocally  that 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
can  never  be  countenanced  by  whatever 
device  it  may  be  attempted.” 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Four- 
A’s:  “The  decision  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  supiKirting  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  free  speech  in  view  of 
the  desire  in  some  quarters  to  override 
it.  An  independent  press  is  vital  to 
advertisers  as  well  as  to  readers  and 
to  popular  government.” 


BAR  ACTS  TO  STUDY 
TRIAL  PUBLICITY 

Association  Appoints  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  Headed  by  Newton  D. 
Baker,  to  Define  Standards 
— May  Seek  Legislation 

Carrying  out  its  plans  announced  a 
month  ago,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  has  created  a  special  committee  to 
define  publicity"  standards  for  trials. 

Newton  D.  Baker  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee,  which 
was  created,  the  announcement  said,  as 
“an  outcome  of  incidents  arising  in  the 
Hauptmann  trial  and  various  proceed¬ 
ings  before  government  boards  and 
bodies. 

“The  committee  is  to  define  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  recommended  to  lawyers, 
newspapers  and  radio  broadcasters  in 
the  matter  of  publicity  as  to  court  trials, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  such  standards  can 
be  made  effective  through  rules  of 
court  or  through  legislation.” 

Serving  with  Mr.  Baker  will  be 
J.  \V.  Farley,  Boston  lawyer  and  news¬ 
paper  publisher:  John  G.  Jackson  of 
New  York;  Merritt  Lane,  Newark, 
former  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey; 
Oscar  Hallam,  dean  of  the  St.  Paul 
College  of  Law  and  former  associate 
justice  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
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calling  of  Gutenburg,  Cax* 
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DOCTOR  IS  CHAIRMAN 
OF  AGENCY  BOARD 


Dr.  Seymour  Oppenheimer,  Honored 
by  Various  Ethical  Societies, 
to  Give  Counsel  to  Food 
and  Drug  Advertisers 

Reese,  Rossiter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  recently  formed  by  a 
tnerfter,  lias  elected  Dr.  Seymour  Op- 
(letilieimer,  well-known  physician  and 
surReon,  as  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors. 

His  entry  into  the  advertising  field, 
according  to  an  agency  spokesman, 
“was  motivated  by  the  definite  trend 
toward  an  ethical  approach  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  of  food,  drug  and  cos¬ 
metic  preparations,  and  he  will  func¬ 
tion  as  agency  counsel  to  atlvertisers  in 
those  fields.” 

Dr.  Oppenheimer,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  .Advisory  Board  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  consulting  surgeon  to  a  number  of 
metropolitan  hospitals,  was  formerly 
editor  of  Annals  of  Otology  and  Laryn¬ 
gology.  His  book,  “Surgery  of  the 
Middle  Ear  and  Mastoid,”  is  used  as 
a  text  and  book  of  reference  at  many 
medical  schools. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Medical  Society,  Greater  New 
York  Medical  Association,  Otological 
Section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  New  York  Physicians’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  several  other  professional 
groups.  A  few  years  ago,  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  New  York  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  by  apjxiintment  as  chief  honorary 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  work  during  the 
war  among  the  troops  overseas  earned 
him  recognition  as  a  reconstructive 
plastic  head  surgeon.  His  research 
work  in  hay  fever  immunization  and 
its  treatment  by  pollen  therapy,  and  his 
pioneer  investigations  on  nasal  acces¬ 
sory  sinus  diseases  of  children,  have 
also  been  widely  recognized. 


IMPERIAL  SALONS  APPOINTS 

Imperial  Salons,  Ltd.,  New  York,  is 
using  a  seven-page  advertisement  in 
trade  publications  to  announce  appoint¬ 
ment  to  executive  positions  of  Drew 
Drees,  for  16  years  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Kathleen  Mary 
Quinlan,  Inc. ;  R.  P.  Lewis,  for  five 
years  a  director  and  sales  manager  of 
Elizabeth  Arden,  London;  Count 
Waldemar  Armfelt,  former  personal 
representative  of  the  late  Prince 
Matchabelli;  Dr.  E.  Klaveness,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  dermatologist 
to  the  Imperial  Russian  Court,  and 
Grand  Duchess  Marie.  Imperial  Sal¬ 
ons,  of  which  J.  E.  Madding  is  presi¬ 
dent,  makes  cosmetics  and  derma-tonics 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
court  dermatologist  to  the  late  czarina 
of  Russia.  Merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans  are  in  formation  under  the 
joint  direction  of  Imperial  Salons.  Ltd., 
and  their  advertising  agents,  Reese, 
Rossiter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


ADMITS  NEW  PARTNERS 

Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards  Co., 
advertising  agency  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  has  announced  that  as  of  Feb. 
10,  1936,  the  following  men,  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  company  for 
a  number  of  years,  were  admitted  as 
partners  in  the  firm:  New  York  office, 
Frederick  -Anderson,  Harry  M.  Biller- 
beck  and  Deane  H.  Uptegrove;  Boston 
office,  George  W.  B.  Hartwell  and  Hal 
R.  MacNamee. 


NAMED  BY  TRUBENIZING 

The  Trubenizing  Process  Corporation 
has  appointed  Hirshon,  Garfield,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Trubenizing  process.  Na¬ 
tional  magazines,  newspapers  and  trade 
publications  will  be  used. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  TO  A.N.A. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Association  of  National  .Advertis¬ 
ers.  O.  -A.  Brock  will  represent  the 
company  in  the  A.N.A. 


SEES  CHANCE  TO  LIFT  SALES 

Big  Potentialities  In  Better  Use  of 

Newspaper  Space,  Says  Anderson 

(.Stfciat  to  Editor  &  I’rBLisiiKR) 

Chicago,  Feb.  10 — Cold  percentage 
figures  on  reader  interest  of  various 
advertisements  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  such  ads  do  not  produce 
good  sales  results,  Harold  11.  Ander¬ 
son,  managing  director  of  the  Gallup 
Research  Service,  told  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  -Association 
of  Chicago  and  their  agency  guests  here 
today. 

Mr.  -Anderson  pointed  out  that  an 
ad  with  only  10  per  cent  reader  atten¬ 
tion  mav  pull  heavily,  if  the  message  is 
so  displayed  to  bring  immediate  sales 
reaction  from  an  interested  segment  of 
the  newspaper’s  circulation. 

In  concluding  his  talk  on  how  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  can  secure  50  per  cent 
larger  reader  audience  without  neces¬ 
sarily  increasing  space,  Mr.  .Anderson 
said : 

“In  the  long  run  business  will  go 
into  the  medium  where  the  best  sales 
jobs  can  be  done.  The  newspaper  has 
been  held  back  bv  habit  and  convention. 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  exploitation  bv  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  newspaper  than  in  most 
other  media.  It  is  the  job  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertiser  to  exploit  certain 
unexplored  possibilities  in  newspapers.” 

JOINING  PROPRIETARY  ASSN. 

Stanley  P.  Jadwin,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  .Association,  has  announced  the 
following  new  associate  members : 
Brown  &  Tarcher,  IiK.,  advertising 
agency.  New  York;  Wade  -Advertising 
-Agency,  Cliicago ;  WBBM  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Chicago;  Kunsky 
Trendle  Broadcasting  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit  ;  Corson  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BUYS  GAS  JOURNAL 

J.  H.  Moore,  president  of  the  Rob¬ 
bins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  A’ork, 
has  announced  the  purchase  from  H.  J. 
Hoover,  Cincinnati,  of  Natural  Gas,  a 
monthly  magazine  covering  the  natural 
gas  industry.  The  newly  acquired  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  merged  with  Gas  Age- 
Record.  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  editorial 
director  of  Gas  -Age-Record,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  capacity. 

MAKING  PROMOTION  SURVEY 

George  P.  Butterly,  jr.,  advertising 
man,  41  Maiden  lane.  New  York  City, 
is  making  a  survey  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  promotion.  More 
than  one  hundred  newspapers  have  sub¬ 
mitted  material  for  analysis.  The  best 
types  submitted  will  be  depicted  in  chart 
forms  in  a  brochure  to  be  published  in 
June,  1936. 

MERCIREX  APPOINTS 

The  Mercirex  Company  of  Milford, 
Del.,  maker  of  germicidal  soap  and 
ointment,  has  appointed  Geare-Marston, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  A’ork,  as 
advertising  and  merchandising  counsel. 
Plans  for  1936  advertising  include  news¬ 
papers  in  principal  cities  and  spot 
broadcasting. 

COPY  ON  BOOTH’S  GIN 

Park  &  Tilford  Import  Corporation 
will  launch  an  advertising  campaign  on 
Booth’s  House  of  Lords  Gin,  starting 
early  in  February,  through  Charles  M. 
Storm  Company,  New  York  agency. 
Newspapers  in  New  York  City  and 
Florida  will  be  used. 

GETS  MAJOR  BOWES  GAME 

The  Franklin  Bruck  -Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  of 
the  Major  Bowes  -Amateur  Game  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Warner  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bennington.  Vt. 

JENNY  BAGS  TO  UNN 

Edward  Linn  Associates,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Max  Brill  Sons,  Inc., 
known  as  Jenny  Bags.  Class  maga¬ 
zines  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


19  3  5  BROADCASTING 
TOTAL  $87,523,848 

Ahead  of  1934  by  20.2% — National 

Networks  Sell  $50,067,686  of 
Time,  but  Other  Division* 

Gain  More  in  Percentage 

Broadcast  time  sales  in  December,  as 
ju>t  announced  by  the  National  -Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  wer'  $8,686,359, 
the  largest  total  for  any  montli  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  N.  -A.  B.  reports,  which  of 
course  means  the  largest  month  ever. 
The  figure  was  21.0  per  cent  ahead  of 
December,  1934,  and  41.2  per  cent  ahead 
of  December.  1933. 

'Hiis  December  figure  put  the  total 
for  the  year  1935  up  to  $87,523,848, 
which  also  sets  a  record.  The  year  was 
20.2  per  cent  ahead  of  1934.  The  yearly 
figure  is  in  line  with  published  esti¬ 
mates. 

National  networks  naturally  fur¬ 
nished  the  largest  share  of  the  total, 
but  were  outstrioped  in  the  rate  of 
gain  by  the  other  divisions.  Regional 
networks  made  the  largest  proportion¬ 
ate  gain,  54.8  per  cent  ahead  of  1934, 
and  national  non-network,  or  s^t, 
broadcasting  was  next,  with  26.0  per 
cent  gain.  Local  broadcasting  gained 
20.0  per  cent,  only  a  fraction  ahead  of 
the  industry’s  total  rate  of  gain.  For 
the  national  networks  the  gain  was 
17.6  per  cent. 

Following  are  the  figures  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  the  full  year: 

December  Year  1935 
National  networks.$4,944,445  $50,067,686 
Regional  networks.  127,174  1,110,739 

National  non-net- 


work  .  1,707,140  17,063,688 

Local  .  1,907,600  19,281,735 


TRADE  INQUIRY  UNAFFECTED 


Blackwell  Journal  Exonerated  by 
in  Oklahoma 


X  lit,,  x  xiauc 


.  -  —  '-''^‘■■imssion  said 

in  Washington  last  week  that  its 


quiry  into  the  advertising  activiues“i 
the  B.lacku-ell  fUkla.),  Journal  is  nm 
altecled  by  a  jury  verdict  Feb.  1  m  the 
Kay  County  District  Court  at  Newkiu 
Okla.,  exonerating  the  Journal  on  a 
charge  of  selling  advertising  below  cost 
of  production.  ' 


The  charges  were  brought  by  the 
Journal’s  competitor,  the  BlackuM 
T  ribwie. 

Not  only  is  the  FTC  investigation 
unaffected,  the  commission  pointed  out 
that  its  jurisdiction  in  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  proceedings  is  broader  than  the 
power  of  federal  courts,  by  reason  of 
the  language  of  the  FTC  .Act. 

The  FTC  counsel  has  until  Feb.  19  to 
file  final  briefs  in  the  case,  and  the 
Journal’s  counsel  then  lias  20  days 
The  case  is  then  set  down  for  fiiai 
arguments,  so  any  decision  is  probabb 
months  away.  Two  hearings  have  been 
held  in  Oklahoma  by  FTC  examines 
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SPECIAL  GLASS  EDITION 

A  special  edition  of  the  Toledo  Newt- 
Bee  with  the  first  two  pages  devoted 
to  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Compw 
Toledo,  was  distributed  by  newsboys 
who  broke  into  a  sales  meeting  of  the 
company  during  a  dinner  Jan.  24  g 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel.  The  editw 
was  arranged  by  United  States  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation,  Toledo,  whidi 
also  arranged  to  entertain  represents- 
tives  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
press  services  on  a  tour  of  a  new  0we» 
Illinois  glass-block  building. 


total  . $8,686,359  $87,523,848 


MERGER  IN  TORONTO 

{Srecial  to  Editor  &  PcblisherJ 

Montreal,  Feb.  10 — A.  J.  Denne  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  advertising  agents,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  association  of  George  E. 
:;cri)ggie  with  that  company,  Mr. 
Scroggie  for  many  years  was  business 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Tom^'to 
Mail  aftd  Emtnrc.  During  recent  years 
he  has  conducted  his  own  advertising 
agency.  He  will  continue  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  a  number  of  accounts. 

PLACING  STYPTIC  POWDER 

Beyer,  Inc.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has 
placed  the  advertising  for  its  new  Beyer 
Styptic  Powder  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tyler  Kay  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo 
agency.  Newspapers,  business  papers, 
general  magazines  and  radio  will  be 
used. 

BAUMGART  NAMED  AD  MGR. 

C.  -A.  Baumgart,  formerly  Graphic 
-Arts  code  administrator  and  Chicago 
marketing  counselor,  has  returned  to 
Successful  Fanning,  Des  Moines,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  was  associated 
with  the  Meredith  Publishing  Company 
prior  to  1927  when  he  started  Country 
Newspaper  .idvertising. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publisher's  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers 

• 

Small  List 

Individual  Service 

110  E.  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


DR.  WATSON  JOINS  ESTY 

Dr.  John  _B.  Watson,  widely  lawn 
for  his  studies  of  psychology  in  advo- 
tising,  has  joined  William  Esty  4  Co. 
New  "York. 


Music 


The  leailer  in  musical 
instrument  udvertising 
among  all  nine  New  York 
newspapers — for  January 
as  for  the  full  year  1935— 
is  the 


NEW  YORK 

TtetaUi  ^Tribune 


N.Y.P0ST  RETAINS 
FOOD  LEAD 


For  the  twelve  months  of  1935  the 
New  York  Post  carried  more  retail 
food  advertising  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York. 

This  frimafacie  evidence  of  Post  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  now  carried  forward  into 
1936. 

In  January  as  reported  by  Media 
Record  the  Post  again  led  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  retail  food  adver¬ 
tising. 


Add  the  Post  and  Profit  |  | 


New  York  Post 

Founded  IsOl  I  , 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 
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MODEL’S  LIKENESS  TO  PRESIDENT 
CAUSES  HASTY  CANCELING  OF  AD 


every  dollar  it  costs  the  milk  producers 
of  the  state,  llie  speaker  was  Assem- 


JOINT  ADVERTISING  VETOED 

The  Western  Association  of  Kail- 


blyman  William  S.  Dunn,  of  Scho-  ^ay  executives  voted  against  another 
l^rie  County,  who  was  arguing  for  con-  joint  advertising  program  of  western 


Tribute  to  Advertising  Seen  in  Milk  Decision,  Also  in  N.  Y.  Sales  tinuation  not  only  of  the  milk  adver-  railroads  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  late 

Figures _ Ban  on  Advertisinir  AUowances  Mivht  Halt  control  last  week.  Reasons  given  for  nega- 

Hgures  tSan  on  Advertising  Allowances  Might  Malt  system.  1  he  state-sponsored  advertis-  tive  action  were  the  fact  that  Associ- 

IJrive  tor  Local  Kates  mg  program  has  spent  around  $400,000  ation  of  .\merican  Railroads  is  plan- 

Bv  ROBERT  S  MANN  ^  ^ °  years,  assessing  a  joint  campaign  and  that  indi- 

^  t  I  a.  producers  and  distributors  each  a  halt  vidual  roads  contemnl-ite  usintr  mnsid- 

\I7 ASHI.\(iTON  continues  to  be  onl>  in  the  milk  industry,  but  in  other  a  cent  a  hundred  pounds,  or  1/94  cent  nrablv  more  snacc  this  vcar  than  last 

W  the  .source  ot  the  biggest  adver-  businesses  where  pnce-lixing  has  been  a  quart,  on  sales  of  fluid  milk  and  The 'western  eroim  was\ntirelv  satis- 


ource  of  tlie  biggest  adver-  businesses  wliere  price-ft.ving  has  been 


tisins  ne">-  with  tliis  week’s  de-  tried.  Typical  opinions  were  expressed  to  cream.  As  a  result,  said  Mr.  Dunn: 


cisioiis  knocking  out  the  Louisiana 
punitive  advertising  tax  and  upholding 
:Ik  price  (liticreiitiai  in  the  New  N’ork 
State  -Min'  Control  Law.  also  with  the 
progress  of  tlie  I’atman- Robinson  bill 
to  put  severe  restrictions  on  adverti'sing 
and  other  allowances. 

Even  a  certain  well-known  Washing- 


h.DiTOR  &  Priu.isnER  by  the  presidents  "Men,  women  and  children  have  re-  in  *iJlvl;nnn«rr"-ind*  t'iaW7lnes  "lint 
of  the  .\merican  .Association  of  Adver-  quested  booklets  on  slenderizing,  beau-  ^  similar  cammDn  this  year  might 

tising  Agencies  and  the  Association  of  tifying,  alkalizing  with  milk  at  aii  aver-  Sica  ^  £  nr^ram  now  being Tre^ 

.National  .Advertisers,  whose  statements  age  of  a  thousand  a  day  since  the  cam-  ^^e  AsLciation  of  American 

on  the  Louisiana  tax  ruling  will  be  jvaign  started  last  July.  Ihis  demand  iJaiironds  nt  Washim/ton  D  C 

found  on  another  page.  Said  John  Ben-  for  milk  created  by  advertising  has  at  Washington.  D.  U 

son.  Four- A  president:  checked  the  five-year  decline  in  metro-  DELCO  TO  LORD  &  THOMAS 

“llie  Borden  milk  d^ision  may  be  politan  milk  sales  and  replaced  it  with  Delco-Frigidaire  Conditioning 


The  western  group  was  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  results  of  the  1935  campaign 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  felt 


DELCO  TO  LORD  &  THOMAS 

The  Delco-Frigidaire  Conditioning 


Ionian  figured  unintentionally  in  an  ad-  legally  sound,  but  in  effect  is  grossly  a  2i-million-quart  increase  for  the  last  Cornoration  Davton  has  announced  ap- 
rtrtisiiig  campaign,  as  shown  in  the  unfair  to  advertised  products.  If  the  fne  months  of  1935,  while  the  Philadel-  ointment  of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertis- 
accompanying  illustration.  Professional  aHvprtinpr  tn  ht*  a. a — 1: — 1  ...uu  1  .  «•  .1  *. 


$ca9r 


advertiser  is  to  be  discriminated  against  phia  and  Boston  markets  declined  with-  agency  to  direct  advertising  of  this 
for  building  good  will  and  securing  the  out  advertising;  it  has  put  dollars  into  „ew  General  Motors  unit  for  market- 
confidence  of  the  customer,  why  spend  your  pockets.  At  its  present  rate  the  jng  air  conditioning  and  automatic  heat- 
the  money?  llmt  is  logic  standing  on  advertising  is  returning  $6  for  every  equipment.  The  same  agency  has 
Its  head.  The  decision  is  a  remark-  dollar  it  costs  the  producer."  Ppen  handling  Frigidaire  advertising 


able  tribute  to  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Said  Paul  B.  West,  president  of  the 
A.N.A. : 


Exit  Allowances? 


IT  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Rep¬ 
resentative  Patman  felt  it  necessary 


mg  equipment.  1  he  same  agency  Jias 
been  handling  Frigidaire  advertising 
since  last  September. 

GETS  YACHT  ACCOUNT 

Cox  &  Stevens,  Inc.,  yacht  designers 


1  have  not  had  an  opportuni^  to  warn  a  hhoe  dealers’  association  in  and  brokers,  521  Fifth  avenue,  New 
stuuy  the  text  ot  the  ^preine  Court  ^linncapolis  recently  that  the  “great  York,  have  appointed  Kimball,  Hub- 
decision  in  the  Horden  s  I  r(^ucts  newspapers,”  because  of  their  hard  &  Powel,  New  York,  their  adver- 

case,  and,  therefore,  1  should  not  like  j-^ain  store  advertising,  will  oppose  the  tising  agents.  Morgan  Reichner  will  be 


to  comment  thereon. 

“I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  portion 


Patman-Robinson  bill  "to  suppress  the  account  executive, 
pseudo-advertising  allowances,”  and  in  — 


of  the  New  \  ork  State  Milk  Control  ways  "to  protect  the  independent 

mUk  s:,w";f,ZKh  sSclIo  ’™Zd  M  Tr«,  some  sod.  ,d,„s  |Wdl  Atkins.  Ltd..  V.tnoottver. 

■1  hinlicr  1, rice  than 'imadvfttisetl  brands  'art  opposed  Eraduated  lax  plans  to  p.,  c..  aEency,  has  cflected  a  iiierp-r 
<i  b  gtier  price  t  la  i  i  native  t  sed  b  an  s  i,andicap  chain  systems,  but  many  keen  .yith  the  Benison  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Mont¬ 
X  I  •  X  "  r  .u  r  new  spapermea  woula  be  glad  to  see  the  rrnl  Onrratmir  offices  will  be  main- 

standpoint  of  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  .  ti  r 

•ind  -idv.-rtisintT  iwr  cp  It  U  vtmipwbnt  “  s.vstcm  of  adveitisiiig  allowances  tamed  at  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 


CANADIAN  AGENCIES  MERGE 

Benwell  .Atkins.  Ltd.,  Vanr-otiver, 


standpoint  of  the  consumer,  the  farmer, 
and  advertising  jicr  se.  It  is  somewhat 


.  .  .1  ,  .  done  away  with.  The  advertising  of 

ot  a  mystery  to  me  to  know  why  such  j  ,  ^ 

organizations  as  Borden,  Sheffield  and 

the  Dairymens  League,  all  of  whom,  ,ro11pd  tr^  t.mrh„nt •  .trPct,.,hnKi„  o 


models  posed  for  the  photo,  and  not 
until  it  appeared  in  a  hundred  news¬ 
papers  did  anyone  notice  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  older  man  to  President 
Roosevelt.  Then  letters  and  telephone 
calls  began  to  come  in,  asking  if  the 
picture  were  meant  to  show  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  X'incent  .Astor’s  yacht,  on 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  vacationed. 

Hastily  the  advertisement  was  can¬ 
celed  in  .50  other  newst)apers  and  a  sub¬ 
stitute  advertisement  supplied,  using  a 
different  pose  of  the  same  model,  as 
shown  lx;low.  Some  500  newspapers 
are  im  the  Seagram  schedule,  it  is  ex- 
pjlained  by  David  M.  Davies,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  but  this  copy  was  not 


■  idlAek  H^/ceu\ 
NOW  IT  CAN 
BE  YOURS 


through  their  advertising,  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  increased  the  consumption  of 
all  milk  in  New  York  State,  should  be 


trolled  as  to  amount;  presumably  it  will 
be  continued  to  the  extent  that  it  proves 
prolitable,  even  if  no  advertising  allow- 


NAMED  BY  CRUCIBLE  STEEL 

Richardson.  .Alley  &  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  lias  been  apirointed 
to  handle  all  advertising  of  the  Cruci¬ 
ble  Steel  Company  of  .America,  except 


till  Illim  111  1  111  lA  MIUUIU  IIU  *.  .V  1  *1.  ...L  1  1  A.* 

Agricultural  Divisi^ 


fair  to  the  producers  who  sell  to  Borden  I""./"?"  iT  *  i  i 

and  Sheffield  and  to  those  farmers  who  Hp  ^  allowances  he  has 

make  up  the  DairMnen’s  League.  It  is  ,?“btract  the  aggregate 

unfair  {o  the  consumer,  for  the  con-  nt  1 

sumer  should  not  he  penalized  because  . 

he  prefers  to  huv  branded  merchandise  present 

as  against  unknown  brands.  Pla'^'ng  of  nat.onal  adver- 

".As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  seriously  ques-  local  rates.  .Advertising  a - 

y.iipfiipr  Qtiv  iiiilL  u  cnlH  in  XTpu;  lowaiiccs  would  he  ix-miittecl  when  of- 


tioii  wliethcr  any  milk  is  sold  in  New 
York  State  which  is  not  advertised  in 


fered  on  proportionally  equal  terms  to 


some  manner. 


IILII  13  IlUL  eiuvciliacu  111  aL  .  •  .1 

It  should  be  remembered  cus  omers  competing  m  the 


that  signs  on  wagons,  window  displays. 


distribution  of  such  products  or  com¬ 
modities,”  hut  otherwise  the  dealer 


and  indoor  signs,  are  advertising  just  ZXT ...  "inerwise  tne  neaie 
as  ,n«ch  as  newspapers,  «i„es.  and  «Z,ho  TblrZ/Jt 


posters. 

"It  would  seem  that  taking  into  con- 


parently  block  the  transforming  of  na- 


sideration  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  1  copy  into  local  copy  by  placing 

Court  in  the  Mayflower  Farms  case,  a  dealer  s  name  at  the  bottom-unless 
the  law  is  still  under  a  legal  cloud.”  advertising  vvent  to  every  city  where 

.Attorneys  for  the  Borden  company  *  ere  r\as  a  dealer. 

said  this  week  it  was  unlikely  they  mcw  mi  a  mi  KnvKir'v 

would  ask  for  a  rehearing — the  only  INtW  MIAMI  AGENCY 

legal  move  still  open.  The  act  will  ex-  ,  .Atlantic  Display,  Inc.,  of  Miami, 
pire  any  wav  on  March  31  unless  re-  Acen  chartered  to  do  an  ad- 

newed  by  the  New  York  legislature,  yertismg  business.  The  authorized  cap- 


283,308 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  for  the  month  of 

JANUARY,  1936 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  5,448 
OVER  JANUARY,  1935  .  .  . 
The  Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaged 
199,902  per  Sunday  for  January, 
1936 — a  gain  ofi,8,336  over  January, 
1935. 


Eomrything  in  Baitimorm 
Rmooiomt  Around 


THE 


SUN 


mm 


1 


and  while  a  hill  has  licen  introduced  to  '1^1  's  100  shares,  no  par.  Incorpora- 
renew  it  there  are  numerous  complicat-  tors:  M.  McDonald,  W.  O.  Marshburn 
ing  factors,  including  the  purchase  of  ^nd  1).  C.  Chevassee. 
milk  supplies  from  outside  the  state. - — - 

«  *  * 

State  Milk  Campaign  n  T 

By  coincidence  a  tribute  to  the  value  lOT  I  CSC 

of  milk  advertising  came  from  a  ^  ,  i 

very  different  source  just  two  days  after  ^dHfipdlQnS - 

the  Supreme  Court’s  decision.  The  New  — 

A’ork  state  milk  advertising  program,  OAR  OrtA 

dairymen  were  told,  is  returning  ^  for  ^OO^UUU 

Prosperous  Families  in 
MICHIGAN  read  these 
Modern  Newspapers. 

They  offer  an  Excellent  Test  Market 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


listed  for  all  of  them.  The  incident  milk  advertising  program, 

was  closed  hy  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  dairymen  were  told,  is  returning  $6  for 

President  from  H.  1.  Peffer,  president  _  _  _ 

of  Seagram- Distillers,  and  a  letter  from  F  ■  'I  ■  A  A 

tioj''"''  "’'1  Ey  A.  A.  ij 

ous  up  the  mat  and  carried  the  illus-  the  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
IfftT  Jljitilll  111  Hews  columns,  Air.  npiii?  r\Af  1  4  0  Y/^fTDVT4¥ 

Davies  learned.  This  editorial  atten-  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 

tion  was  iiothinp^  new  to  Seaj^ram’s,  THE  DALLAS  SEIV^I-^VEEK.LY 
t)rink  Moderately”  copy  in  the  past  FARM  NEWS 

2S  drawn  wide  editorial  comment.  Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 

♦  *  ♦  in  Tt-xas. 

THK  to  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

^  al)OVC,  gives  judicial  approval  to  an  Sattonal  Jtepresentatirea 

arrangement  against  which  advertising  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
*nen  have  protested  time  and  again,  not  Boston  Kan.sas  Citv  Los  .4ngeles 


FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Representativea 
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833,399 

With  an  .\BC  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  (lopulation  totaling  8.33..399 
Providence  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  first  20  of  .America’s 
major  retail  markets. 
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“It  is  of  the  same  temper  as  many  that 
have  happened  in  the  past.  Police  Chj»f 
William  J.  Quinn  told  me  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  relief  workers  involved 
was  such  that  there  was  no  telling  what 
might  have  happened. 

"I  believe  we  may  expect  such  sit¬ 
uations  to  be  faced  more  and  more 
often.  They  are  the  result  of  a  tiroup 
temper  shown  by  those  resenting  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  and  resenting  also 
the  i>resence  of  newspapermen. 

“1  have  no  grudge  against  relief 
workers — they  have  my  sympathy, 
Among  them  are  former  newspapertneg 
Xor  with  relief  otTicials;  Mr.  Hipldm 
handled  the  situation  very  fairly,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  and  of  his  workers. 

“There  is  a  group,  however,  that  I 
would  define,  perhaps,  as  thugs.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  temper  in  their 
tendency  to  attack  newspapermen  on 
even,'  possible  occasion. 

FEDERATED  PRESS  MEETS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federated 
Press,  labor  news  service,  was  held  in 
Chicago  Feb.  7.  The  board  commended 
the  service  for  its  avoidance  of  “fac¬ 
tional  bias”  in  reporting  labor  organia- 
tion  news  and  approved  a  yearly  budget 
of  $17,966  for  1936.  Board  members 
were  re-elected,  including  John  McGiv- 
ney,  Tacotna  (Wash.)  Labor  Adweatt, 
chairman;  Raymond  Hofses,  Rtadmq 
fPa.)  Labor  Adi>ocate,  vice-chairman ; 
Andrew  J.  Diemiller,  Milwaukee  Amer¬ 
ican  Leader;  .Alfred  Bingham,  Common 
Sense,  Xew  York;  Clarence  Hathaway, 
Daily  Worker,  Xew  York;  and  Justus 
Ebert,  Lithographers’  Journal. 


A.  B.  C.  REVISES  ITS 
INQUIRY  CHARGES 


Where  Complaint  Is  Juatified,  . 
Papers  Coni:erne(l  Must  Pay  In, 
vestigation  Coats — T.  F.  Dris¬ 
coll  Resigns  As  Director 


\  change  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  by-laws  in  regard  to  spe¬ 
cial  investigations,  providing  that  costs 
of  such  shall  be  assessed  against  all 
lepers  involved  if  the  complaint  has 
been  justitied  in  the  opinion  of  the 
A.B.C.  managing  director,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  -K.B.C.  board  of  directors 
at  their  meeting  lield  at  Pinehurst,  N. 

C.,  Feb.  7. 

The  following  amendment  to  Chap¬ 
ter  U.  .Article  1,  Section  9  (b)  was 
adopted  in  regard  to  excess  costs  and 
special  investigations ; 

(b)  If  a  publisher  meiiiljcr  desires  tbe 
liureau  to  make  an  outside  investigation  of 
some  oilier  paper's  circulation  he  shall  tile  a 
written  request  with  the  Uureau,  supported 
by  evidence  upon  which  is  based  the  belief 
that  such  an  investigation  is  warranted.  If 
the  evidence  supporting  the  request  seems 
to  the  managing  director  adequate  to  war¬ 
rant  the  investigation,  the  investigation  shall 
be  made.  The  comp'ainant  shall  sign  an 
agreement  in  advance  to  pay  the  cx|)ense  of 
the  investigation  if,  after  the  investigation 
has  been  made,  the  managing  director  be¬ 
lieves  the  complaint  has  nut  been  justitied, 
and  the  cost  of  the  investigation  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  complainant.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  managing  director,  the  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  justitied  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  be  assessed  against  any  or 
all  papers  involved,  in  proportions  considered 
by  the  managing  director  to  be  just  in  view 
of  the  facts  developed.  If  any  publisher  in- 
vo.lved  considers  the  apportionment  of  the 
expense  unjust  he  may  ap|ieal  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  a  revision." 

The  former  rule  provided  that  “if, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  audit,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  circulation  claimed  in 
the  Publisher’s  Statements  of  the  in¬ 
vestigated  paper  and  what  the  auditor 
finds  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount 
stipulated  by  the  complainant,  the  pub¬ 
lication  investigated  shall  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  outside  investigation, 
otherwise  the  complainant  shall  pay  that 
cost.” 

Xo  other  action  was  taken  by  the 
directors  concerning  bureau  jirocedure, 
including  recommendations  made  by 
various  divisions  at  the  last  annual 
•A.B.C.  convention. 

T.  F.  Driscoll,  Armour  &  Company, 

Chicago,  and  L.  R.  Greene,  Tuckett 
Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  re¬ 
signed  as  directors  of  the  bureau.  Mr. 

Driscoll’s  resignation  was  due  to  a  . . . 

change  in  his  work  with  .Armour  &  Fire  Chief  Murphy 
Company  which  made  him  ineligible  to  newsmen  to  ride  witl 
continue  to  serve  as  an  advertiser  direc-  scene, 
tor.  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  Marshall  Field  Dudley  Lindner. 

&  Company.  Giicago,  Was  elected  to  sue-  neth  McLaughlin, 
ceed  Mr.  Driscoll  as  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  C 
A.B.C.  board.  Mr.  Greene’s  resigna-  tossed  into  their  aul 
lion  was  due  to  his  resigning  his  posi-  to  leave  the  project 
lion  with  Tuckett  Tobacco  Company  Also  as  a  result, 
and  establishing  his  own  business.  sponsible  for  the  ( 

D  D.  Richards,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  charged  by  Bayley 
Company,  Chicago,  was  elected  a  direc-  r" 
tor  to  succeed  Mr.  Driscoll.  H.  H.  UJIVIUH  I 
Rimmer,  Canadian  General  Electric  I 

Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  elected  ai 


Photo  shows  Scott  Newhall.  at  extreme  right,  being  held  by  a  workman.  Just 
after  this  picture  was  snapped  the  worker  landed  a  blow  that  opened  Mr.  New- 
hall’s  right  eyebrow.  Kenneth  McLaughlin.  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  camera¬ 
man  (with  back  turned)  shortly  before  had  been  thrown  bodily  into  his  own 
car  and  forced  to  leave  the  scene. 

WPA  WORKERS  BEAT  director.  One  man  said  the  rioting  was 
S  F  RFPORTFR^  caused  by  resentment  over  newspaper 
O.  r.  lULfAylx  1  Ealvo  extKises  of  inefficiency  and  loafing  on 

Robinson,  City  Editor  of  Chronicle.  '\n‘^dhcuSng  the  slugging  of  the 
Says  Press  of  Nation  Should  Unite  newsmen  with  a  representative  of  Edi- 
to  Stamp  Out  Violence  Against  TOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Mr.  Robinson  said: 
Newspaper  Employes  “This  is  not  a  little  incident,”  he  said. 


A.B.C.  Circulation 
Net  Paid  Breakdown 


187  Special  Newspaper 
Representatives  and 
The  Newspapers  They 
Represent, 

Together  with  their  addresses  in  the  various 
cities  are  to  be  found  in 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book 
For  1936  Just  Out. 


This  great  compilation  of  valuable 
information  regarding  daily  newspapers 
and  advertising  all  over  the  world  is 
available  only  to  regular  subscribers  to 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  man’s  news¬ 
paper. 

To  get  a  copy  of  this  272-page  fund 
of  serviceable  information  send  your 
subscription  to  EDITOR  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER  for  one  year,  and  your  copy  of 
the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Domestic,  $4.00;  Canada,  $4.50; 

Foreign,  $5.00 


By  WM.  A.  THOMSON 

Dimotor  Bureau  of  Advertisinfc. 

A  merican  N ewapaper  Publishers'  Association 

For  ptaetksi  IraatMcnl  and  clear  exprenion, 
"Making  Mllliont  Read  and  Bay"  it  out- 
liaadlng  among  books  on  adveitiiing. 

What  amket  the  newspaper  the  univertel 
medium  of  edvertising?  How  did  it  grow  to 
Ikit  position?  What  ere  the  many  ways  in 
which  advertisers  have  used  newspapers  to 
increase  their  business?  How  do  you  make 
"Fool-proof"  illutbeliotit?  These  are  e  few 
of  the  away  practical  quetiiont  answered  in 
these  pages — questions  that  range  from  market 
arMlytit  to  planning  and  launching  the  cam¬ 
paign.  For  years  to  come,  we  cortfidenlly 
believe,  this  book  will  be  the  ground-work  of 
ib  tubiecL 

260  page* — 25  full  page  illustrationt. 
Handsomely  bound  and  printed,  $3,00 
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DAVID  S.  BARRY  DIES; 
CAPITAL  VETERAN 

and  Author  Onca 

Headed  Waahington  Bureau  of 
H.Y.  Sun — Served  U.S.  Senate 
From  1919  to  1933 

(SpecUl  to  Editor  &  I'uBLisuta) 

WASHii'i'iON,  U.  C.,  Feb.  11 — David 
S.  Harry,  Washington  newspaperman 
jQii  autiior  lor  more  Uian  liaii  a  cen¬ 
tury,  died  at  his  liome  liere,  F'eb.  lU, 
irom  a  lieart  ailment  aggravated  by  a 
jcvere  cold.  He  was  7/  years  old. 

in  lS/9  he  began  his  newspaper  career 
js  Waslungton  correspondent  ot  the  Ue- 
(ffliT  Post  I  rtbune,  later  serving  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  as  correspondent  ot  the  JJe- 
irott  Evening  Nems  and  Detroit  Even- 
wy  Journal,  in  1887  he  joined  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  New  Pork  Nun, 
becoming  chief  of  the  bureau  two  years 
liter. 

Mr.  Barry  left  Washington  in  1904 
to  become  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  returning  three  years  later  as 
that  newspaper’s  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent.  lie  continued  in  that  position 
until  1919  when  he  was  appointed  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  of  the  United  States 
Seoafe,  a  position  he  held  until  1933 
when  he  was  dismissed  as  a  result  of  a 
magazine  article  he  had  written. 

From  1912  to  1916  he  was  publicity 
director  tor  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

The  incident  which  resulted  in  his 
dismissal  as  sergeant -at-arms  of  the 
Senate  brought  him  into  international 
prominence  and  held  the  Senate  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  midnight  of  the  day  that 
charges  were  considered  and  punishment 
meted  out.  Mr.  Barry  Itad  written  and 
the  Neio  Outlook  printed  an  article 
which,  he  later  told  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  was  intended  to  be  a  defense  of 
members  of  Congress  against  aspersions 
generally  cast  upon  them.  “Not  every 
member  of  Congress  will  sell  his  vote,” 
the  article  declared  at  one  point.  Fi- 
orella  LaGuardia,  now  mayor  of  New 
York,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  pre¬ 
ferred  charges,  demanding  that  Barry 
name  those  members  who  would  sell 
their  votes.  The  aged  Senate  attache 
insisted  he  could  name  none  and  that 
the  true  meaning  of  his  statement  had 
not  been  grasped. 

.\bout  one  year  after  his  dismissal, 
Mr.  Barry  suffered  a  partial  paralytic 
stroke,  and  since  that  time  has  engaged 
only  in  free  lance  writing. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of  the 
latter  being  Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown,  wife 
of  the  managing  editor  of  the  Prozn- 
dence  Journal. 

((Obituary 

^iss  Bertha  B.  Kircher,  advertis- 
ing  writer  and  proofreader  for 
the  Nezo  York  Times  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  died  Feb.  7.  She  had  been 
with  the  Times  19  years. 

Mrs.  Frances  Clark  Martin,  91, 
last  surviving  child  of  William  E. 
Woodruff,  founder  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gasette,  died  Feb.  6  at  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Helim  G.  Spaulding,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Alameda  (Cal.) 
Times  Star,  died  Feb.  4  after  a  three- 
months’  illness.  Mr.  Spaulding  accom- 

- - • - 
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panied  the  body  to  Pekin,  Ill.,  her 
liome,  where  the  funeral  was  held.  In 
addition  to  the  publisher,  she  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  sister. 

Lewis  Tree,  56,  who  had  been 
awarded  the  Detroit  Nezvs  Gold  Star 
for  never  having  had  an  accident  as 
the  driver  of  a  circulation  truck,  died 
Feb.  4  of  a  heart  ailment.  Mr.  Tree 
entered  the  daily's  employ  in  1914. 

W.  S.  Coleman,  72,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Cedartozvn  (Ga.) 
Standard  and  for  14  years  president  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association,  died  at 
liis  home  in  Atlanta  Feb.  5. 

George  Worthen,  68,  father  of  Carl 
F.  Worthen,  secretary-treasurer  and 
!)usiness  manager,  Longziew  (Tex.) 
Nezvs,  died  Feb.  4  at  his  home  in 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 

William  E.  Christian,  80,  son-in- 
law  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  of  Con¬ 
federacy  fame  and  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Nezvs  and  Observer  staff  for 
many  years,  died  Feb.  6  at  Takoma 
Fark,  Md. 

.Martin  O’Callagiian,  40,  president 
of  the  O’Callaghan  Agency,  Memphis, 
died  Feb.  4  of  pneumonia. 

Charles  A.  Starr,  73,  former  re¬ 
ligious  editor  of  the  old  Nezu  York 
Ez'eninc/  Mail  and  evangelist,  died  Feb. 
6  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Home,  New  Y’ork.  He  liad  also  worked 
on  the  Nezv  York  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  World  and  the  Nezv  York  Graphic. 

Alfred  G.  Roberts,  77,  former  editor 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Union,  died  at 
his  home  there  Feb.  8.  Mr.  Roberts 
retired  after  he  disposed  of  his  interests 
to  Maurice  Hoffman  and  the  paper 
consolidated  with  the  St.  Joseph  Ob¬ 
server. 

Fred  W.  Vaughan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  People’s 
Advocate  and  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
.Ippeal,  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his 
home  F'eb.  8.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time. 

J.  C.  Norwood,  68,  editor  of  the  Cidl- 
man  (.Ala.)  Tribune  for  22  years,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  Feb.  7.  His  car¬ 
eer  as  an  editor  and  publisher  began 
with  the  Clipper  in  1892.  He  was  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Jasper  Mountain  Eagle  for 
five  years,  then  was  editor  of  the 
Franklin  County  Times  at  Russellville 
for  nine  years. 

Henry  Augustus  F.vrhnham,  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  The  Nezv 
York  Times,  died  Feb.  12  in  Bronxville. 
He  was  57.  He  had  served  on  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial,  the  Nezv  York  Ez'e- 
ning  World,  New  York  Journal,  Nezv 
York  Sun  and  Nezv  York  Herald  liefore 
joining  the  Times. 

K.  L.  Kennedy,  66,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Times, 
for  the  past  18  years,  died  Feb.  9.  His 
widow  and  a  sister  survive. 

Michael  F.  Lawler,  54,  an  employe 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
editorial  department  and  father  of  Anne 
Mary  Lawler,  Evening  Ledger  writer, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home,  Feb.  7. 


“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


We  guarantee  and  deliver  a 
d^nite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertuing 


W«  Condact  Mart  Cookinf  Sehoob  Im 
Daily  Nawipapan  Thaa  Aay  Olhat 
Orgaaizatioa 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

S47  Paric  Ava.  Naw  Yofk 

ESTABLISHED  IMB 


WILBUR  C.  HAWK  DEAD 

Associate  of  Gene  Howe  Succumbs  to 
Heart  Disease 

<  hy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  rcBLiSHER) 

-Amarillo,  Tf;.x.,  Feb.  12 — Wilbur 
C.  Hawk,  general  manager,  Amarillo 
it  lobe  Nezvs,  and  an  associate  of  Gene 
Howe,  son  of  Ed  Howe,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  in  Texas  and 
Kansas,  died  this  morning  from  a  stroke 
after  suffering  several  weeks  from  high 
blood-pressure.  He  wrs  55  years  old. 

Mr.  Hawk  attended  the  University  ot 
Kansas  but  in  playing  football  broke 
his  leg  and  liad  to  leave  school.  Born 
in  Bakersville,  U.,  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Kansas  and  was  educated  in 
Effingham.  .After  school  he  became 
deputy  warden  of  the  federal  prison 
in  Atlanta. 

In  1914  Ed  Howe  induced  him  to  en¬ 
ter  the  publishing  business  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  his  son  on  the  Atchison 
(Kans.)  Globe.  In  1926  he  established 
the  Atnarillo  Globe  and  later  bought 
the  Nezvs.  He  also  bought  daily  papers 
in  Dalhart,  Midland,  Lubbok,  Sham¬ 
rock,  Childress,  Tex.,  and  Falls  City, 
Neb. 

He  was  president  of  the  West  Texas 
chaniher  of  commerce  in  1932,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tri-State  Fair  Association, 
active  in  civic  affairs,  a  member  of  the 
state  planning  Itoard  of  Te.xas,  and  this 
year  a  leader  in  the  Texas  Centennial. 
Active  ill  politics,  Mr.  Hawk  was  Kan¬ 
sas  Republican  committee  chairman  in 
1922-4  and  lieaded  the  state  delegation 
in  Cleveland  in  1924. 

He  married  .Mrs.  Hallie  Lucas  in 
.Amarillo  in  1929. 

JACQUES  BAINVILLE 

Jacques  Bainville,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Paris  journalists,  who  last  year 
was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Paris  Feb.  9,  on  !-is  57th  birthday. 
He  was  a  well-known  historian  and  a 
member  of  the  Action  Francaise  staff, 
and  contributed  to  other  newspapers. 

PETER  WIERNIK  DEAD 

Peter  Wiernik,  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Nezv  York  Jezvish  Morning  Journal 
since  its  first  issue  almost  35  years  ago, 
and  one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
Jewish  newspaper  men,  died  Feb.  12. 
after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He  would 
have  been  71  vears  old  on  March  6. 


Employers  — 
Here’s  Your  Man! 


Thoroushly  trained  and  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  men — in  46  states — have 
their  personal,  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  records  filed  with  the  Personnel 
Bureau  to  be  used  at  a  MOMENT'S 
NOTICE  from  you.  Direct  contacts 
can  be  made  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  GOOD  man  in 
these  fields — 

Editorial — daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  masazines  and  business 
papers; 

Advertising  —  layout  and  design, 
copyrighting — agency  and  publi¬ 
cation; 

Radio — continuity  writing,  program 
directing  and  announcing; 

Publicity — institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial — 

— You’ll  find'him  through  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Bureau.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

SELECT  the  RIGHT  man  for  your 
staff  through — 

The  Personnel  Bureau 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


LOUIS  A.  HODGES 

Luuis  -A.  Htxlges,  70,  former  Chicago 
advertising  man  and  brother  of  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  New  York  Sun  executive 
and  prominent  in  .Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  activities,  died  Feb.  8 
at  Covington,  Ky.  From  1900  to  1925, 
Air.  Hodges  was  connected  with  Pic¬ 
torial  Reziew,  Street  &  Smith,  the 
I'rank  .A.  Munsey  Company  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Paul  Block  organization.  Be¬ 
sides  his  brother,  he  is  survived  by  his 
widow'  and  two  children. 

ORDER  GOODWIN  LIQUIDATION 

Following  an  order  of  liquidation, 
Goodwin  Corporation,  Chicago,  was 
given  until  Feb.  14  to  file  schedules 
with  a  referee  in  bankruptcy.  Assets 
of  the  corporation  will  be  liquidated, 
although  all  tangible  assets  have  already 
l)cen  sold  and  there  is  litigation  pending 
as  a  result.  There  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  question  of  selling  the  Goodwin 
Plan  itself  as  an  asset. 


(UP) 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 

FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wocker  0'  '  t 
New  York:  220  Eost  42nd  St/rnt 
Son  Francisco  ist  Na‘  I  Bank  3Idg. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

Itms  to  which  they  are  now  required  to  I 
devote  so  much  of  their  course!  ' 

Grant  M.  HyiM';.  j 

■  HEARST— THE  MAN  AND  HIS 
NEWSPAPERS 

CO-OPERA’nON 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — This  is  to 

Schwl  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

tliank  liwTOR  &  Publisher  for  the 
syinjiatlietic,  constructive  and  helpful 
attitude  you  took  from  the  first  toward 
the  Louisiana  newspaper  tax. 

The  -American  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association  and  other  representative 
editors  and  publishers  througliout  the 
country  were  likewise  very  helpful. 

1  am  sure  the  sympathy  and  help  that 
all  of  you  outside  the  state  give,  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  newspaper  workers,  as 
well  as  by  that  large  element  of  the 
public  which  is  coming  to  better  under¬ 
stand  from  developments  abroad,  the 
importance  of  preserving  a  free  press 
and  keeping  open  the  channels  of  free 
speech. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Thomson, 
Publisher,  New  Orleatis  Item-Tribune. 


WANTED — $1,000,000 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your 
modest  report  of  your  round-the-world 
trip  in  February  1st  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty’’  had  one  interested  reader  far 
from  the  seaboard.  Three  years  ago 
last  week  I  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  S.  S.  President  Pierce  starting  a 
similar  trip,  and  I  know  just  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

All  of  which  suggests  an  idea ;  If  you 
know  a  wealthy  publisher  who  wishes 
to  devote  $1,000,000  to  a  worth-while 
service  to  .American  journalism,  tell  him 
to  establish  a  foundation  which  shall 
\  rovide  each  year  a  round-the-world 
trip  for  the  liest  graduate  of  each  of 
25  leading  schools  of  journalism.  .An 
income  of  $50,000  a  year  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  would  do  it. 

What  wouldn’t  those  25  boys  coming 
back  each  year  into  our  newspapers  do 
for  America’s  international  understand¬ 
ing!  And,  with  such  a  goal  ahead  of 
students  in  the  schools  of  journalism, 
what  zest  would  be  added  to  the  studies 
of  social,  political,  economic  world  prob- 


MEASURING  EFFICIENCY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Consider¬ 
able  has  been  said  and  written  on 
various  methods  of  measuring  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  operation  of  a  newspaper. 

Publishers  and  accountants  use  vari¬ 
ous  pet  factors  such  as  per  cent  re¬ 
turn  on  gross  sales;  revenue  per  inch 
of  advertising ;  profit  per  subscriber, 
etc. 

All  these  .serve  a  purpose  but  there 
is  one  single  factor  that  I  believe  is  all- 
inclusive  and  is  the  real  test  of  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  operation  of  the  property, 
year  after  year,  and  in  any  newspaper, 
regardless  of  size  and  location. 

That  is  the  per  cent  of  net  income 
on  net  capital  invested,  and  by  net  in¬ 
vestment  I  mean  tangible  assets  after 
allowances  for  depreciation,  obsoles¬ 
cence,  bad  debts,  etc.  Good  will  though 
an  intangible  item  may  be  included  if 
actually  paid  for,  otherwise  not.  As  an 
example  we  may  assume  the  tangible 
assets  of  a  newspaper  to  be  $140,000 
and  the  net  income  for  the  year  $8,500 
yielding  a  net  profit  return  of  6.7  per 
cent  on  the  investment. 

Probably  a  reasonable  average  profit 
is  around  ten  per  cent  return  on  the 
net  investment  over  a  period  of  years. 
If  your  profit-ratio  is  too  low  it  may 
be  because  of  one.  or  a  combination  of 
several  reasons;  that  your  original  in¬ 
vestment  in  relation  to  your  potential 
market  was  too  high ;  that  your  ex¬ 
penses  are  out  of  line;  advertising  rates 
too  low.  etc. 

After  all  most  publishers  aim  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit  on  their  property 
and  this  is  one  factor  that  makes  a 
very  interesting  comparison  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  is  fool  proof. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Jesseman, 
Accountant. 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor. 


liermit  making  over  during  the  day 
the  iiage  that  carried  the  half-tone. 
“Hearst’s  knowledge  of  photography,” 
Airs.  Older  says,  “enabled  him  to  direct 
experiments  in  molding  and  casting 
plates  from  zinc  half-tones  assembled  in 
the  form.  The  most  suitable  half-tone 
screens  were  selected,  proper  depth  was 
obtained  in  the  etching,  and  the  moisture 
contents  of  the  ‘mats’  was  accurately 
determined  to  get  full  depth  in  the 
mold.  When  these  steps  were  perfected, 
for  the  first  time  it  was  possible  to 
print  photographic  reproductions  at 
news  sjieed.  Years  later  wet  ‘mats’ 
were  superseded  by  dry  ’mats’  but  the 
methods  originated  in  the  Journal  are 
in  use  in  all  newspaper  plants  today.” 
Hearst,  in  collaboration  with  Pancoast, 
is  also  credited  with  first  using  the 
“fudge”  in  this  country,  having  copied 
it  from  the  English  newspapers. 

In  the  early  days  of  Hearst’s  news- 
paiier  career  when  he  was  charged  by 
and  large  with  being  a  “Socialist”, 
when  that  word  was  anathema,  to  the 
present  day  when  his  newsnapers  are 
busily  assailing  the  “Red”  subversive 
elements  in  our  national  life,  his  career 
has  been  paradoxical  and  nearly  unbe¬ 
lievable.  We  hear  Ambrose  Bierce 
describe  his  voice  as  “the  fragrance  of 
violets  made  audible”  and  then  we  read 
the  strident  anti-Red  headlines  in  his 
papers.  We  see  him  ensconced  in  wealth 
and  luxurj',  attacking  many  revenue 
measures  of  the  New  Deal,  and  then 
in  his  own  papers  we  see  him  fighting 
for  and  successfully  striving  to  interest 
the  common  man  who  knows  nothing 
of  wealth  and  power.  Hearst’s  life  is 
a  paradox. 

In  general  Mrs.  Older  is  objective 
and  factual.  Quite  dispassionately  she 
tells  of  adverse  public  reaction  to  the 
Hearst  publications  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  McKinley,  and  because  of  the 
pro-German  Hearst  stand  in  the  early 
days  of  the  World  War.  She  has,  how¬ 


ever,  evidently  adopted  the  attitude  of 
“the  Chief”,  who  early  in  his  career 
’’learned  to  close  his  ears  and  smile  as 
he  does  today  when  unpleasant  com¬ 
ments  are  flung  at  him.”  There  is 
vague  mention  of  anti-Ilearst  criticism 
in  this  book,  nothing  sjiecific.  Nothing 
is  said,  for  instance,  of  Charles  A 
Beard’s  statement  liefore  the  National 
Educational  Association  that  no  decent 
man  would  touch  Hearst  "with  a  ten 
foot  pole.”  This  is,  of  course,  natural 
in  an  ’‘official”  biography. 

Hearst  smashed  newspaper  tradition. 
Intellectually  restless,  he  had  no  liking 
for  boring  persons  and  practices.  But 
by  his  enterprise  and  intuition,  in  raz¬ 
ing  the  journalistic  structure,  he  estab¬ 
lished  new  universally  accepted  con¬ 
cepts  and  technique,  which  have  been 
accepted  as  the  new  tradition.  Now 
in  his  restlessness  to  forge  new  fields 
he  is  confronted  with  the  traditions 
that  he  himself  established.  He  wants 
them  smashed.  But  who  is  to  do  it  if 
Hearst  doesn’t?  .Another  Hearst? 

The  book  is  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  ($4). 


EDITED  DAILY  BY  TELEPHONE 

Snowl)ound  in  Grand  Rapids  over  the 
week-end  while  attending  a  Lincoln 
Day  lianquet,  .Almon  W.  AlcCall,  e^tor, 
and  most  of  his  staff  edited  the  Grand 
Uaren  (Mich.)  Tribune  Feb.  10  by 
telephone.  The  editor  and  his  staff 
read  copy,  wrote  heads  and  planned 
the  Tribune’s  makeup  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
telephoning  their  instructions  to  Grand 
Haven  along  with  the  copy. 


MINCHER  TO  PASADENA 

After  six  years  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hollywood  ((3aL) 
Citicen-News,  W.  O.  Mincher  this 
week  joined  the  Pajaffciw  (Cal.)  Star- 
News  in  a  similar  position.  Prior  to 
going  to  California  Mincher  spent  a  year 
in  the  classified  department  of  the  Ntw 
York  Times,  and  six  years  with  the 
Bronx  Home  Netos,  New  York,  the 
last  three  years  as  advertising  manager. 


33  Supplies  and  Equipment 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Regis'tering  Rack 


ill 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 


SEND  FOR  DETAIU 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


910  E.  138TH  ST.  (at  East  River)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Extra  Service  at  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has  the  privilege 
asking  any  question,  on  any  subject  connected  with  newspapers 
or  advertising. 

Our  reference  department  is  well  organized  to  give  quick, 
cheerful  and  intelligent  information  service. 

Write,  Call  or  Telephone. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Building  New  York  City 

BRYANT  9-3052 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 


Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 


HEADS  HOLEPROOF  SALES 

Charles  N.  Lavelle  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  sales  manager  of  Holeproof  Hosiery 
Company  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Lavelle  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1927.  Previous  to  his  association 
with  Holeproof,  he  was  with  Ouett, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  and  with  Armour  & 
Co.  Ray  L.  Hudson  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  company’s  home  office 
to  Chicago  to  assist  Mr.  Lavelle. 


UPHOLDS  SIMON  TERM 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
•Appeals  has  upheld  the  two-  to  thw 
year  prison  term  and  $2,000  fine  im- 
jiosed  upon  Max  Simon,  publisher,  for 
conspiracy  to  burn  his  Elizabeth  (N. 
J.)  printing  plant.  Simon  has  been  free 
under  $10,000  bail. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 


Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaty  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  OnUr) 
t  Time  —  .$•  per  line 

3  Timce  —  .M  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .6*  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  »•*« 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  establisU* 
accounts  will  be  billed  for  the  counted  isw 
her  of  lines. 

FOK.M8  CLOSE  THCKS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  El<litg^ 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classifri  •* 
or  reject  any  copy.  Unacceptable  are  am 
questing  syndicate  feature,  or  other,  samp* 
unless  advertiser’s  name  and  address  appW’ 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mess. 


Public  Notice 


MaUing  list  of 

Feature  Syndicate  Editors  , 

To  sell  your  new  feature  Ideas,  circulsn* , 
149  U.  S.  feature  syndicate  editors.  W 
up-to-the  minute  list  Is  gummed  and 
forated  for  affixing  to  envelopes  In  o* 
manner  of  postage  stamps.  ,, 

Price  . -1 

Send  check,  draft,  or  money  order  to  ^ 

E  &  P  MAIL  LIST  DEPT.  j  j 


1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  New 
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^winess  Opportunity  Wanted 


make  small  Investment  In 
established  paper.  G.  1'.  U.  Box 
;1J.  New  York. _ 


aggressive  client  with  7  years 
**TrTy  experienve.  desires  to  acquire 
tsrost  m  small,  established  New  York 
‘si<,rllsiiig  agency.  Cash  available  up 
iim.  C.  1’.  I.IKKEY— .Newspaper 
'^aer.  1‘t'*'  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. _ _ 


Newspapers  Wanted 


PaUisberti,  small  dallies,  large  weeklies, 
^jjtTuburban),  N,  Y..  N,  J,.  Northeastern 


iv*r n”^-  relative  capable  of 

•dunli  your  idaee  it  you  ever  wish  to 
Have  you  laid  plans  so  tliat  your 
nterest  will  be  in  good  hands?  -\m  33, 
'mpluyed.  Iti  years  advertising,  circulation, 
‘lome  editorial,  mechanical),  experience  on 
^  dailies.  Invest  $4,U0U  cash  plus  notes 
10  tventually  secure  51%  tminimum);  Con¬ 
tra!  to  be  retained  by  you  for  several  years 
-once.  Coiusider  profit-sharing  position. 

A-SiP.  Kditor  &.  I'ubllsher. 


u  organizaliuD  now  owning  and  operating 
Mily  and  weekly  {lapers  in  Middle-West  is 
soeklng  additional  newspaper  properties, 
jraierably  weekly  papers  which  can  be 
‘^averted  into  dailies  or  dallies  in  towns 
Ironi  4,500  to  15,000. 

Same  organization,  particularly  efilcient 
in  amall  daily  business  management,  cir¬ 
culation,  national  advertising,  and  ac- 
.ounting.  will  advise  on  or  manage  these 
drpartments,  with  or  without  investment, 
am  fee  or  percentage. 

Strictly  confidential.  Bank  references 
'umished.  If  Interested,  write  W.  J.  Mc- 
■  iillln  Newspaper  Company,  223  Uwight 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Baysr  with  $2,500  cash  for  down  payment 
uinis  weekly  in  good  community.  Loca- 
iioD  unimportant.  West,  East,  or  South, 
besirsbility  of  town  for  residence  is  first 
lonsideration.  1,.  1’.  LIKELY — Newspaper 
Bmlier.  1708  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


If  iotemded  in  the  purchase  of  a  Pacific 
I’out  newspaper— dally  or  weekly — write 
M.  C.  Moore.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Opportunity.  Weekly  and  Job  plant  oc¬ 
cupying  exclusive,  fertile,  eastern  field. 
Wull  equipped,  doing  nice  business,  earn¬ 
ing  fair  profit.  Initial  payment  $3,000. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  Y’ork. 


Baying,  selling,  mergers,  dailies  and  week- 
lieu.  No  listing  charge.  Intelligent,  ener- 
yttic,  confidential.  Feighner  &  Mapoles, 
.Nuhville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River  Road, 
Wllksi-Barre,  Pa. 


IMsbliabed  weekly  in  good  New  Jersey 
town.  $2,500.  Terms.  L.  F.  LIKELY — 
.Newspaper  Broker,  1708  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Far  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  In- 
itltution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan- 
iial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Xewspaperdom’sLeadlngCirculatlonBulIders 
Morrison  Plans 

"The  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrieon  Company. 
4th  tlr..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Bonded  Campaigns  Succeed  —  Hudson  Dt 
Hrieet  &  .Associates  World’s  Record  Clr- 
eulation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C 


Trade  Publication  Wanted 


Vtinted;  Trade  paper,  large  or  small;  cash 
available;  present  competition  immaterial 
Box  A-356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Moltigrapbing  and  Mimeographing 


Quick  Service-Quality  Work 
Century  I.«tter  Co. 

IN  W.  46th  St.  BRyant  9-2277 


Photo-Lithographing 


'o  Cuts  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising 
literature,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 

prices,  $1.50  per  100;  20c  additional 
Ws.  Passantino.  250  W.  49th.  Lo-5-7644. 


Help  Wanted 


The  .Advertising  Director  of  the  larg 
oxlly  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  m 
oieweat  needs  as  assistant.  Desires  a  nr 
how-  employed  as  an  advertising  execut 
preferably  a  local  display  manager  on 
successful  Metropolitan  newspaper.  M 
^  young,  aggressive,  and  with  an  . 
™  °  such  a  man  there  exists  a  r 

"PP^T^unlty  at  a  very  fair  salary.  O 
omplete  details  and  Include  photogra 
Box  A-375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I^ifoentatlve  on  new  warmly 
yndicated  feature,  generous  con 
write  listing  lines.  Hollywoc 
*  Styles.  Taft  Bldg.,  Hollywood. 


•  Experienced  advertising  men  who 
noerstand  how  to  sell  advertising  for 
J:  "*“OPal  political  magazine.  Now  on 
Republicans  States.  Now  open 
*'***  protection  on  territory-big  com- 
complete  information  and 
11**^*"'^®*  In  first  letter.  Young  Repub- 
.>«ti  Magazine.  attention  .Advertising 


aiienrion  .vaveriismg 
ill  53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 


Editor  &  Publisher  / 


Situations  Wanted 


30,000  line  gain — 

My  rcurd  fur  laist  four  iiiontlis 

Have  liad  both  local  and  national  ex- 
perlencu  as  manager  and  salesman.  Wide 
experience  in  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  fields.  Have  thorough  knowledge  of 
merchandising  and  distribution.  Can  plan, 
execute  and  sell  advertising  campaigns. 
Ex|iect  equitable  remuneration  fur  results 
produced.  Available  upon  reasonable 
notice.  .A-34U,  E.  As  P.  I’ersonnel  Service. 


.Advertising  .Manager- -Past  11  years  daily 
newspaper  N.  Y.  .Metropolitan  area;  excep¬ 
tional  record-ideas,  planning,  direction  and 
iiard  selling:  previously  ten  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  important  middlewest  news- 
l>uper.  Unusual  references.  .Age  47; 
splendid  licultb.  .My  record  will  speak 
for  itself.  A-366,  E  As  1'  i'ersonnel  ser¬ 
vice. 


•Ariist-AA  riter — Small  city  and  metropolitan 
experience  in  factual  and  imaginative  fea¬ 
ture  writing;  expert  rotogravure  and  black 
and  wliite  layouts;  illustrations;  go  any¬ 
where;  good  references;  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  A-362,  E  As  P  Personnel  Service. 


•Assistant  to  INiblisher — 5  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Assistant  and  private  secretary  to 
trade  magazine  publisher.  Broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  advertising-circulation  promotion, 
trade  show  promotion-management.  Age 
27.  Well  educated  and  cultured.  Wants 
permanent  connection  with  aggressive 
publisher.  A-319,  E.  As  1*.  Personnel 
Service. 


.Assistant  to  Publisher  —  Specializing  in 
sound  business  methods  to  make  profits 
and  economical  operations  to  consolidate 
gains  which  are  made.  Top  advertising 
salesman  and  promotion  manager  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  fields,  and  general  manager  on 
smaller  city  dally.  College  educated,  age 
35.  .A-314  E.  As  P.  Personnel  Service. 


•Am  looking  for  junior  reporlorial  job  on 
small  city  dally.  21,  college  graduate, 
liave  had  one  year’s  experience  with  New 
York  City  dally.  Good  news-nose,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  a  keen  desire  to  ”go  places.” 
Small  salary.  A-323  E.  &  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


ItuslneHH-.-AdvprtiHing  Manager — One  of 
those  thin,  wiry  individuals  with  unlimited 
energy  who  gets  things  done  quietly  and 
has  a  knack  for  directing  the  energy  of 
others,  seeks  a  connection  where  applica¬ 
tion  of  sensible  economies  in  operations 
and  careful  promotion  methods  could  be 
made  mutually  profitable.  Advertiser  at 
38  has  family  and  background  of  25  years’ 
experience  in  newspaper  work.  Early  years 
on  usual  subordinate  positions;  since  1920 
circulation  manager,  auditor,  advertising 
manager,  business  manager  on  dailies, 
ownership  of  weekly.  Prefers  paper  of 
10,000  circulation  or  over.  Anywhere  in 
United  States.  For  further  information 
address  Box  A-373,  care  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  manager  —  Unemployed  because 
of  merger.  Middle-aged,  married.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable.  References. 
Box  A-28L  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Curtoonist,  Editorial,  exceptional  ability, 
wants  iiositlon  with  daily  newspaper,  chain 
group,  or  syndicate.  Has  drawn  com¬ 
ment-creating  cartoons  for  6  years.  Highly 
recommended  by  well-known  cartoonist  of 
Chicago's  leading  newspaper.  Samples  on 
request.  Married,  age  28.  A-358,  E.  &  P. 

Personnel  Service. 


Cartoonist  and  Staff  Artist — Create  reader 
interest  by  dressing  up  the  pages  of  your 
liaper  with  forceful  editorial  cartoons, 
story  illustrations,  column  headings  and 
well-balanced  layouts.  You  will  find  It 
pays.  Samples  gladly  furnished.  AVill  go 
anywhere.  A-365,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Circulation — Young  man.  age  31.  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  manager  or  district  su¬ 
pervisor.  Ten  years’  experience  both  inside 
and  outside.  Particularly  successful  with 
boy  promotion,  steady  and  loyal  worker: 
go  anywhere.  A-320.  E.  &  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


IF  you  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB— 

1.  Three  40-word  “lituation"  adt  In  EDITOR  a 
PUBLISHER. 

9.  A  3-menth  sabeerlotlon,  or  exiention,  to 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

3.  RegirtraUon  with  E  A  P  Penonnel  Servke 

lor  lix  months. 

4.  Preparation  by  us  ol  100  personal  bul¬ 

letins  about  your  qualilleationt  and  ax- 
parlaneas  with  your  snapshot  Included 
lharaon.  These  we  sand  le  newspapers 
naadins  a  man  el  your  abililias. 

DRAFT  an  ad  now  il  you  are  saakins  a  news¬ 
paper  cenneetion,  and  sand  II  to  us  with 
S5.00  check  or  money  order,  le  cover  all 
the  above  services.  A  laBlstration  blank 
will  than  be  sent  you.  A  laasenabla  ad¬ 
ditional  parcanlaga  char(a  will  be  made 
whan  and  il  a  position  Is  secured  Ihrousji 
oar  sarvkas. 

E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

L,.  PARKER  LIKIXT.  Mgr. 

1700  Timas  Bids.,  Timas  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 


or  February  15,  19  36 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  .Manager — .At  present  employed 
in  city  of  3UU,UUU  desires  change.  Thirty 
years’  executive  experience.  Thoroughly 
lamiliar  with  all  phases  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Uses  modern  methods.  if  you 
want  a  real  go-getter  inquire  about  this 
mail.  A-357,  E.  Ai  I'.  Personnel  Service. 


Circulation  .Manager  —  Employed.  Wide 
experience- — large  and  small  dailies.  De¬ 
sires  connections  with  publisher  wanting 
inure  circulation  and  needs  fighting  go- 
getter.  No  jiroposition  too  tough.  Thor- 
ouglily  familiar  Buy,  Mail  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  metbods.  uttice  systems.  Mamed, 
age  45.  Available  on  sliort  notice.  Rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  .V-3ii8.  E.  Ac  P.  I’ersonnel 
t-erviee. 


Cirfiilatloii  .Manager,  16  years’  experience, 
good  record,  8  years  in  present  position, 
liut  present  paper  in  A.  B.  G.,  showed  an 
merease  each  year,  complete  knowledge 
of  liome  delivery,  little  merchant  plan, 
and  motor  routes,  very  successful  with  boy 
prumutiuii.  .Married;  good  references. 
A-363,  E.  A:  1’.  I’ersonnel  Service. 


Circulation  .Manager — Fifteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  know  little  merchant  plan,  N.  B. 
.A.,  and  insurance,  from  A  to  Z.  I’refer 
second  newspaper,  where  the  going  is 
tough.  Now  employed.  Age  27,  married. 
A.-370,  E.  Ac  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Circulation  .Manager — 12  years’  experience 
8  years  executive.  Complete  knowledge  of 
Hume  delivery.  Knows  Little  Merchant 
and  office  control  routes  under  A.  B.  C. 
supervision.  Worked  Boston,  Cleveland, 
.N.  Y.  City  and  New  York  State  chains. 
.Morn.,  Eve.,  Sunday.  Excellent  reference. 
.A-339  E.  Ac  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Circulation  .Mon — Open  for  proposition  as 
Ituadman  on  large  daily  in  Southern  ter¬ 
ritory.  Y'ears  of  experience  on  newspapers 
and  magazines.  A-368,  E.  Ac  P.  Personnel 
.Service. 


Classified  .Ad  Salesman:  24  yrs.  old,  wishes 
to  Join  progressive,  hard  hitting  sales 
force;  resourceful,  tireless  worker;  excellent 
on  copy;  now  employed  as  top  salesman 
(contracts  and  new  business)  medium 
sized  paper  previously  with  one  of 
country’s  largest  classified  mediums.  Have 
car.  Go  anywhere.  A-371,  E.  &  P.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 


Copy  desk,  sports  editor  or  writer,  straight 
reporting  connection  sought.  Experienced, 
versatile  newspaperman,  30.  Broad  back¬ 
ground  on  small  city  dallies,  both  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Willing  to  work  and 
applicant  lias  proven  ability.  Go  any¬ 
where.  A-36U,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Copypeader  —  Age,  25,  single.  Formerly 
on  staff  of  New  Y’ork  Herald-Tribune. 
Desires  post  as  writer  or  copy  reader  in 
sports  department  or  assistant  on  city  or 
telegraph  desk.  Experienced  as  reporter, 
copyreader  and  familiar  with  make-up. 
.Also  straight  news  and  police  headquar¬ 
ters.  Would  like  $30.  Available  now. 
A-359,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Copy  render  and  all-around  editorial  man, 
29,  married.  Now  employed  on  desk  in 
city  of  260,000,  but  wishes  new  connection. 
Experienced  as  managing  editor  in  city  of 
20,000.  Knows  all  classes  of  news,  includ¬ 
ing  sports.  Go  anywhere.  Best  references. 
A-280,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Kditom — I  can  get  and  write  the  news, 
read  copy,  .“ell  ad,verti8ing.  1  have  good 
references  and  lots  of  ability.  Newspaper, 
magazine  or  publicity  connection  con- 
•sldered.  Box  A-378,  E.  &  P.  I’ersonnel 
Service. 


Editorial  .Man — 33  years  old.  five  years  re¬ 
write  and  associate  editor  with  King 
Features  Syndicate,  six  years  general  as- 
signment.s  for  New  Y’ork  dailies,  criticism, 
coty-reading.  Also  magazine  writing,  pub¬ 
licity.  Ylarried,  has  car,  will  go  any¬ 
where.  A-376,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Editorial  man,  capable  all  desks  or  on 
assignment,  seeks  managing  editorship  on 
small  dally  or  desk  job  with  organization 
where  merit  brings  promotion.  14  years’ 
daily  experience.  34  years  old.  Married, 
reliable.  Beat  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployers.  .A-361,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Editorial  Man— A.B.  Harvard.  7  years  with 
one  New  Y’ork  City  daily  as  general  news 
reporter,  legal  proceedings,  interviews, 
departmental  editor  of  music.  Society. 
Handled  commercial  business  news  assign¬ 
ments  and  also  translated  foreign  dis¬ 
patches  into  colloquial  English.  Versatile, 
capable;  solid  references.  A-326.  E.  &  P. 
Personnel  Service. 


Eastern  college  graduate,  32.  wants  job 
on  editorial  staff  of  national  magazine. 
Good  background  of  newspaper,  magazine, 
agency  experience.  Y’ersed  In  interviewing, 
re-write,  editing  and  writing  articles  as 
result  of  experience  on  a  leading  news 
magazine  and  newspapers.  .A-343.  E.  &  P. 
Personnel  Service. 


Foreman  —  Thoroughly  competent  all- 
around  printer  with  executive  ability. 
Y’ears  of  experience  handling  men  and 
composing  room  problems.  Exceptional 
ability  in  creative  layout.  Held  low  iiage- 
cost  record  with  chain  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization.  Highest  type  character  and  busi¬ 
ness  references.  (Jo  anywhere.  .A-372. 
E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — 40  years  old; 
twenty  years’  experience  in  charge  of  com¬ 
posing  room  of  one  of  America’s  largest 
nevspapers;  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  all  mechanical  departments;  ex¬ 
ceptional  executive  and  result  getter:  de¬ 
sires  connection  In  East.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  .A-377,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 
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iiituationi  Wanted 


News  executive,  28  years  experience,  do- 
sires  posiliou  as  publisher's  assistant,  man¬ 
aging  or  news  editor.  Exceptional  record; 
strong  background.  C.  Conway  Stone, 
300  North  Colorado  avenue,  liidiauapolis, 
Indiana. 


News  -Mon,  31,  now  city  editor  on  capital 
city  daily,  would  like  to  take  over  news 
department  on  small  city  daily,  midwest 
or  southwest.  Experienced  in  photography, 
features.  College  graduate,  married,  sober. 
Seven  years’  experience  in  all  news  de¬ 
partments.  Box  A-348,  Editor  Ac  Publisher 
Personnel  Service. 


News  mun,  2U  years  with  two  leading 
southern  dailies,  filling  all  news  room  posi¬ 
tions,  including  managing  editor,  wants  to 
cuiuact  southern  publisher  or  managing 
editor  needing  capable  energetic  man. 
Now  employed,  40,  married,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  on  short  notice.  Salary 
secondary.  A- 335,  E.  Ac  1’.  I’ersonnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Newspaper  .Man,  now  employed,  15  years’ 
experience  in  news,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  is  prepared  to  discuss  tlie  man¬ 
aging  editorship  oi  a  daily  newspaper  witli 
present  or  potential  circulation  of  20,000 
to  30,000.  A-367,  E.  Ac  P.  I’ersonnel  Ser¬ 

vice. 


Newspaper  pressman  with  many  years  of 
experience  as  superintendent  of  Press  de¬ 
partment  desires  position  in  East.  Have 
been  operating  Sextuple  and  Color  presses, 
printing  daily  and  Sunday  paper  including 
8  page  color  comic  and  color  magazine 
section.  A-322,  E.  Ac  P.  I’ersonnel  Service. 


I’ressrooin  P'orenian — ^Age  42,  marled,  now 
concluding  10  years  as  foreman  with  one 
daily  paper  of  70,000  circulation.  Now 
near  New  Y’ork.  Go  anywhere.  Archibald 
Gallagher,  109-69  205th  St.,  Hollis,  Long 
Island. 


Pressroom  specialist  on  color  work  wants 
position  as  pressman  in  charge  or  position 
as  critic  or  instructor  in  teaching  men 
color  work.  Twenty-five  years’  experience 
in  color  work  and  excellent  references. 
A-344.  E.  Ac  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Promotion  manager  —  28  years  of  age — 8 
years  associated  with  large  mid-western 
newspaper.  Is  capable,  efficient  and  an 
idea  producer.  Can  ably  handle  national, 
local,  want  ad,  circulation  and  editorial 
promotion  of  all  types.  Have  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  music  festival,  golden 
glove  tourneys,  silver  skates  carnivals, 
charity  benefits,  all  types  of  contests, 
operas,  ballets,  etc.  Offers  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  fialary  expected  $40.  Box  A-349, 
E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Reporter,  college  graduate,  23,  beginner, 
seeks  newspaper  connection.  A.  B.  degree, 
major  in  English,  specialist  in  languages. 
Good,  pliable  material — all  eagerness  and 
intelligence — ripe  for  training.  A-346,  E. 
&  P.  I’ersonnel  Service. 


Sports  Editor,  Copy  Desk  Editor  and  Re¬ 
porter  with  8  years’  experience  wants  job 
on  daily  in  city  of  60,000  or  less.  30. 
married,  jirogressive.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Salary  commensurate  with  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  A-330,  E.  &  P.  I’ersonnel 
Service. 


AVanted:  Position  on  daily  newspaper  in 
Eastern  United  States.  College  graduate. 
15  years’  experience  as  general  news  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor  and  metropolitan  cor¬ 
respondent.  Prefer  position  with  future. 
Married,  2  children.  Young  and  active. 
Excellent  references.  C.  R.  Wolff,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Y'oung  .loumalist.  21,  who  graduates  from 
University  of  Michigan  in  June  desires  to 
contact  small  daily  or  weekly  publisher 
who  Is  seeking  a  young  man  to  break  into 
field  with  the  ultimate  aim  that  the  latter 
will  eventually  purchase  plant.  A-364, 
E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


A’oung  man.  25,  university  graduate  in 
circulation  again  after  15  months  soft 
berth  with  government,  is  somesick  for 
good  stiff  beat  on  any  newspaper  any¬ 
where.  Experienced  sports,  copy  desk,  in¬ 
cluding  wire,  feature  or  general  news 
routine.  .Also  handle  graflex.  Any  salary 
considered.  A-369,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale:  Goss  Comet  Press.  Excellent 
condition.  Athol  Dally  News,  Athol, 
Mass. 


Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype  guaranteed  like 
new;  prli'od  low.  Also  Models  5-25-26; 
200  fonts  mats.  Payne  &  AValsh  Corp..  180 
I.atayette  St.,  New  York.  Canal  6-6877. 


Linotypes — 1,  5,  8,  11,  13,  19.  25.  Inter¬ 
typos  B  and  C.  All  guaranteed.  Terms. 
HOFMANN  MACHINERY’  &  ENGRAVING 
CO..  413  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 


Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


I’lioto-engrnving  equipment  for  sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  iiart.  Miles  Machine 
Co..  IS  E.  16th  St..  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Supplies 


stereotype  anil  Pressroom  Supplies— Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box.  131.  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  15,  1936 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

IT  had  been  our  intention  to  regale  daring  to  fight  Olson  on  the  ground  of 
the  Shop  Talk  circle  this  week  with  his_  rotten  record  ... 
some  horrid  examples  of  overseas  cen-  ‘‘For  months  Walter  and  I  have  lived 
sorship,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  world  in  the  knowledge  that  sooner  or  later 
in  intellectual  darkness,  and  occasional-  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  murder 
ly,  as  in  Japan,  making  an  honest  editor  him  or  frame  him  up.  (This  letter  is 


the  victim  of  a  half-crazed  jingo  with 
a  butcher  knife.  What  hapi)ens  to  a 
newspaper  writer  of  daring  and  con¬ 
science  in  scores  of  foreign  places, 
notably  nations  under  the  thumb  of 
dictators,  no  doubt  revolts  precious 
American  sensibilities  (a  subject  always 
dear  to  my  pen),  but  this  week  I  elect 
to  deal  with  a  topic  closer  to  the  old 
hearthstone.  .\ny  realistic  approach  to 
the  free  press  problem,  I  take  it,  in¬ 
evitably  must  include  our  own,  our 
native  land.  Minnesota  at  present 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 


dated  June  24,  1935.)  Minnesota  is 
absolutely  under  the  thumb  of  the  Olson 
All-Party  Gang,  which  has  the  state 
terrorized.  Even  our  relatives  were 
afraid  to  post  a  lx)nd  for  Walter.  I 
know  no  place  in  Minnesota  to  turn  for 
help  ... 

“When,  through  Col.  McCormick’s 
aid  to  poor  Howard  Guilford,  the  Min¬ 
nesota  gag-law  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Guilford  was  suppressed  by  shot¬ 
gun  censorship  .  .  . 

“Is  there  anyone  in  the  United  States 


raking.  I  wrote  to  Liggett  July  8,  sions  of  the  sort  known  in  recent  timo, 
urging  that  he  take  care  of  himself,  be-  to  me,  were  sheets  held  out  of  the  mail, 
cause  dead  martyrs  seem  to  be  only  fur  indecency.  Red-radial  papers  art 
laughing  stock  in  the  hard-boiled  published  freely  m  the  Limed  States, 
modern  day.  “What  you  describe  as  the  such  as  the  Daily  Worker  of  Nen 
political  condition  underlying  the  Olson  \ork,  a  more  violent  and  irresponsible 
regime  constitutes  a  jungle  no  wise  man  iiaper  than  would  lor  an  instant  be  per- 
will  enter  without  the  ammunition  that  mitted  to  exist  m  Moscow, 
guarantees  a  siiorting  break,  and  you  *  •  * 

haven’t  got  it,”  I  wrote.  It  was  too  TN  view  of  the  facts,  it  seems 
late  then  to  warn  the  editor,  fighting  1.  dear  that  Col.  McCormick  wu  well 
tooth  and  nail  for  reputation  and  life,  advised  when  he  stated  before  the  Ohio 
However,  if  he  had  lieen  a  coward,  or  Newspaper  .\ssociation  at  Columbus 
crook,  he  might  easily  have  backed  up  last  week-end:  “In  Minneapolis  you 
and  into  the  gang’s  favor.  All  that  was  find  gangland  murdering  editors  ami  all 
wanted  of  him  was  silence.  He  did  who  cross  its  path.  You  find  an  ultra- 
not  falter,  rather  fought  a  man’s  radical  Governor  lending  aid  and  assist- 
battle  gamely,  even  coming  into  court  ance  to  gangland  in  its  campaiga  Li*- 
to  act  as  his  own  counsel  since  he  had  gett  carried  on  a  fearless  fight  agaimt 
no  money.  He  shattered  the  cast-iron  the  criminal  alliance  of  crime  and  pol- 
political  conspiracy  that  was  intended  to  itics  which  ruled  Minneapolis,  the  coon- 
put  him,  infamously  branded,  into  ty  and  the  state  of  Minnesota.” 
prison  for  20  years.  But  naturally  the 
man  could  not  compete  with  an  as¬ 
sassin  firing  from  the  dark. 


today  who  can  or  will  help  the  freedom 

I  SEE  by  the  papers  that  Gov.  Floyd  V*  the  press  by  aiding  me  to  raise  hail 
B.  Olson  has  elected  to  tangle  with  ,  Walter,  pay  the  expense  of  the 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  on  the  Liggett  '‘’'a*-  ^ 

case.  This  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise 


AS  the  case  is  studied  one  comes  bet- 
.  ter  to  understand  why  Olson,  in 
heat,  resorts  to  the  transparent  busi¬ 
ness  of  calling  Col.  McCormick  names. 
The  .-Vmerican  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not 
come  to  Liggett’s  rescue.  Why,  I  do 
not  know.  But  Col.  McCormick  is  not 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association.  He  is  one  member  of  it. 


I  AM  constrained,  out  of  decency,  tn 
add  a  paragraph  about  the  dar- 
acter  of  Walter  Liggett.  Well-inten¬ 
tioned  newsmen  ask  if  it  was  not  true 
the  editor  had  some  serious  faults  in 
his  character,  and  played  a  fool’s  game 
Well,  if  they  mean  blackmail,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  smacks  of  it,  his  enenue* 
have  had  ample  time  and  opportunitT 
to  show  him  up.  Not  a  scintilla  of  e»i 
deuce  has  been  adduced.  The  gossip 
seems  to  simmer  down  to  mere  partisan 
venom.  Also,  blackmailers’  wives  and 


to  me,  hut  only  because  I  had  been  told 
that  Olson  is  a  slick  operator  who 
usually  plays  his  cards  up  under  his 
chin.  Obviously,  Col.  McCormick  is 
disconcerting.  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
OImii  gang  most  desperately  wishes  to 
rationalize,  dismiss  and  forever  forget 
the  murder  of  a  damn  editor,  incidentally 
stamping  out  a  political  fire  that  may 


any  way  1  can  k^p  i.^eak  the  Minnesota  gag  law.  ‘children  usually  arc  not  worri^  about 

the  paper  afloat  while  he  devotes  his  j  on  the  Association  assumed  the  ^“1  Walter  L'ggett*  w* 

the  cost  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  fault  of  character,  as  I  understand 

achievements  in  the  name  of  the  free  ‘he  case,  was  the  common  one  of  oca- 
press  in  our  time.  As  editor  of  Chi-  over-indulgence  in  liquor,  some- 

cago  Tribune  Col.  McCormick  did  pub¬ 
lish  stirring  editorials  which  demanded 
a  square  deal  for  Liggett  in  Minnesota 
courts.  .-Xs  an  intelligent  and  con¬ 
scientious  editor  he  readily  saw  clean 


energies  in  fighting  this  filthy  frame-up 
which,  if  let  go,  might  put  him  in 
prison?  I  simply  do  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  .  .  . 

“Col.  McCormick  personally  advanced 
funds  to  Howard  (juilford  and  J.  N. 
Near  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  against  the  notorious 


times  making  his  actions  erratic,  a 
weakness  shared,  however,  by  some  of 
our  best  people.  He  was  a  moraliit 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  ai  ho 
writing  attested.  He  was  a  big,  boyisk 


thmiicrh  thp  rnnsniraev  His  assistance  enthusiast,  with  unlimited  self-cont- 
through  the  conspiracy,  hlis  assistance  ^ 


gag  law  which  had  been  invoked  by  . . . 

spread  close  to  the  dictator’s  throne  Of^on  (then  County  .Attorney  of  Hen-  before  the  assassination,  in  be-  ,  ,  .  r-i  •  c  -a 

room,  the  Chicagoan  breaks  loose  again.  County)  to  suppress  their  paper  ^^hose  brand  of  muck-rake  Chicago  newspapers,  and  to 

It  is  exasperating!  Why  can’t  every-  hy  star  chamber  injunction  proceedings,  journalism  and  politics  were  diametri-  technically  able.  He  was  given  to 
body  stop  talking,  stop  speculating,  stop  >?u  recall  that  the  appeal  was  success-  opposite  to  the  methods  and  policies  emotionalism  m  his^  cause  allew 

fussing  about  Minnesota’s  dead  editors?  and  Editor  &  Pubushf.r  carried  of  Chicago  Tribune.  Col.  McCormick’s  =^ud  if  a  bad  man  to  tavea^^ 
That  red  smear,  left  by  an  assassin’s  editorials  on  the  subject  .  .  i„tercst  in  the  principle  of  free  press  >ou.  he  ^ 

bullet  on  the  doorstep  of  a  proud  state,  ^  Publisher  and  the  Chi-  obviously  is  not  limited  to  his  friends  ^  a  ‘  ^pi 

might  turn  black,  then  grey  and  final-  ^^8'’  Tribune  have  earned  editorials  or  favored  policies,  and  he  does  not  appeared  in 

ly  fade  from  view  if  the  public  were  [lemanding  that  Walters  case  be  given  offer  hvpocritical  rewards  for  the  cap-  ’’e,  edited,  was  too  cmotii^  to 

not  interminahlv  rom.'nrJ^vi  it  honest  consideration  here.  I  cannot  tell  t„rp  nf  stanrlina  iHlv  hv  be  fair,  too  hot  to  be  scrupulously  «• 


not  interminably  reminded  of  it  by 
“scandal  sheets.” 

Gov.  Olson  is  quoted  in  press  dis¬ 
patches,  ordinarih'  reliable,  as  having 
replied  to  Col.  McCormick  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  “He  (Col.  McCormick) 


you  how  grateful  we  are.  It  is  a  ray 
of  hope.  Think  what  Walter’s  con¬ 
viction  on  that  awful,  lying  charge 
would  mean  to  us  and  our  children! 
I  am  writing  to  Col.  McCormick,  ap- 


ture  of  assassins,  standing  idly  by  when 
the  assassination  is  being  hatched. 


curate,  but  it  was  on  the  side  d  tin 
underdog,  and  for  that  much  can  bf 
forgiven.  I  do  not  want  all  such  writsi 


NO  one  should  forget  that  Olson  and  •org.vei.  i  uo  uoi  vant  a.  .uv.« 

Liggett  were  bosom  friends  just  a  niurdered  off  in  this  country. 
few  veirs  ago.  Liggett  went  West  to  be  quite  useful.  Liggett 


is  a  fakir  in  his  alleged  championship  Pf'S'^K  him  of  the  facts.  Walter  has  pye  Minnesota  because  he  ardently 

of  the  press.  Dozens  of  papers  have  also^  asked  Col.  Knox^  for  whom  WaUer . 

been  suppressed  because  of  economic  "  i-  ^  -  -j  .i  ^  < 


views  expressed  in  their  columns  with¬ 
out  a  word  from  Bertie.  It  is  only 
when  a  scandal  sheet  has  difficulty  that 
Bertie  comes  to  the  rescue.  That  is 
because  Bertie  is  the  owner  of  the 
world’s  leading  scandal  sheet.” 


used  to  work,  to  intercede  with  Col. 
McCormick  as  chairman  of  the  Free 
Press  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  We 
hope  the  case  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
newspaper  publishers.  We  are  penniless 
and  I  simply  do  not  know  how  to  turn. 


I  am  trying  to  thwart  the  frame-up  be- 

LAST  summer  I  received  a  series  of  Walter  is  sent  to  prison.” 

pathetic  letters  from  Mrs.  Edith  *  *  * 

Liggett.  _  Editor  &  Pubusher  had  FN  addition  to  scores  of  similar  ap- 

giyen  editorial  notice  to  its  readers  that  ^  peals  from  this  brave  woman,  my  file 

criminal  charges  pending  against  Edi-  also  contains  several  letters  from 

tor  Liggett,  her  husband,  had  the  ap-  Walter  Liggett,  written  on  scraps, 

pearance  of  a  foul  frame-up  by  poli-  plainly  under  the  lash  of  bitter  experi-  should  be  impeached.”  If  a  ‘‘scandal 

ticians.  We  had  known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ences  in  his  daily  life  at  that  time,  sheet”  is  a  newspaper  that  publishes 

Liggett  for  many  years  as  members  of  He  was  making  what  I  consider  the  such  charges  against  public  officials. 


lielieved  in  the  Farmer-Labor  move¬ 
ment.  He  worked  like  a  madman  for 
the  cause,  but  the  two  fell  out.  In 
letters  to  me  he  said  he  had  found  the 
feet  of  his  hero  to  be  clay,  had  told 
Olson  to  his  face  that  his  official  con¬ 
duct  was  a  betrayal  of  his  political  pre¬ 
tences,  and  that  he  proposed  to  fight  him 
in  the  open  with  a  newspaper.  Tliere  was 
a  bitter  quarrel  in  the  Governor’s  office. 
Soon  thereafter  Liggett  opened  fire  in 
the  Mid-West  American,  a  small  week¬ 
ly.  Time  and  again  on  the  first  page 
of  his  paper  was  printed,  in  a  two 
column  box,  “ten  reasons  why  Olson 


-  r-  •  -  U  i 

Victim  of  a  strange  situation.  He  to  , 

a  fighter  without  a  flag  or  an  arar-  j 
He  had  revolted  against  the  red-nd-  ^ 
icals,  finding  that  when  such  men  gtt 
power  they  can  be  just  as  yottea  ai 
so-called  reactionaries.  So  his  fries* 
of  many  years  deserted,  and  he  hsd 
long  before  alienated  the  consemtiR 
element.  So  he  went  it  alone,  wtai 
may  indeed  be  foolish,  but  does  not  so*- 
gest  a  weak  character. 

LIBEL  CASE  HALTED 


Death  of  Official'*  Mother  CaaM 
Postponement  in  Washington,  Ps* 

( By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  PusLisan) 
Washington,  Pa.,  Feb.  13— Pa*- 
sylvania’s  famous  libel  suit  in  whidi 

_ ^ _  _ _  _  .Attorney  General  Charles  J.  MMgktt 

the  newspaper  fraternity,  he  as  an  able,  •  bravest  one-man  newspaper  fight  against  Olson's  present  characterization  ex-  accuses  the  Philadelt>hia  Inquirer^ 

if  sometimes  reckless  writer,  and  she  as  terrific  odds  in  American  history  and  actly  fits  the  Mid-West  American.  All  having  published  a  defamatory  arw 

his  faithful  companion  and  editorial  as-  did  not  for  an  instant  in  any  letter  betray  the  charges  were  highly  scandalous,  if  concerning  him  was  suddenly  haW 

sociate.  Early  in  the  summer  the  wife  personal  fear  or  weakness.  ‘‘I  am  no  true.  .All  libelous,  if  untrue.  The  libel  last  night  by  the  death  of  the  a|« 

wrote  appreciatively  of  our  editorial  more  guilty  of  this  unspeakable  seduc-  law  was  not  invoked.  The  Uniteil  mother  of  the  plaintiff 

and  sought  to  explain  the  weird  case  tion  charge  than  you  are,”  he  said.  In 

that  had  been  brought  against  her  one  letter  Mr.  Liggett  intimated,  as  had 

husband.  She  told  of  their  plight,  sud-  his  wife  previously,  that  he  might  be 

denly  faced  with  a  desperate  legal  “put  on  the  spot”  by  an  assassin,  shar- 

struggle,  without  money  or  friends,  ing  the  fate  of  Guilford,  editor  of  the 

against  an  all-powerful  political  gang.  Weekly  Press,  a  paper  that  Olson  had 

notoriously  cynical  aliout  press  free-  suppressed  under  the  gag  law  while  cheap,  lewd  booze-gangster  is  on  trial, 

dom,  and  allegedly  in  league  with  County  Attorney.  He  mentioned  the  that  particular  “scandal  sheet”  appears 

greasy  underworld  monsters  profitably  fact  that  the  Guilford  assassination  had  to  have  been  removed.  If  Col.  McCor- 

playing  wfith  vice,  crime  and  the  booze  never  been  cleared  up,  and  “will  not  mick  is  now  to  be  “taken  on”  for  bat¬ 
he.”  tie  by  the  press-hating  Olson,  the  result  .  _ 

I  did  not  share  Liggett’s  view  that  may  conceivably  be  quite  different.  The  ordered  held  in  Washington 

the  Guilford  paper  was  a  good  type  of  Chicago  editor  has  never  been  known  change  of  venue  plea  was  fil^  IV  ® 

journalism,  though  I  did  believe  that  to  flinch  in  the  face  of  enemies  and  cer-  Inquirer,  which  cited  in  a  "f 

LJERE  are  a  few  excerpts  from  Mrs.  the  gag  law  used  to  suppress  it  was  tainly  won’t  be  scared  out  by  wise-  public  sentiment  there  would  likdy  * 

1-1  I.iortrptt’c  by  far  the  major  evil.  Liggett’s  jour-  cracks.  Col.  McCormick  no  doubt  can  against  the  defendant.  .  .  •  j- 

nalism  was  much  superior.  It  was  not  take  care  of  himself.  Margiotti  said,  he  instituted  S' 

what  newspapermen  know  as  a  “scandal  The  Governor’s  reference  to  “dozens  criminal  libel  suit  there  because  tM  ^ 
sheet,”  dishing  up  morbid  social  dirty^  of  papers  suppressed  because  of  their  feet  of  the  alleged  defamation 
It  was  objective,  well-written  and  economic  views”  is,  of  course,  false.  He  character  had  been  greatest  in  his  no* 

smacked  of  old-time  political  muck-  could  not  list  them.  The  only  suppres-  county, 


States  Supreme  Court  had  killed  the  gag 
law. 

*  ♦  • 

WITH  Walter  Liggett  dead,  and 
his  widow  so  frail  that  she  col¬ 
lapses  on  the  witness  stand  where 


traffic.  It  was  a  tough  picture,  and 
we  sympathized  with  and  believed  the 
woman’s  story. 

♦  *  * 

[ERE  are  a  few  excerpts  from  Mrs. 
L  Liggett’s  letters: 

“You  remember  that  an  outside  paper 
(Chicago  Tribune)  had  to  fight  the 
Minnesota  gag  law  ,  .  . 

“The  Mid-West  American,  our  little 
weekly,  is  the  only  paper  in  the  state 


Margiottis’  mother  had  long  beoi » 
ill  health  at  her  home  in  Punxsutawatf- 
Conferring  with  counsel  in  the  cut 
Judge  William  S.  McLean,  of  Luze» 
County,  presiding  in  the  case  by  onr 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  ordered  the  tns 
adjourned  until  next  Monday  mortmC' 
9:15  o’clock. 

The  suit  against  the  newspaper  »»! 
filed  in  Jefferson  County,  home  ® 
Attorney  General  Margiotti,  but 


